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PHEFACE. 


TT appears to me that in Ethics, as in all other philosophical 

studies, the difficaltica and disagreements, of which its 
history is full, are mainly due to a very simple cause: namely 
to the attempt to answer questions, without firat discovering 
precisely whaA question it is which you desire to answer. I do 
not know how far this source of error would be done away, if 
philosophers would try to discover what question they were 
asking, before they set about to answer it; for the work of 
analysis and distinction is often very difficult; we may often 
fail to make the necessary discoveiy, even though we make a 
definite attempt to do so. But I am inclined to think that in 
many cases a resolute attempt would be sufficient to ensure 
success ; so that, if only this attempt were made, many of the 
most glaring difficulties and disagreements in philosophy would 
disappear. At all events, philosophers seem, in general, not to 
make the attempt; and, whether in consequence of this omission 
or not, they are constantly endeavouring to prove that 'Yes’ or 
‘ No ’ will answer questions, to which neither answer is correct, 
owing to the fact that what they have before their minds is not 
one question, but several, to some of which the true answer is 
‘No,’ to others * Yes.’ 

I have tried in this book to distinguish clearly two kinds of 
question, which moral philosophers have always professed to 



answer, but which, as I have tried to shew, they have almost 
always confused both with one another and with other questions. 
These two questions may be expressed, the first in the form: 
What kin d of thin^ra ought to exist for their own sakes? the 
second in the form: What kind of actions ought we to perform? 

I have tried to shew exactly what it is that we ask about a 
thing, when we ask whether it ought to exist for its’own 
is good in itself or has' intrinsic value ; and exactly what it ig 
that we ask about an action, when we ask whether we ought to 
do it, whether it is a right action or a duty. 

But from a clear insight into the nature of these two 
questions, there appears to me to follow a second most impor- 
tant result: namely, what is the nature of the evidence, by which 
alone any ethical proposition can be proved or disproved, con- 
firmed or 4bndered doubtful. Once we recognise the exact 
meaning of the two questions, I think it also becomes plain 
exactly what kind of reasons are relevant as arguments for or 
against any particular answer to them. It becomes plain that, 
for answers to the first question, no relevant evidence whatever 
can be adduced : from no other truth, except themselves alone, 
can it be inferred that they are either true or felse. : We can 
guard against error only by taking care, that, when we try to 
answer a question of this kind, we have before our minds that 
question only, and not some other or others ; but that there is 
great danger of such errors of confusion I have tried to shew 
and also what are the chief precantions by the use of which we 
may guard against them. As for the sec ond question, it becomes 
equally plain, that any answer to it is capable of proof or dis- 
proof — that, indeed, so many different considerations are relevant 
to its truth or falsehood, as to make the attainment of proba- 
bility very difficult, and the attainment of certainty impossible. 
Nevertheless the kind of evidence, which is both necessary and 
alone relevant to such proof and disproof, is capable of exact 
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definition. Such evidence must contain propositions of two 
kinds and of two kinds only : it n aust consist, in the first place, 
of truths with regard to the results of the action in que.stion — 
of causal truths— ^but it must also contain ethical’ truths of our 
first or self-evident class. Many truths of both kinds are 
necessary to the proof that any action ought to be done ; and 
any other kind of evidence is wholly irrelevant. It follows that, 
if any ethical philosopher offers for propositions of the first kind 
any evidence whatever, or if, for propositions of the second kind, 
he either fails to adduce both causal and ethical truths, or 
adduces truths that are neither, his reasoning has not the least 
tendency to establish his conclusions. But not only are his 
conclusions totally devoid of weight: we have, moreover, reason 
to suspect him of the error of confusion ; since the offering of 
irrelevant evidence generally indicates that the philiftopher who 
offers it has had before his mind, not the question which he 
professes to answer, but some other entirely different one. 

I Ethical discussion, hitherto, has perhaps consisted chiefly in 
reasoning of this totally irrelevant kind. 

One main object of this book may, then, be expressed by 
slightly changing one of Kant’s famous titles. I have endea- 
voured to write ‘Prolegomena to any future Ethics that can 
possibly pretend to he scientific.’ In other words, I have 
endeavoured to discover what are the fundamental principles of 
ethical reasoning; and the establishment of these principles, 
rather than of any conclusions which may be attained by their 
use, may be regarded as my main object. I have, however, also 
attempted, in Chapter VI, to present some- conclusions, with 
regard to the proper answer of the question ‘What is good in 
itself?’ which are very different from any which have commonly 
been advocated by philosophers. I have tried to define the 
classes within which all great goods and evils fall ; and I have 
maintained that very many different things are good and evil 
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in themaelvog, and that neither class of things possesses any 
other property which is both common to all its members and 
peculiar to them. 

In order bo express the fact that ethical propositions of my 
firti class are incapable of proof Or disproof, I have sometimes 
followed Sidgwick’s usage in calling them ‘Intuitions.' But I 
beg it may be noticed that I am not an ‘ Intuitionist,’ in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Sidgwick himself seems never to 
have been clearly aware of the immense importance of the 
(liiferenco which distinguishes his Intuitionism from the 
common doctrine, which has generally been called by that 
name. The Intuitionist proper is distinguished by maintain- 
ing that propositions of my second class — ^propositions which 
assert that a certain action is right or a duty— are incapable of 
proof or disproof by any enquiry into the results of such actions. , 
I, on the contrary, am no less anxious to maintain that pro- 
positions of this kind are not ‘Intuitions,' than to maintain that 
propositions of my first class c^e Intuitions. 

Again, I would wish it observed that, w hen I c all such 
propositions ‘ Intuitions,’ 1 mean 'merely to assert that they are 
I incapable of proof ; I imply nothing whatever as to the manner 
(6r origin of our cognition of them. Still less do I imply (as 
most Intuitionists have done) that any proposition whatever is 
true, because we cognise it in a particular way or by the exercise 
jof any particular faculty : I hold, on the contrary, that in every 
;way in which it is possible to cognise a true proposition, it is 
also possible to cognise a false one. 

WJien this book had been already completed, I found, in 
Bieritaiio's ‘ Origin of the Knowledge of Bight and Wrong^’ 

' The Otigln of the Enowlodge of Bight and Wrong.’ By Franz Brentano, 
Kngliob Ttanalation by CeoU Hague. Constable, ISOil. — 1 have written a review 
of this buolik whioh will, I hope, appear in the International Journal of EtUle* 
for October, 100^. 1 may refer to Uua review for a fuller aooount of my reaaoua 
for diHgteeiag with Btentono, 



opinions far more closely resembling my own, than those of any 
other ethical writer with whom 1 am acquainted. Erentano 
appears to agree with me completely .p:) in regarding all ethical 
propositions as defined by the fact that they predicate a single 
unique objective concept ; 'j(2) in dividing such propositions 
sharply into the same two kinds ; (3) in bolding that the first 
kind are incapable of proof; and (4) with regard to the kind of 
evidence which is necessary and relevant to the proof of the 
second kind. But he regards the fundamental ethical concept 
as being, not the simple one which I denote by ‘ good,' but the 
complex one which I have taken to define ' beautiful ' ; and he 
does not recognise, but even denies by implication, the principle 
which I have called the principle of organio unities. In conse- 
quence of these two differences, his conclusions as to what 
things are good in themselves, also differ very materially from 
mine. He agrees, however, that there are many different goods, 
and that the love of good and beautiful objects constitutes an 
important class among them. 

I wish to refer to one oversight, of which I became aware 
only when it was too late to correct it, and which may, I am 
afraid, cause unnecessary trouble to some readers. I have 
omitted to discuss directly the mutual relations of the several 
different notions, which are all expressed by the word * end .’ 
The consequences of this omission may perhaps be partially 
avoided by a reference to my article on 'Teleology' in Baldwin’s 
Diotionary of Fhilosc^hy and Psychology. 

If I were to rewrite my work now, I should make a very 
different, and I believe that I could make a much better book. 
But it may be doubted whether, in attempting to satisfy myself, 
I might not merely render more obscure the ideas which I am 
most anxious to convey, without a corresponding gain in com- 
pleteness and accuracy. However that may be, my belief that 
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to publish the boolt as it stands was probably the best thing I 
could do. does not prevent me from being painfully aware that 
it is full of defects. 


Tiusitt Cor.r.noK, Caubbidsb. 
Auyaitf 1003. 


[This book is now reprinted without any alteration whatever, 
except that a few misprints and grammatical mistakes have been 
corrected. It is reprinted, because I am still in agreement with 
its main tendency and conclusions; and it is reprinted without 
alteration, because I found that, if I were to begin correcting 
what in it seemed to me to need correction, I could not stop 
short of rewriting the whole book. 

Q. E. M.] 


Oahbbidge, 1922. 
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before the Metaphysics of Volition could possibly give us the 

smallest assistance. 137 

84. The fact that the metaphysical writers who, like Green, attempt 
to 6ffls8 Ethics on Volition, do not even attempt this in- 
dependent inresbigation, shews that they start from the 
false assumption that goodness is idmtxoal with being willed, 
and hence that their ethical reasonings have no value what- 


soever - 

85. Summary of chapter. 139 


CHAPTER 



ETHICS IN RELATION TO CONDUCT. 


86. The question to be discussed in this chapter must be clearly 

distingiushed from the two questions hitherto discussed, 
namely (1) What is the nature of the proposition; ‘This is 
go od in itse lf* 1 ......... 142 

87. and (2) What things are g ood in themael ves ? to which we gave 

one answer in deciding that pleasure was not the only thing 
good in itself. .... .... 144 

88. In this chapter we shall deal with th e^Afr^.^'obJect of ethica l 

enquiry; namely answers to the question ‘What conduct is 
a means to good results?’ or ‘What ought we to do 7’ This 
is the question of Prcustical Ethics, and its answer involves 
an assertion of causal connection. 146 

89. It is shewn that the, assertions ‘This action is right’ or ‘is my 

duty' are equivalent to the assertion that the total results of 
the action in question will be the best possible ; . . , 146 

90. and the rest of the chapter will deal with certain conclusions, 

upon which light is thrown by this fact. Of which the first 
is (1) that Intuitionism is mistaken; since no proposition 
with regard to duty can be self-Bvident. .... 148 
9L (2) It is plain that we cannot hope to prove which among all 
the actions, which it is possible for us to perform on every 
oocaaion, will produce the best total residts: to discover 
what is oim ‘duty,’ in this strict souse, is impossible. It 
may, however, be possible to show which among the actions, 
which we ore likely to perfurm, will produce the best results. 149 
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92. The distinction made in the last § is further explained ; and it 

is insisted that all that Ethics has done or can do, is, not to 
determine absolute duties, but to point out which, among a 
fev of the alternatives, possible under certain oirciimstances, 
will have the better results 160 

93. (3) Even this latter task is immensely difficult, and no 

adequate proof that the total results of one action are 
superior to those of another, has ever been given. Eor (a) we 
can only calculate actual results within a comparatively 
near future : we must, therefore, assume that no results of 
the same action in the infinite future beyond, will reverse 
the balance — an assumption which perhaps can be, hut 
certainly has not bean, justified ,■ 162 

84. and (b) oven to decide that, of any two actions, one bas a better 
total result than the other in the immediate fatwre, is very 
difficult ; and it is very improbable, and quite impossible to 
prove, that any single action is in all cates better as means 
than its probable alternative. Eules of duty, even in this 
restricted sense, can only, at most, be general truths. . . 154 

95. Sut (e) most of the actions, most universally approved by 

Common Sense, may perhaps be shewn to be generally 
better as means than any probable alternative, on the follow- 
ing principles. (1) With regard to some rules it may be 
shewn that their general observance would be useful in any 
state of society, where the instincts to preserve and propa- 
gate life sjid to possess property were as strong as they seem 
always to be ; and this utility may be shewn, independently 
of a right view as to what is good in itself, since the observ- 
ance is a means to things which are a necessary condition 
for the attainment of any great goods in considemble 
quantities 166 

96. (2) Other rules are such that their general observance can only 

be shewn to be useful, as means to the preservation of 
society, under more or less temporary conditions : if any of 
these are to be proved useful in all societies, this can only 
bo done by shewing their causal relation to things good or 
evil in themselves, which are not generally recognised to 
be such. 168 

97. It is plain that rules of class (1) may also be justified by the 

existence of auob temporary conditions as justify those of 
class (2) ; and among such temporary conditions must bo 
reckoned the so-called sanotions. . , , , , .169 

98. Id this way, then, it may bo possible to prove the general 

utility, for the present, of those actions, which in our society 
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are hoik generally recognised as duties and generally prac- 
tised ; but it seeme very doubtful whether a conclusive cose 
can be established for any proposed change in social custom, 
without an independent investigation of what things aro 
good or bad in themeelves .159 

93. And (d) if we consider the distinct question of how a single 
individual should decide to aot (<z) in cases where the general 
utility of the action in question ia certain, (fS) in other cases ; 
there seema reason for thinking that, with regard to (a), 
where the generally useful rule is also generally observed, 
he should ahaay* conform to it; but these reasons are not 
conclusive, if eiiher the general observance or the general 
utility ia wanting ; 162 

100. and that (fi) in all other cases, ndet of action ehould not be 

followed at all, but the individual should consider what 
positive goods, As, in hie particular circumstancee, eeoma 
likely to be able to effect, and what evils to avoid. , . 164 

101. (4) It follows further that the distinction denoted by the 

terms ‘duty’ and ‘expediency* is not primarily ethical; 
when we ask ‘Is this really expedient?* we are asking pre- 
cisely the same question as when wo ask ‘Is this my duty f,’ 
viz. ‘le this a means to the best possible?.' 'Duties* aro 
mainly distinguished by the non-etbioal marks (1) that many 
people are often tempted to avoid them, (S) that their most 
prominent effects are on others than the agent, (3) that they 
excite the moral sentiments ; so far as they are distinguished 
by an ethical peouliarity, this is not that they are peculiarly 
useful to perform, but that they are peculiarly useful to 
sanotion. . 187 

102. The distinotion between ‘duty* and 'interest' is also, in the 

main, the same non-ethical distinction : but the term 
'interested' docs also refer to a distinct ethical predicate — 
that an action is to ‘my interest* asserts only that it will 
have the best possible effects of one particular kind, not that 
its total effects will be the beat possible. . . . .170 

103. (5). We may further see that 'virtues’ are not to be deftnod 

as dispositions that are good in themselves: they aro not 
necessarily more than dispositions to perform actions gener- 
ally good as means, and of these, for the most part, only 
those classed as ‘duties’ in accordance with section (4). 

It follows that to decide whether a disposition is or is not 
'virUious' involves the difficvilt causal investigation dis- 
cussed in section (3) ; and that what is a viriuo in one state 
of society may nut be so in another. 171 
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It follows also that we have no reason to presume, as has 
commonly been dune, that the exercise of virtue in the per- 
formance of ‘duties’ is ever good in itself — far less, that it 

IS the sole good: 173 

end, if we consider the intrinsic value of such exei'cise, it will 
appear (1) that, in most cases, it has no value, and (2) that 
even the cases, where it has some value,- are far from con- 
stituting the sole good. The truth of the latter proposition 
is generally inconsistently implied, even by those who 

deny it; 174 

hut in order fairly to decide upon the intrinsic value of virtue, 
we must distinguish three different kinds of disposition, each 
of which is commonly so called and has been maintained to 
be the only kind deserving the name. Thus (a) the mere 
unconscious ‘habit’ of performing dutios, which is the com- 
monest type, has no intrinsic value whatsoever ^ Christian 
moralists are right in implying that mere ‘ external rightness’ 
has no intrinaio value, though they are wrong in saying that 
it is therefore not ‘virtuous,’ since this implies that it has 

no value even as a means: 176 

(6) where virtue consists in a disposition to have, and be 
moved by, a sentiment of love towards really good con- 
sequences of an action and of hatred towards really evil 
ones, it has some intrinsic value, but its value may vary 

greatly in degree ; ' , 177 

finally (c) where virtue consists in ‘conscientiousness,’ i.e. the 
disposition not to sot, in certain cases, until we believe and 
feel that our action is right, it seems to have some intrinaio 
value : the value of thie feeling has been peculiarly empha- 
sized by Christian Ethics, bat it certainly is not, as Kant 
wopld'lead us to think, either the sola thing of value, or 

always good even as a means. 17S 

^''^uuimary of chapter. ISO 


CHAPTE 


THE IDEAL. 


SI!(^ 


By an ‘ideal’ state of things may be meant either (1) the 
iiumiaum Buuum or absolutely beat, or (2) the heat which 
the laws of nature allow to exist in this world, or (3) any- 
thing greatly good in itself : this chapter will be principally 
occupied with what is ideal in sense (3) — with answering the 
fondameutal question of Ethics; ...... 
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111. blit a coiTeot answer to this qnestion is an essential step 

towanls a correct view as to what ia ‘ideal’ in sensea (1) 
and (2) . 184 

112. In order to obtain a correct answer to the question ‘What is 

good in itself 1 ’ we must consider what value things would 
have if they existed absolutely by themselves ; . . . 187 

113. and, if we use this method, it is obvious that personal aflection 

and aesthetic enjoyments include by far the greatest goods 
with which we are acquainted. ...... 188 

114. If we begin by considering I. Aesthetic Enjoyments^ it is plain 

L. ' (1) that there is always essential to these some one of a great 

variety of different emotions, though these emotions may 
have little value hy themselves : 189 

115. and (2) that a cognition of really beautiful qualities is equally 

essential, and has equally Utble value by itself. . . . 190 

116. But (3) granted that the appropriate combination of those two 

elements is always a considerable good and may be a very 
great one, we may ask whether, where there is added to this 
a true belief in the existence of the object of the coynition, the 
whole thus formed is not much more valuable still. . . 192 

117. 1 think that this question should be answered in the affirma- 

tive ; but in order to ensure that this judgment is correct, 
we must carefully distinguish it ..... . 194 

118. from the two judgments (a) that knowledge ia valuable as a 

•means, (b) that, where the object of the cognition is itself 
a good thing, its existence, of course, adds to the value of the 
whole state of things : 195 

119. if, however, we attempt to avoid being biassed by these two 

facts, it still seems that mere true belief may be a con- 
dition essential to great value. 197 

120. We thus get a third essential constituent of many great goods ; 

and in this way we are able to justify (1) the attribution of 
value to knowledge, over and above its value as a means, and 
(2) the intrinsio superiority of the proper appreciation of a 
real object over the appreciation of an equally valuable 
object of mere Imagination : emotions directed towards real 
objects may thus, even if the object be inferior, claim 
equality with the highest imaginative pleasures. . . 198 

121. Finally (4) with regard to the oljecte of the cognition which is 

essential to these good wholes, it is the business of Aosthetios 
to analyse their nature: it need only be here remarked 
(1) that, by calling them ‘beautiful,* wo mean that they have 
this relation to a good whole ; and (2) that they are, for the 
most part, themselves complex wholes, such that the od- 
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miring contemplation of the whole greatly exceeds in raluo 
the Bum of the values of the admiring oontemplation of the 
parts 200 

122. With regard to II. Personal Affection^ the object is here not 

merely beautiful but also good in itself ; it appears, however, 
that the appreciation of what ia thus good in itself, viz. the 
mental qualities of a person, is certainly, by itself, not so 
great a good as the whole formed by the combination with 
it of an appreciation of corporeal beauty ; it is doubtful 
whether it is even so great a good as the mere appreciation 
of corporeal beauty ; but it is certain that the combination 
of both is a far greater good than either singly. , , .203 

123. It follows from what has been said that we have cvei^ reason 

to suppose that a cognition of material qualities, and even 
^thoir existence, is an essential constituent of the Ideal or 
Summnm Bonum : there is only a bare possibility that they 

^ are not included in it, 205 

121. It remains to consider positive evils and misted ffoode, I, Phtils 

may be divided into three classes, namely . . . .207 

125. (1) evils which consist in the love, or admiration, or enjoy- 
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P^Miitively good on the whole, although it may certainly have 
great intriusic value as a whole 216 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE SUBJECT-MATTER OE ETHICa 

1. It is very easy to point out some among our every-rlay 
jadginents, with the truth of which Ethics is undoubteiyy 
concerned. Whenever we say, ‘So and so is a good man/ or 
'That fellow is a villain’; whenever we ask, ‘What ought I to 
do?’ or ‘la it wrong for me to do like this?’; whenever we 
hazard such remarks as 'Temperance is a virtue and drunken* 
ness a vice’ — it is undoubtedly the business of Ethics to discuss 
such questions and such statements ;/ to argue what ia the true 
answer when we ask what it is right to do, and to give reasons 
Tor thinking that our statements about_the character of persons 
^ or the morality of actions are true or fal sg. In the vast majority 
o f cases, where we make statements involving any of the terms 
'virtue,* ‘vice,* 'duty/ ^r igbt/ ‘ou^t,’ 'good,' 'bad/ we are 
making ethical .judgmentst and if we wi sh to dia cuss their 
truth, we shatf be diacuasmg a point of Ethics .^ 

So nauch as this ia not disputed ;^ut it rail s v ery far sho rt 
of dofiqj gg province of Ethios.y.That province may indeed 
be defined as the whole truth s^out that which is at the same 
time common to all such judgments and peculiar to them. But 
we have still to ask the question: What is it that is thus 
common and peculiar? And this is a question to which very 
different answers have been given by ethical philosophers of 
acknowledged reputation, and none of them, perhaps, completely 
satisfactory. 

•Hi 2. If we take such exa mples as t hose ,given a^ye, we shall 
not be for wrong ia saying that they ar e al l of them concerned 
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drankeBness is a vice, vre commonly mean 


la wrong or wicked action. And thia Qisonaaion o 


duet iSj m fact, that wjth which the name 
’i ntimately aaaociated /'lt is so as^iated by derivation; Bod 
I conduct is undoubtedly by far the commonest and most generally 
I interesting object of ethical judgments,/ 

■ Accordingly, we find that many ethical philoaopheia ate 
disposed to accept as ar/ adequate definition of ‘Ethics’ tt e 
statement that it deals with the question what is goodnr ltd 
conduct, .yhey hold that ., its PinnuiEleB areuptfipeTh 
connnea to ‘conduct’ or to 'practice'; they hold that the name 


to do. Now, without discussing the proper meaning of the 
word (for verbal questions are properly left to the writers of 
dictionaries and other persons interested in literature; philo- 
sophy, as we shall see, has no concern with them), I may say > 
that I intend to use ‘Ethics’ to cover more than this — a usage, , 
for which there is, I think, quite sufficient authority. I am 
using it to cover aii enquiry for which, at all events’, there is ho 
other word: th e gen eral enquiry ihto what is good, * 


Ethics is undoub tedl y concerned with the question w hat • 
conduct is j but, being concerned with this, it obviously - 
i^not start at the beginning, unless it is prepared to tell ua 
w hat is good as well as what is conduct . ( Vor 'good corduet’ ia -. 
ruction; all conduct is not good: for some is certaM 


some may be indifferent. And on the other hand, 
oth^ things, beside conduct, may be good; and if they are so, 
theii, ‘good’r denotes some property, that is common to them 
. and conduct; and If we examine good conduct alone of all good 
things, then we shall be in danger of mistaking for this property, 
some property which is not shared by those Other things: and 
thus we shall have ng^ade a mistake about Ethics even in this 
limited sense; for w shall not know what good oondu^et rea lly 
is. This is a mistake which ^ny writdla have actualiLy^de, 
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from limiting thejjL^qtiiry to conduct,.. ^lLP^ hence/i snait try 
to avoid it bvi^oonaidertag first -yphat ia e^ood in ganeittf V'hoping. 
that if we can arrr^ at any certainty about this, it wilfbe much 
Jfiasier to settle the question of good conduct; for we all know 
pretty well what * conduct* ia. This, then, is our first question: 
What i a good? and What is bad? and to the discuaainn'of thia 
question (or t hese que stions) I give the nam e of Ethics, since 
that aeience must. ftf 'Ml' events, include it.^ 

3. But this ia a question which may have many meanings. 
If, for example, each of us were to say 'I am doing good now* 
or ‘I had a good dinner yesterday,’ these statements would each 
of them be some sort of answer to our question, although 
perhaps a false one. So, too, when A asks B what school he 
ought to send his son to, B’a answer will certainly be an ethical 
judgment. And similarly all distribution of praise or blame to 
any personag e "or Hiing thtit ■ haT^'isted" now exists, will 
^ exist, does give soittd ttPflwar to th e question • What li good ?* 
In all such cases some parcicular thing is judged to be good or 
bad: the question 'What?' is answered by 'This.' But this ia 
not the sense in which a scientific Ethics asks the question. Not 
one, of all the many million answers of this kind, which must be 
true, can form a part of an ethical system; although that science 
must contain reasons and principles sufiicieat for deciding on 
the truth of all of them. There are far too many persons, things 
and events in the world, past, present, or to come, for a dis- 
cussion of their individual merits to be embraced in any science. 
Ethics, therefore, does not deal at all with facts of this nature, 
facts that are unique, individual, absolutely particular; facts 
with which such studies as history, geography, astronomy, are 
compelled, in part at least, to deal. And, for this reason, it is 
not the business of the ethical philosopher to give personal 
advice or exhortation, . , 

■ A But there is another meaning which may be given to 
the question 'What is good ?' 'Books are good' would be an 
answer to it, though a n answer o bviously fal se; for some books 

ara very iruloofl. 'Anrt jllficrm<>Yif.g of this kind dO 

indeed belong to Ethics; though 1 shall not deal with many of 
them. Such is the judgment ‘Pleasure is good'^ — a judgment, 
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of which Ethics should discuss the truth, although it is not 
nearly as important as that other judgment, with which we shall 
be much occupied presently — ‘Pleasure alone is good.’ It is 
judgments of this sort, which are made in such boobs on EthidS . 
as contain a list of 'virtues’ — ^in Aristotle’s ‘Ethics* for e^cainple, 
But it is judgments of precisely tKe same kind, which form the 
substance of what is commonly supposed to be a study different 
from Ethics, and one much less respectable — the study of 
C asuist ry. We may be told that Ca suistry differs from.J ithic3. 
in that it is much more detailed and particular, Ethics much 
more genurul. But it is most important to notice that Casuistry 
does not deal with anything that is absolutely particular?^ 
particular in the only sense in which a perfectly precise line can 
be draAVU between it and what is general. It is not particular 
in the sense just noticed, the sense in which this book is a 
particular book, and A’a friend’s advice particular advice. 
Casuistry may indee^be more particular and Ethics more 
general; but that that they differ only in degree and 

not in kind. And tlrawis universally true of ‘particular’ and 
‘general,’ w'hen used in this common, but inaccurate, sense.. So 
far as Ethics allows itself to give lists of virtues or even to name 
constituents of the Ideal, it is indistinguishable from Casuistry. 
Both alike deal with what is general, in the sense in which 
physics and chemistry deal with what is general"’ Just as 
chemistry aims at discovering what are the properties of oxygen, 
wherever it occurs, an^tiset.xa^ of this or that parricular speci- 
men of oxygen /so ^^nistr^ims _ajLiiiacQyeriDg what jmtiong, 
stfe good, whenever Ihev occur ,y In this respeot Ethics and 
Casuistry alike are to be classed with such sciences as physics, 
chemistry and physiology, in their absolute distinction from' 
thii^ of which history and geography are instances. And it is 
to be noted that, owing to their detailed nature, casuistical in- 
vestigations are actually nearer to physics and to chemistry 
than fre the investigations usually assigned to Ethics. For just 
m physics cannot rest content with the discovery that light is 
propagated by waves of ether, but must go on to discover the 
particular nature of the ether-waves corresponding to each 
»«v«jral colour; no Casuistry, nut content with the general law 
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that charity 13 a virtue must attempt to discover the relative 
merits of every different fom of charity. Casuistry forms, 
therefore, part of t he ideal of ethical Hcience : Ethics cannot he 
complete without it. Th e defects of Casuistry are not defe cts 
' 'oF^IneTple; no objection can be aim anrl r>V>jpj»t. 

It has failed only because it is fer too difficult a subject to be 
treated adequately in our present state of knowledge.^ The 
casuist has been unable to distinguish, in the cases which he 
treats, those elements upon which their value depends. Hence 
ho often thinks two cases to be alike in respect of value, when 
in reality they are alike only in some other respect. It is to 
mi.stakes of this kind that the pernicious influence of such 
iuvesbigntions has been due. For Casuistry is the goal of 
flhKii<al. investigation . It cannot be safely attempted at the 
beginning^pf^ur studies, but only at the end. 

^ 6j,...«pE!ut our question ' W hat is good? ’ may have s till another 

*meaning. We inay7£h~t he third placed mean to ask, nob wha t 
thing of thlnga' ore good, but ho w ^good’ is to .he.i^ fined. This 
M an'gnquify^ich belbriga on tjTto* Ethics.^ not to Casuistry; 
a^ tbis is the enqmry'wEIch will occupy us nrat. 

It is an enquiry to which most special attention should be 
directed ; since this question, how *good^ is to be defined, is the 
most fundamental Question in all Ethics. That which is meant 
]^y ’good' is, in fact, except its converse 'had,' the cmly simple 
object of thought which is peculiar to Ethics. Its definition is, 
therefore, t he most ess ential point in t he d efiniTion of Ethi^ 
and moreover a mistake with regard to it entails a far iai^r 
number of erroneous ethical judgments than any other. Unless 
t tl ^first question he fully understood, and its true atiaHceiLgl eaEly ~ 
re<}o gn^§ad> the rest of EtEica is as good as useless from the point 


of vi ew of aystematip kaowledge /-^True ethical judgments, of 
the two kinds last dealt with, may indeed be made by those who 
do not know the answer to this question as well as by those 
who do; and it goes without saying that the two classes of 
people may load equally good lives. /But it is extremely unlikely 
that the most general ethical judgments will be equally valid, in 
the absence of a true answer to this question: I shall presently 
try to shew that the gravest errors have been largely due to 
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boliefe in a false answer. And, in any case, it is impossible that, 
till the answer to this question be known, any one should know 
what ia the evidence for any ethical judgment whatsoever. But 
• the main object of Ethics, as a systematic science, is togivT* 
^r'rect ~rea8dwFT<)r thinking tha t this og thatrts~So(Say‘^i^ 
unless this question be answered, such reasons cannot Be"giveii. 
Even, therefore, apxrt from the fact that a false answer leads to 
iiilse conclusions, the present enquiry is a most necessary and 
iuq^ortaut part of the science of Ethics. 

6. What, the n, is good ? How is good to be defined ? Now, 
it may be thought that ti ns is a v^bal Question . .A_de^UlioB. 
“Hues mileed often men n~tiie expressing of one word’s meani ng 
in Qthur~w5r0 5r But this is not the sort of dehnition I am 
asking for. Such a definition can never be of ultimate impor- 
tance in any study except JgxjcogEgjjhy. If I wanted that, kirifl 
of definit ion 1 should have ^ to consider'^n th e Brat. plac g.j!nw 
" lSebpIe~gencrAlly used the word *goo d*; but my business is not 
witfiL' its proper usage, as established by custom. I should, in- 
deed, be foolish, if I tried to use it for something which it did 
not usually denote; if, for instance, I were to announce that, 
Whenever I used the word ‘good,* I must be understood to be 
thinking of that object which is usually denoted by the word 
‘table.’ I shall, therefore, use the word in the sense in which 
1 think it is ordinarily used; but at the same time I am not 
anxious to discuss whether I am right in thinking that it is 
so used. My business is solely with that object or idea, which 
I hold, rightly or wrongly, that the word is generally used to 
stand for. What I want to discover is the nature of that object 
or idea, aitd about this I am extremely anxious to arrive at an 
agree tnent.. 

But, if wo understand the question in this sense, my answer 
to it may seem a very disappointing one, ff I am asked ‘ What 
my ansMteiuia .that. JBio^ w g o o tp^nd thaFlathe end 
of the matte r. ^rl^^a M'iaMecr’H^ la good to be defined?* 
nTtliSt it- r and tha1iiajill,XhaKaia 

eay^-abe o fr t te -Bat"?!!^pDbmtIngli^li^ answers may appear, 
they are of the very last importance. To r eader s who .. are 
&niUiar with philoeoph io terminology, 1 ,6^ exprese their iia: 
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portance by saying that they amoant to thiajKThat pro-paaitiona i 
^t)oat the' good ar e all of fchetn synthetic ang nWer ariatyt^T 
~cEn 9 "^iati is plainly no trivial matte^y-^nd the same thing may 
fc expiMsed more popiilarTy, by sa3nKg that, if I am right, then 
nobody can foist, upon ua such an axiom as that ‘Pleasure is the 
only good’ or' that ‘The good is the desired' on the pretence 
that this is ‘ the very meaning of the WQT^\yjf 

*IJ Let u s, then, consider this position/ My point is that 
* g oodjisirUmple notion, }uat as 'yellow* is a simple notion ; 
tli 55 rivisr ai yorT cannot, by any manner of means, explain to 
ffiiv one who does not al ready know it, what yellow is, bo you 
carihoE' explain what goo d isJjfliefinitions of the kind that I 
was askint? Rit, denmtions which describe the real nature of the 
oErect "or "lidtiofl d enofod by a wori^ond wh ich do no t mere ly 
tell lid w halt tliH'word is used to mean, are only possible whan 
the object or notion in question is something complex, ^"ou 
can give a definition of a horse, because a hqEge has man y 
dif ferent properties and qiiali tiea, all of whiV.b you can enuma- 
~r 5 te^,~ Su^when yn i;i havp. t.TiPin fl, !]. when you have 

re duced a home to his simplest termsitben you can no longer 
define those terms,!^ They are sim pfy some thing which 70^ 
think 01 or perceive, and to any one who cannot thinir^*or 
^rceive them, you can never, by anv definition, make their 
' natiire^nown. It may perhaps be objected to this that we are 
able to describe to others, objects which they have never seen 
or thought of. We can, for instance, make a man understand 
what a ehimaera is, although he has never heard of one or seen 
one. You can tell him that it is an animal with a liopess’s 
head and body, with a goat's head growing from the middle 
of its back, and with a snake jn place of a tail. But here the 
object which you are describing is a’ coinpl^x object j it is 
entirely composed of parts, with which we are all perfectly 
familiar — a snake, a goat, a lionessj mad we know, too, the 
manner in which those ^larts are to be put together, because' 
we know what is meant by the middle of a lioness’s back, and 
where her tail is wont to grow. And so it is with all objects, 
not previously known, which wo are able to deBne: they are all 
c oniplex ; all coinpised of parts , which may themselves, iulhe 
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first instance, be capable of similar definition, but which must 
in the end be reducible to simplest parts, which can no longer 
be defined. Bu t yelloyy j^ n d^ good, we say, are not complex : 
the y are notions of that simple kind, out of which definitio tiH 
ar e composed and ^Y^th which the power of further defini ng 
I ceases,, 

8. When we say, as Webster says, ‘The definition of horse 
is “A hoofed quadruped of the genus Equus,”’ we may, in fact, 
mean three different tilings. (1) We may mean merely; ‘When 
I say “horse,” you are to understand that I am talking about 
a hoofed quadruped of the genus Equus.'” This might be called 
the arbitrary verbal definitio n: and I do not mean that good ia 
indtifinaSl^ in thot sense. (2) We may mean, as Webster ought 
to mean: 'When most English people say “horse," they mean 
a hoofed quadruped of the genus Equus.’ This may be called 
the ve rbaj,,. defini t ion pro per, and I do not say that good is 
indefinable in this sense either; for it is certainly possible to 
discover how people us© a word; otherwise, we could never 
have known that ‘good’ may he translated by ‘gut’ in German 
and by ‘bon’ in French. But (3) we may, when we define 
horse, mean something much more important. We may mean 
that a certain object, which we all of us know, is^ composed in 
a certain manner: that it has four legs, a head, a heart, a, liver, 
etc., etc., all of them arranged in definite relations to one 
another. It is in this sense that 1 deny good to be definable. 

t l say that it is not composed of any parts, which we can sub- 
for it in our minds when we are thinking of it. We 
might think just as clearly and correctly about a horse, if we 
thought of all its parts and their arrangement instead of thinking 
of the whole: we could, I say, think how a hprse differed from 
a donkey just as well, just as truly, in this way, as now we do, 
only not so easily; hut there is nothing whatsoever which we 

! could so substitute for good; and that is what I mean, when 
I say that good is indefinable , 

, 0. But I am aftaid I have still not removed the chief 
difficulty which may prevent acceptance of the proposition that 
good ia indefinable, 1 do not mean to say that the good, that 
which ia good, ia thus indtffinable; if I did think so, 1 should not 
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be writing on Ethics, for my main object is to help towards 
discovering that definition. It is just because I think there 
will be less risk of error in onr search for a definition of ‘ the 
goo<l,’ that I am now insisting that ^ogd is indefinable, I must 
try to explain fclie difference between these two, I suppose it 
may be gmnted that 'good' is an adjective. Well ‘the good, 
'that which is good,’inu.st therefore be the substantive to which 
the adjective 'good' will apply t it must be the whole of that to 
which the adjective will apply, and the adjective must always 
truly apply to it. But if it is that to which the adjective will 
apply, it must be something different from that adjective itself; 
and the whole of that something different, whatever it is, will 
bo our definition of tits good. Now it may be that this some- 
thing will have other adjectives, beside 'good,' that will apply 
to it. It may be full of pleasure, for example; it may be 
intelligent; and if these two adjectives are really part of its 
definition, then it will certainly be true, that pleasure and in- 
telligence are good. And ma ny people appear to think that, 
if we say ‘Pleasure and intelligexice are good/ or if we say 
‘Only pleasure and intelligence are good/ we are defining ‘good.’ 
Well, I cannot deny that propositions of this nature may some- 
times be called definitions; I do not know well enough how 
the word is generally used to decide upon this point. I only 
wish it to be understood that that is not what I mean when 
I say there is no possible definition of good, and that t shall 
cot meam this if 1 use the word again. I do most fully believe 
thi^ spine true proposition of the form ‘Intelligence is good 
,|^d Intelligence atone is good’ C£in be found; if none could be 
^found. our definition of the good would be impossible. As it is. 
/I believe lAjt good to be definable; and yet I still say that good 
itself is indefinable. 

10./'''G(X>d,' then, if we mean by it that qtiality which we 
fts^ftst'^bo belong to a thing, when we say that the thing is good, 
is incapable of any definition, in the most important sense of 
that word. The most imp ortant sense of ‘definitio n* ia tfiat it> 
which a definition states what are tfie parts which invariably 
com]^Sa'"'4 cCT'E am w^oi e; aiid in tKi^rai'e^isi^'^^^^ no 
dEfufifiiSuTBecanae it is simple and has lio parts. iriTonerof 
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those innumerable objects of thought which are themsclveo 
incapable of definition, because they are the ultimate terms by 
reference to which whatever is capable of definition must be 
defined. That there must be an indefinite number of such 
terms is obvious, on reflection; since we cannot define anything 
except by an analysis, which, when carried as far as it will go, 
refers us to something, which is simply different from anything 
else, and which by that ultimate difference explains the pecu- 
liarity of the whole which we are defining; for every whole 
contains some parts which are common to other wholes also, 
Th ere is. there f ore, no intrinsic diffinultv in the contentio n that 
'go od* de notes a si mple and indefinable q uality. There are 
mmy^ther instances o f such qualitie s. 

ConsideiP^riow, for example. We may try to define it, by 
describing its physical equivalent; we may state what kind of 
light-vibrations must stimulate the normal eye, in order that 
we may perceive it. But a moment’s reflection is sufScient to 
shew that those light-vibrations are not themselves what we 
mean by yellow. They are not what we perceive. Indeed we 
should never have been able to discover their existence, unless 
we had first been struck by the patent difference of quality 
between the different colours. The most we can be entitled 
to say of those vibrations is that they are what corresponds in 
space to the yellow which we actually perceive. 

Yet a mistake of this simple kind has commonly been made 
about ‘good.’ It maybe true that all things which are good 
are also something else, just as it is true that all things which 
are yellow produce a certain kind of vibration in the light. 
And it w a fact, that Ethics aims at discovering what are those 
other properties belonging to all things which are good. But 
far too many philosophers have thought that when they named 
those other properties they were actually defining good; that 
these properties, in fact, were simply not 'other,' but absolute! j 
and entirely the same with goodness. This view I propose tc 
call the ' imturalistio fallacy * and of it I shall now endeavooi 

Let U8 consider w^iat it is such philosophers say. Anr 

at inis to be noticed that they do not agree among themselves. 
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They not only say that they are right as to what good ia, but 
tlioy endeavour to prove that other people who say that it ia 
^lucthing else, are wrong. One, for instance, will affirm that 
good is pleasure, another, perhaps, that good is that which is 
desired ; and each of those will argue eagerly to prove that the 
other ia wrong. But how is that possible? them says 

that good is nothing but the object of desire, and at the same 
time trios to prove that it is not plea^nfe] But from his first 
atisortion. that good just means the object of desire, one of two 
things must fiiltow as regards his proof: 

(I) Ho may l»o trying to prove that the object of dosiro is 
lint pleasiiro. jliit, if this be all, where is his Ethics? The 
position he is tnainUining is merely a psychological one. Desire 
is something which occurs in our m inds, and ple^gure is some- 
thing else which so occ urs; and our would-be ethical philosopher 
ifi'^mcrely holding that the latter is not the object of the former. 
But what has that to do with the question in dispute ? His 
opponent held the ethical proposition that pleasure was the 
good, and although he should prove a million times over the 
psychological proposition that pleaswe js not the object of desire, 
he is no nearer proving his opponent to be wroii^lPhe position 
is like this. One man says a triangle is a circle: another replies 
‘A triangle is a straight line, and I will prove to you that I am 
right: for' (this is the only argument) ‘a straight line is not a 
circle.’ 'That is quite true,’ the other may reply; ‘but never- 
theless a triangle is a circle, and you have said nothing whatever, 
to prove the contraiy. What is proved is that one of us is 
wrong, for we agree that a triangle cannot be both a straight 
line and a circle: but which is wrong, there can be no earthly 
Tn«aTi.s of proving, since you define triangle as straight line and 
define it as circle.’ — Well, that is one alternative which any 
natur alistic Rtliics has to face ; it go fxl is de^ek as 
■ elsPjJt m then impossib le either any 

t^finition is wrong ot^ev en to denj[ such definiti on. 

Z' (2) The otKer aTternative will scarcely be more welcome. 
It is that the discussion is after all a verbal one. When A says 
'Good means pleasant’ and B says 'Good means desired,’ they 
may merely wish to assert that mo.st people have used the word 
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for what is pleasant and for what is desired respectively. And V 
this is quite an interesting subject for discussion; only it is not 
a whit more an ethical discussion than the last was. Nor do I 
think that any exponent of naturalistic Ethics would be willing 
to allow that this was all he meant. They are all so anxious to 
persuade us that what they call the good is what we really 
ought to do. 'Do, pray, act so, because the word "good" is 
generally used to denote actions of this nature’: such, on this^/ 
view, would be the substance of their teaching. And in so far 
as they tell us how we ought to act, their teaching is truly 
ethical, os they mean it to bo. But how perfectly absurd is the 
reason they would give for it! ‘You are to do this, because 
most people use a certain word to denote conduct such as this.' 
‘You are to say the thing which is not, because most people 
call it lying.' That is an argument just as good! — My dear 
sirs, what wB want to know from you as ethical teachers, is not 
how people use a word; it is not even, what kind of. actions 
they approve, which the use of this word ‘good’ may certainly 
imply; what we want to know is simply what is good. We 
may indeed agree that what most people do think good, is 
actually so; we shall at all events be glad to know their 
opinions : but when we say their opinions about what is good, 
we do mean what we say; we do not care whether they call 
that thing which they mean ‘horse’ or ‘table’ or ‘chair,’ ‘gut’ 
or *bon' or we want to know what it is that they so 

call, ^Vhen they say ‘Pleasure is good,' we cannot believe 
that they merely mean ‘Pleasure is pleasure’ and nothing more 
than thay 

12. Suppose a man says ‘I am pleased’; and suppose that 
b not a Ue or a mistake but the truth. "Well, if it is true, what 
does that mean? It means that his mind, a certain definite 
mind, dmllngaished by certain definite marks from all others, 
has at l^is moment a certain definite feeling called pleasure. 
•Pleaaed' msara nothing but having pleasure, and though we 
may he more pleased or leas pleased, and even, we may admit 
for the present, have one or another kind of pleasure; yet in so 
for as it is pleasure we have, whether there be more or leas 
of it, and whether it he of one kind or another, what we have is 
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one definite thing, absolutely indefinable, some one thing that 
is the same in all the various degrees and in all the various 
kinds of it that there may be. We may be able to say how it is 
related to other things: that, for example, it is in the mind, 
that it causes desire, that we are conscious of it, etc., etc. We 
can, I say, describe its relations to other things, but define it we 
can not. And if anybody tried to define pleasure for ns as 
being any other natural object; if anybody Were to say, for 
instance, that pleasure means the sensation of red, and were to 
proceed to deduce from that that pleasure is a colour, we should 
bo entitled to laugh at him and to distrust his future statements 
about pleasure. Well, tha t would be the same fallacy which I 
have called the naturalistic fallac y. That 'pleased' does nob 
mean ‘Having the sensation of red,’ or anything else whatever, 
.^'does nob prevent us from understanding what it does mean. It 
is enough for us to know that ‘pleased’ does mean ‘having the 
sensation of pleasure,’ and though pleasure is absolutely in- 
definable, though pleasure is pleasure and nothing else whatever, 
yet we feel no difficulty in saying that we are pleased. The 
reason is, of course, that when I say ‘I am pleased,’ I do not 
mean that 'I’ am the same thing as 'having pleasure/ Anri 
similarly no difficulty need be found in my saying that 'pleasure 
is good’ and yet not meaning that 'pleasure' is the same thing 
as 'good,’ that pleasure means good, and that good means 
pleasure. If I were to imagine that when I said ‘I am pleased,’ 
I meant that I was exactly the same thing as 'pleased,’ I should 
not indeed call that a naturalistic fallacy, although it would be 
the same fallacy as I have called naturalistic with reference to 
Ethics. The reason of this is obvious enough. When ajuan 
confuses two natural objecte jwith one another, defining the one 
by the other, if for instance, he confuses himself, who is one 
natural object, with ‘pleased’ or with ‘pleasure’ which are 
others, then there is no reason to call the fallacy naturalistio. 
Blit if he. confttaea /.good/,. wllich..is not in the same sense a 
natural object, with any natural object whatever, then there is 
a reason for calling that a naturalistic fallacy; its being made 
with regard to ‘good’ marks it as something quite specific, and 
this specific mistake deserves a name because it is so common. 
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As for the reasons why good is not to be considered a natural 
object, they may be reserved for discussion in another place, ’ 
But, for the present, it is sufficient to notice this: Even if it 
were a natural object, that would not alter the nature of the 
fiiUacy nor diminish its importance one whit. All that I have 
said about it would remain quite equally true; only the name 
which I have called it would not be so appropriate as I think it 
is. And I do not care about the name: what I do care about 
is the fallacy. It does not matter what we call it, provided we 
rccogniso it when we meet with it. It is to be met with in 
almost every book on Ethics; and yet it is not recognised; and 
that is why it is necessary to multiply illustrations of it, and 
convenient to give it a name. It is a very simple fallacy indeed. 
When we say that an orange is yellow, we do not think our 
statement binds us to hold that 'orange’ means nothing else 
than ‘yellow/ or that nothing can ba yellow but an orange. 
Supposing the orange is also sweetl^oes that bind us to say 
that ‘sweet’ is exactly the same thing as 'yellow,' that ‘sweet’ 
most be defined as ‘yellow’? And supposing it be recognised 
that ‘yellow’ just means ‘yellow’ and nothing else whatever, 
does that make it any more difficult to hold that oranges are 
yellow? Most certainly it does not; on the contrary, it would 
be absolutely meaningless to say that oranges were yellow, 
unless yellow did in the end mean just ‘yellow’ and nothing 
else whatever — unless it was absolutely indefinable. We should 
not get any very clear notion about things, which are yellow — 
we should not get very far with our science, if we were bound 
to hold that everything which was yellow, meant exactly the 
same thing as yellow. We should find we had to hold that an 
orange was exactly the same thing as a stool, a piece of paper, 
a lemon, anything you like. We could prove any number of 
absurdities; but should we be the nearer to the truth? Why, 
then, should it be different with ‘good’? Why, if good is good 
and indefinable, should I be held to deny that pleasure is good? 
Is there any difficulty in holding both to be true at once? On 
the contrary, there i» no meaning in saying that pleasure is good, 
nnlees good is something different from pleasure. It is absolutely 
. uaeleee, so far as Ethics is concerned, to prove, as Mr Spencer 
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tries to do, that increase of pleasure coincides with increase of 
life, unless good means something different from either life or 
pleasure. He might just as well try to prove that an orange is 
yellow by shewing that it always is wrapped up in paper. 

13. In fact, if it is not the case that ‘good’ denotes some- 
thing simple and indefinable, only two alternatives are possible: 
either it is a complex, a given whole, about the correct analysis 
of which there may be disagreement; or else it means nothing 
at all, and there is no such subject as Ethics. In general, how- 
ever, ethical philosophers have attempted to define good, without 
recognising what such an attempt must mean. They actually 
use arguments which involve one or both of the absurdities 
considered in | 11. We are, therefore, justified in concluding 
that the attempt to define good is chiefly due to want of clear- 
ness as to the possible nature of definition. There are, in fact, 
only two serious alternatives to be considered, in order to 
establish the conclusion that ‘good* does denote a simple and 
indefinable notion. It might possibly denote a complex, as 
‘horse’ does; or it might have no meaning at all. Neither of 
these possibilities has, however, been clearly conceived and 
seriously maintained, us such, by those who presume to define 
good; and both may be dismissed by a simple appeal to facts. 

(1) The hypothesis that disagreement about the meaning 
of good is disagreement with regard to the correct analysis of a 
given whole, may be most plainly seen to be incorrect by con- 
sideration of the fact that, whatever definition be offered, it may 
he always asked, with significance, of the complex so defined, 
whether it is itself good. To take, for instance, one of the more 
plausible, because one of the more complicated, of such proposed 
definitions, it may easily be thought, at first sight, that to be 
g ood may mean to be that which we desire to desire. Tlius 
if we apply this definition to a particular instance and say 
‘When we think that A is good, wc are thinking that A is one 
of the things which we desire to desire,’ our proposition may 
seem quite plausible. But, if we carry the investigation further, 
and ask ourselves ‘ Is-it fo dpf»Tilfa jv'-dpalrp. A?* it is 
apparent, on a little “reflection, that this question is itself as 
intelligible, as the original question 'Is A good? ’ — that we ate. 
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in fact!, now asking for exactly the same information about the 
desire to desire A., for which we formerly asked with regard to A 
itself. But it is also apparent that the meaning of this second 
question cannot be correctly analysed into ‘Is the desire to 
desire A one of the things which we desire to desire?’: we have 
not before our minds anything so complicated as the question 
'Do we desire to desire to desire to desire A?' Moreover any 
one can easily convince himself by inspection that the predicate 
of this pr oposition — * good ‘ — is posi tively different from th e 
notion of ‘de^rm^ to desire' which enters into its subject; 
‘That we should desire to desire A is good’ is not merely 
equivalent to ‘That A should be good is good.’ It may indeed 
be tnie that what we desire- to desire is always also good; 
perhaps, even the converse may be true: but it is very doubtful 
whether this is the case, and the me'r^ fact that we understand 
very well what is meant by doubting it, shews clearly that we 
have two dififerent notions before our minds. 

(2) And the same consideration is sufficient to dismiss the 
hypothesis that ‘good ’ has no meaning whatsoever. It is very 
natural to make the mistake of supposing that what is uni- 
versally true is of such a nature that its negatiou would be 
self-coutradictory: the importance which has been assigned to 
analytic propositions in the history of philosophy shews how 
easy such a mistake is. .And thus it is very easy to conclude 
that what seems to be a universal ethical principle is in fact an 
identical proposition; that, if, for example, whatever is called 
‘good’ seems to be pleasant, the proposition 'Pleasure is the 
good’ does not assert a connection between two different notions, 
Wt involves only one, that of pleasure, which is easily recognised 
aa a distinct entity. But whoever will attentively consider with 
hiraaelf what is actually before his mind when he asks the 
question 'Is pleasure (or whatever it may he) after all good?' 
can easily satisfy himself that he is not merely wondering 
whether pleasure is pleasant. And if he will try this experiment 
with each suggested definition in succession, he may become 
expert enough to recognise that in every case be has before his 
mind a unique object, with regard to the connection of which 
with any other object, a distinct question may be asked. Every 
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one does in fact understand the question ‘Is this good?' When 
he thinks of it, his state of mind is different from what it would 
be. were he asked 'Is this pleasant, or desired, or approved?’ 
It has a distinct meaning for him, even though he may not 
recognise in what respect it is distinct. Whenever he thinks of 
‘intrinsic value,' or ‘intrinsic worth,’ or says that a thing ‘ought 
to exist,’ he has before his mind the unique object — the unique 
property of things — which I mean by ‘good.’ Everybody is 
constantly aware of this notion, although he may never become 
aware at all that it is different from other notions of which he 
is also aware. But, for correct ethical reasoning, it is extremely 
important that he should become aware of this fact; and, as 
soon as the nature of the problem is clearly understood,,^there 
should be little difficulty in advancing so far in analysis. 

14. ‘Good,’ t hen, is indefinabl e; and yet, so for as I know, 
there is only one ethical writer. Prof. Henry Sidgwick, who has 
clearly recognised and stated this fact. We shall see, indeed, 
how far many of the most reputed ethical systems fall short of 
drawing the conclusions which follow from such a recognition. 
At present I will only quote one instance, which will serve to 
illustrate the meaning and importance of this principle that 
‘good’ is indefinable, or, as Prof Sidgwick says, an 'unanalysable 
notion.’ It is an instance to which Prof. Sidgwick himself 
refers in a note on the passage, in which he argues that;' ought’ 
is unanalysable^ ' 

^"fBentham,’ sa^s Sidgwick, ‘explains that his fundamental 
principle "states the greatest happiness of all those whose 
interest is in question as being the right and proper end of 
human action"'; and yet ‘his language in other passages of the 
same chapter would seem to imply' that he means by the word 
"rig ht” ‘‘cnndne'ive t o the prpneral happiness." Prof. Sidgwick 
sees that, if you take these two statemenfs^ogether, you get 
the absurd result that ‘greatest happiness is the end of human 
action, which is conducive to the general happiness'; and bo 
ahsmd does it seem to him to call this result, as Bentbam calls 
it, ‘t he fundamental principle of a moral sys tem.* that he sug- 
gests that Bentbam cannot have meant it. Yet Prof. Sidgwick 

^ Methodi qf J3tJiie$, Bk. i. Chap, iii, § 1 (6th editian). 
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himself states elsewhere' that Psychological Hedonism is 
‘not seldom confounded with Egoistic Hedonism’; and that 
confusion, as we shall see, rests chiefly on that same fallacy, 
the naturalistic fallacy, which is implied in Bentham’s state- 
ments. Prof. Sidgwick admits theE afo re ■tiha,t- -thii»>J kl]ap.y ia 
sometimes committed, absurd as it is; and I am inclined to 
think that Beutham may really have been one of those who 
committed it. Mill, as we shall see, certainly did commit it, 
In any case, whether Bentham committed it or not, his doctrine, 
ns above quoted, will serve as a very good illustration of this 
fallacy, anti of the importance of the contrary proposition that 
good is indefinable. 

Let us consider this doctrine. Bentham seems to imply, so 
Prof. Sidgwiek says, that the word ‘right ’meonsj. conducive to 
g ene ral happiness.’ Now this, by itself, need not necessarily 
involve tHe naiiimlistic fallacy. For the word ‘right’ is very 
commonly appropriated to actions which lead to the attainment 
of what is good ; which are regarded as means to the ideal and 
not as ends-in-themselvea This use of ‘right,* as denoting 
what is good as a means, whether or not it be also good as 
an end, is indeed the use to which I shall confine the word. 
*Had Bentham been using ‘right’ in this sense, it might be 
perfectly consistent for him to define right as 'conducive to the 
general happiness,’ provided only (and notice this proviso) he 
had already proved, or laid down as an axiom, that general 
happiness was the good, or (what is equivalent bo this) that 
general happiness alone was good. For in that case he would 
have already defined the good as general happiness (a position 
perfectly consistent, as we have seen, with the contention that 
'good' is indefinable), and, since right was to be defined as 
‘conducive to the good,* it would actually TJiean ‘conducive to 
general happiness.* But this method of escape from the charge 
of having committed the naturalistic fallacy has been closed by 
Bentham hinusetf. For his fundamental principle is, we see, 
that the greatest happiness of all concerned is the riffht and 
pr*qH.»r end of human action. He applies the word ‘right,’ there- 
fore, to the end, as such, not only to the means which are 
> tlitho<h «f JBtMet, Bk. i, Obap. Iv, 1 1. 
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conducive to it; and, that being so, right can no longer be 
defined as ‘conducive to the general happiness,' without in- 
volving the fallacy in question. For now it is obvious that the 
definition of right as conducive to general happiness can be used 
by him in support of the fundamental principle that general 
happiness is the right end; instead of being itself derived from 
that principle. If right, by definition, means conducive to 
general happiness, then it is obvious that general happiness 
is the right end. It is not necessary now first to prove or 
assert that general happiness is the right end, before right 
is defined as conducive to general happiness — a perfectly valid 
procedure; but on the contrary the definition of right as con- 
ducive to general happiness proves general happiness to be the 
right end — a perfectly invalid procedure, since in this case the 
statement that ‘general happiness is the right end of human 
action' is not an ethical principle at all, but either, as we have 
seen, a proposition about the meaning of words, or else a 
proposition about the nature of general happiness, not about its 
rightness or goodness. 

Now, I do not wish the importance I assign to this fallacy 
to he misunderstood. The discovery of it does not at all refute 
Bentfaam's contention that greatest happiness is the proper 
end of human action, if that be understood as an ethical 
proposition, as he undoubtedly intended it. That principle 
may be true all the same; we shall consider whether it is so in 
succeeding chapters. Bentham might have maintained it, as 
Prof. Sidgwick does, even if the fallacy had been pointed 
out to him. What I am maintaining is that the reasons which 
he actually gives for hia ethical proposition are fallacious ones 
so far as thiy consist in a definition of right. What I suggest 
is that he did not perceive them to be fallacious; that, if 
he hod done so, he would have been led to seek for other 
reasons in support of his Utilitarianism; and that, had he 
sought for other reasons, he might have found none which he 
thought to be sufficient. In that case he would have changed 
bis whole system — a most important cpnsequence. It is un- 
doubtedly also possible that he would have thought other 
reasons to be suificieut, and in that case his ethical system, 
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in ita main results, ■would still have stood. But, even in this 
jlatter case, his use of the fallacy would be a serious objection to 
Ihim as an ethical philosopher. For it is the business ol Ethics, 

I must insist, not only to obtain true results, but also to find 
valid reasons for them. The direct object of Ethics is know- 
ledge and not practice; and any one who uses the naturalistic 
fallacy has certainly not fulfilled this first object, however 
correct his practical principles may be. 

My objections to Naturalism are then, in the first place, 
that it ofiers no reason at all, far less any valid reason, for any 
ethical principle whatever; and in this it already fails to satisfy 
the requirements of Ethics, as a scientific study. But in the 
second place I contend that, though it gives a reason for no 
ethical principle, it is a eauae of the acceptance of false prin- 
ciples — it deludes the mind into accepting ethical principles, 
which are false; and m this it is contrary to every aim of 
Ethics. It is easy to see that if we start with a definition of 
right conduct as conduct conducive to general happiness; then, 
knowing that right conduct is universally conduct conducive to 
the good, we very easily arrive at the result that the good is 
general happiness. If, on the other hand, we once recognise 
that we must start our Ethics without a definition, we shall be 
much more apt to look about us, before we adopt any ethical 
principle whatever; and the more we look about us, the less 
likely are we to adopt a false one. It may be replied to this: 
Yes, but we shall look about us just as much, before we settle on 
our definition, and are therefore lust as likely to be right. But 
I will try to shew that this is not the case. If yre start with 
the conviction that a definition of good can be found, we start 
with the conviction that good can mean nothing else than some 
/bne property of things; and our only business will then be to 
discover what that property is. But if we recognise that, so far 
as the meaning of good goes, anything whatever may he good, 
start with a much more open mind. Moreover, apart from 
the fact that, when ■we think we have a definition, we cannot 
logically defend our ethical principles in any ■way whatever, 
we shall also be much leas apt to defend them well, even if 
illogicalty. Fur we idiall start with the conviction that good 
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must mean so and so, and shall therefore be inclined either to 
misunderstand our opponent's arguments or to cut them short 
with the reply, ‘This is not an open question: the very meaning 
of the word decides can think otherwise except 

through confusion.' 

16. Our first conclusion as to the subject-matter of Ethics 
is, then, that there is a simple, indefinable, unanalysable object 
of thought by reference to which it must be defined. By what 
name we call this unique object is a matter of indifference, so 
long as we clearly recognise what it is and that it does differ 
from other objects. The words which are commonly taken as 
the signs of ethical judgments all do refer to it; and they are 
-ixpressions of ethical judgments solely because they do so refer. 
But they may refer to it in two different ways, which it is very 
mportant to distinguish, if we are to have a complete definition 
>f the range of ethical judgments. Before I proceeded to argue 
ihat there was such an indefinable notion involved in ethical 
notions, I stated (§ 4) that it was necessary for Ethics to enume- 
rate all true universal judgments, asserting that such and such 
i thing was good, whenever it occurred. But, although all such 
judgments do refer to that unique notion which 1 have called 
good,' they do not all refer to it in the same way. They may 
either assei't that this unique property does always attach to 
the thing in question, or else they may assert only that the 
thing in question is o cause or neoesaary condition for the 
existence of other things to which this unique property does 
attach. The nature of these two species of universal ethical 
judgments is extremely different; and a great part of the 
difficulties, which are met with in ordinary ethical speculation, 
are due to the failure to distinguish them clearly. Their dif- 
ference has, indeed, received expression in ordinary language by 
the contrast between the terras ‘good as means’ and 'good in 
itself,’ 'value as a means’ and ‘intrinsic value.’ But these 
terma are apt to be applied correctly only in the more obvious 
instances; and this seems to he due to the fact that the 
distinction between the conceptions which they denote has not 
been made a separate object of investigation. This distinction 
may be briefly pointed out as follows. 
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16. Wliienever we judge that a thing is ‘ g ood aa a mean s,’ 
we are making a judgment with regard to its causal relations: 
we judge both that it will have a particular kind of effect, and 
that that effect will be good in itself. But to find causal 
judgments that are universally true is notoriously a matter 
of extreme difficulty. The late date at which most of the 
physical sciences became exact, and the comparative fewness 
of the laws which they have succeeded in establishing even 
now, are sufficient proofs of this difiBculty. With regard, then, 
to what are the most frequent objects of ethical judgments, 
namely actions, it is obvious that we cannot be satisfied that 
any of our universal causal judgments are true, even in the 
sense in which scientific laws are so. W e cannot even disc over 
hypothe tical laws of the form ‘Exactly this action vy ill always 
under these conditions, produce exactly liEaJ effect.’ JB»t for a 
correct ethical judgmieht with re^ rd~'tb~the effects-of-ce rtain 
actiflOffWf eptfe'ffiofe’thffi'tbia in twTe^ects. (1) We requ ire 
t o Snow thatlTi^^ action vrill produce a certain effect , under 
vif uitever oircums tanc es it occura. B ut this is certsdidy impossible. 
It is certain that in different circumstances the same action may 
produce effects which are utterly different in all respects upon 
which the value of the effects depends. H ence we can neve r be 
en titled to more than a generalisaiio n — to a proposition of the 
form ‘T his result generally follows this kind of action *; and 
even this generalisation will only be true, if the circumstances 
under which the action occurs are generally the same. This is 
in fact the case, to a great extent, within any one particular 
s^e and state of society. Bub, when we take other ages into 
account, in many most important cases the normal ciroum- 
stances of a given kind of action will be so different, that the 
generalisation which is true for one will not he true for another. 
With tegaxd then to ethical judgments which assert that a 
certiWi kind of action is good aa a means to a t»ert,fl.in .-ltiTid 
none will and ^rnguy, th ough 

genertUly true at ImS lierlod, mU Twg^erally false at others. 
But (fJ) require to know not op ly that one good effgc t will 
be produced, but that, among all euhsefuentTevents affected by 
the"actl«h"m queation, the balance of good will be |^ater 
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t-hnn if any other poasiWe ac tion h adJ aeen perf ormed. In other 
words, to judge that an action is generally a means to good is 
to judge not only that it generally does some good, but that it 
generally does the greatest good of which the circumstances 
admit. In this respect ethical judgments about the effects 
of action involve a difficulty and a complication far greater than 
that involved in the establishment of scientific laws. For the 
latter we need only consider a single effect; for the former it is 
essential to consider not only this, but the effects of that effect, 
and so on as far as our view into the future can reach. It is, 
indeed, obvious that our view can never reach far enough for us 
to be certain that any action will produce the beat possible 
effects. We must be content, if the greatest possible balance 
of good seems to be produced within a limited period. But it 
is important to notice that the whole series of effects within 
a period of considerable length is actually taken account of in 
our common judgments that an action is good as a means; and 
that hence this additional complication, which makes ethical 
generalisations so far more difficult to establish than scientific 
laws, is one which is involved in actual ethical discussions, and 
is of practical importance. The commonest rules of conduct 
‘involve such considerations as the balancing of future bad 
health against immediate gains; and even if we can never 
settle with any certainty how we shall secure the greatest 
possible total of good, we tiy at least to assure ourselves that 
probable future evils will not be greater than the immediate 
good. 

17. There are, then, judgments which state that certain 
kinds of things have good effects; and such judgments, for the 
reasons just given, have the important characteristics (1) that 
they are unlikely to be true, if they state that the kind of thing 
in question aiwaya has good effects, and (2) that, even if they 
only state that it generally has good effects, many of them will 
only be true of certaiq periods in the world’s history. On the 
other hand there are judgments which state that certain kinds 
of things are themselves good; and these differ from the last in 
that, if tnie at all, they are all of them universally true. It is, 
therefore, extremely important to distinguish these two kinds 
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of possible judgments. Both may be expressed in the same 
language; in both cases we commonly say ‘Such and such a 
thing is good.’ But in the one case ‘good’ will mean ‘good as 
means,’ i.e. merely that the thing is a means to good — will have 
good effects: in the other case it will mean ‘good as end’ — we 
shall be judging that the thing itself has the property which, in 
the first ca.se, we asserted only to belong to its effects. It is 
plain that these are very different assertions to make about 
a thing; it is plain that either or both of them may be made, 
both truly and falsely, about all manner of things; and it is 
certain that unless wo are clear as to which of the two we mean 
to assert, we shall have a very poor chance of deciding rightly 
whether our assertion is true or false. It is precisely this clear- 
ness as to the meaning of the question asked which has hitherto 
been almost entirely lacking in ethical speculation. Ethics has 
always been predominantly concerned with the investigation of 
a limited class of actions. With regard to these we may ask 
both how far they are good in themselves and how far they have 
a general tendency to produce good results. And the arguments 
brought forward in ethical discussion have always been of both 
classes — ^hoth such as would prove the conduct in question to be 
good in itself and such as would prove it to be good as a means. 
(But that these are the only questions which any ethical dis- 
] cussion can have to settle, and that to settle the one is not the 
(jame thing as to settle the other— -these two fundamental facts| 
have in general escaped the notice of ethical philosophers.! 
Ethical questions are commonly asked in an ambiguous form. 
It is asked ‘What is a man’s duty under these circumstances?’ 
or ‘Is it right to act in this way?' or ‘What ought we to aim 
at ;^uring?’ But all these questions ore capable of further 
analysis; a corrt'ct answer to any of them involves both judg- 
ments of what is gowl in itself and causal judgments. This is 
implied even by those who maintain that we have a direct and 
immediate judgment of absolute rights and duties. Such a 
judgment coit only mean that the course of action in question is 
tht best thing to do; that, by acting so, every good that can be 
an'eurKKl will have been secured. Now we are not concerned 
the question wheth^ each a judgment will ever be tarue. 
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The question is: What does it imply, if it is true? And the 
only possible answer is that, whether true or false, it implies 
both a proposition as to the degree of goodness of the action in 
question, as compared with other things, and a number of causal 
propositions. For it cannot be denied that the action will have 
consequences; and to deny that the consequences matter is 
to make a judgment of their intrinsic value, as compared with 
the action itself. In asserting that the action is the best thing 
to do, wo assert that it together with its consequences presents 
a greater sum of intrinsic value than any possible alternative. 
And this condition may be realised by any of the three cases: — 
If the action itself has greater intrinsic value than any 
alternative, whereas both its consequences and those of the 
alternatives aro absolutely devoid either of intrinsic merit or 
intrinsic demerit; or-^h) if, though its consequences are in- 
trinsically bad, the balance of intrinsic value is greater than 
would be produced by any alternative; or,|^) if, its consequences 
being intrinsically good, the degree of value belonging to them 
and it conjointly is greater than that of any alternative series. 
In short, to assert that a certain line of conduct is, at a given 
time, absolutely right or obligatory, is obviously to assert that 
more good or less evil will exist in the world, if it he adopted 
than if anything else he done instead. But this implies a 
judgment as to the value both of its own consequences and 
of those of any possible alternative. And that an action will 
have such and such consequences involves a number of causal 
judgments. 

Similarly, in answering the question ‘What ought we to aim 
at securing?’ causal judgments are again involved, but iu a 
somewhat different way. We are liable to forget, because it is 
so obvious, that this question can never be answered correctly 
except by naming something which can ha secured. Not every- 
thing can be secured; and, even if we judge that nothing which 
cannot he obtained would be of equal value with that which 
can, the possibility of the latter, as well as its value, is 
to its being a proper end of action. Accordingly neither our 
judgments as to what actions we ought to perform, nor even our 
judgments as to the ends which they ought to produce, are 
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pure jadgnients of intrinsic value. With regard to the former, 
an action which is absolutely obligatory may have no intrinsic 
value whatsoovor; that it is perfectly virtuous may mean 
merely that it causes the best possible effects. And with regard 
to the latter, these best possible results which justify out action 
can, in any case, have only so much of intrinsic value as the 
laws of nature allow ua to secure; and they in their turn may 
have no intrinsic value whatsoever, but may merely be a means 
to the attainment (in a still further future) of something that 
has such value. Whenever, therefore, we ask ‘ What ought we 
to do?’ or ‘What ought wc to try to get?' we are asking 
questions which involve a correct answer to two others, com- 
pletely different in kind from one another. We must know loih 
what degree of intrinsic value different things have, and how 
these different things may be obtained. But the vast majority 
of questions which have actually been discussed in Ethics — all 
practical questions, indeed — ^involve this double knowledge; and 
they have been discussed without any clear separation of the 
two distinct questions involved. A great part of the vast 
disagreements prevalent in Ethics is to be attributed to this 
failure in analysis. By the use of conceptions which involve 
both that of intrinsic value and that of causal relation, as if they 
involved intrinsic value only, two different errors have been 
rendered almost univer-sal. Either it is assumed that nothing 
has intrinsic value which is not possible, or else it is assumed 
that what is necessary must have intrinsic value. Hence the 
primary and peculiar business of Ethics, the determination what 
things have intrinsic value and in what degrees, has received no 
aiiec|uate treatment at all. And on the other hand a thorough 
discussion of means has been also largely neglected, owing to an 
obsenre perception of the truth that it is perfectly irrelevant to 
the question of intrinsic values. But however this may be, and 
however strongly any particnlar reader may be convinced that 
some one of the mutually contrarlietory systems which hold the 
field has given a correct answer either to the question what has 
intrinsic value, or to the question what we ought to do, or to 
bttth. it must at least be admitted that the questions what is 
best in and what will bring about the best possible, arc 
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uttefly distinct; that both belong to the actual subject-mabter 
of Ethics; and that the more clearly dietinct questions are 
distinguished, tb®''^tter is our chance of answering both 
correctly. 

-ISi/^ere remains one point which must not be omitted 
in ao^plete description of the kind of questions which Ethics 
has to answer. The main division of those questions is, as 
I have said, into two; the question what things are good in 
themselves, and the question to what other things these are 
related as effects. The first of these, which is the primary 
ethical question and is presupposed by the other, includes a 
correct comparison of the various things which have intrinsic 
value (if there are many such) in respect of the degree of value 
which they have; and such comparison involves a difficulty of 
principle which has greatly aided the confusion of intrinsic 
value with mere ' goodness as a means.’ It has been pointed out 
that one difference between a judgment which asserts that a 
thing is good in itself, and a judgment which asserts that it is 
a means to good, consists in the fact that the first, if true of 
one instance of the thing in question, is necessarily true of all; 
whereas a thing which has good effects under some circumstances 
may have bad ones under others. Now it is certainly true that 
all judgments of intrinsic value are in this sense universal; but 
the principle which I have now to enunciate may easily make 
it appear as if they were not so but resembled the judgment 
of means in being merely general. There is, as will presently 
be maintained, a vast number of different things, each of which 
has intrinsic yalne; t here are also very ma ny which are positively 
ba^and there is a still larger class o f lliings. whlcfi appear " 
toJ^igdifiGarant. But a thing belonging to_any of thesfi. three 
classes may occur as part of "a who le, which includes among 

ity’6th Fr”payiir6t1&er 'ffiinjga!kelQI4?^ 

the offier twoT classes; and these whole^ as such,_may„ajBa,liave 
intrinsic value. to which it is necessary to call 
attention, ig^that tM value of such a whole bears no r egu lar pro- 
to the sum of the values j^itsjggr^n It is certain that a 
goo3’1ffiing“fiiay"eHst in such a relation to another gqqd thing 
that the vahis of the whole thus formed is immeiii^^\eat,ftr 
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than the sumjjf the y alnea of ,tke.iay.Q..gaQ.d. thinge. Tjy is c ertain 
that a” -OLa gopd _and an indifferent thmg 
may have immensely greater value than..,that. good .thing its,§ij[, 
ppMessesT’^yiO^S-tfcain i^d things or a .b.ad tliing,anii,, 

an indifferent thing may„ferm .a_„wholB_tnuclL worse- than,, .tb^ 
BUm oi badness of, its partgfyAnd it seems as if indifferent 
things may also bo the sole ^stituontTof awhole which has 
great value, either positive or negatke. Whether the addition 
of a bad thing to n good whole may increase the positive value 
of the whole, or the addition of a bad thing to a bad may 
prcHluce a whole having positive value, may seem more doubt- 
ful; but it is, at least, possible, and this possibility must be 
taken into aocoimt in our ethical investigations. However we 
may decide particular questions, the principle is clear. T/ie 
valM o/ jt be the same as the sum 

of the valu^ Qj- its parts. 

A single instance will suffice to illustrate the kind of relation 
in question. It aeema .ja be true tha t to he conscions of a 
beautiful object is a_th ing-o£ grea t intninii^val]^"^^ 
the jiiame object, if no one be conscious of it, has certainly cpm-_ 

•' pamtiyety. little yalut'j and is coinmunly held to have none at all." 
But the conscionsnesa of a-h flattti&il-^jaet ,is ce rtainly a whole 
of §0106 sort in w hich w e ca n di 3 tiDgu isb.„ftS.DaEta .the jQibj,Bc.t jan 
tSe one hand,and. tbe being conaoions o n the othmr. Now this ■>' 
latter fhetor occurs as port of a different whole, whenever we 
are conscious of anything; and it would seem that some of these 
wholes have at all events very little value, and may even be 
indifferent or positively bod. Yet we cannot always attribute 
the slightness of their value to any positive demerit in the object 
which differentiates them from the consciousness of beauty; 
the object itself may approach as near as possible to absolute 
neutrality. Since, therefore, mere consciousness does not always 
eonfer great value uim the whole of which it forms a part, even 
though its object may have no groat demerit, we cannot at- 
tribute the great superiority of the consciousness of a beautiful 
thing over the beautiful thing itself to the mere addition of the 
, value of consciousuess to that of the beautiful thing. Whatever 
I the intrinsic value of consciousness may be, it does not give to 
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the whole of which it forms a port a value proportioned to the 
sum of its value and that of its object. If this be so, we have 
here an instance of a whole possessing a different intrinsic value 
from the sum of that of its partsj and whether it be so or not, 
what is meant by such a difference is illustrated by this case. 

19, Thera are , then, wh oles whic h posse ss the jprqperty that ] 
their value is different from .the sum of the values of their parts; 
and the relations which subsist between such parts and the 
whole of which they form a part have not hitherto been dis- 
tinctly recognised or received a separate name. Two points are 
especially worthy of notice. (1) It is p lain t hat the existence of 
any such part is a necessary con dition for th e exisfehce^F that 
gnn3“whicfa 'is "consEtuted^^ t he wh ole. And exactly the same 
laSgifagffli'ift also express the relation between a means and 
the good thing which is its effect. But yet there is a most 
important difference between the two cases, constituted by the 
fact that the part is, whereas the means is not, a part of the 
good thing for the existence of which its existence is a necessary 
condition. The necessity by which, if the good in question is to 
exist, the means to it must exist is merely a natural or causal 
necessity. If the laws of nature were different, exactly the 
same good might exist, although what is now a necessary 
condition of its existence did not exist. The exist ence of the 
ineaua has no intrinsic value; and its utter annihilation, would 
leave the value of that which it is now necessary to secure 
entirely unchanged. But in the case of a part of such a whole 
as we are now considering, it is otherwise. In this case the 
good in question cannot conceivably exist, unless the part exist 
also. The necessity which connects the two is quite inde- 
pendent of natural law. What is asserted to have intrinsic 
value is the existence of the whole; and the existence of the 
whole includes the existence of its part. Suppose the part 
removed, and what remains is not what was asserted to have 
intrinsic value; but if we suppose a means removed, what 
remains is just what tvas asserted to have intrinsic value. And 


I 
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yet (2) the existen ce o f the part muj itself have no mor e 
t nJtrin8iQ"Taiue than that of the meana^ It is this fact which 
constitutes the paradux of the relation which we are discussing. 
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It has just been said that what has intrinsic value is the 
existence of the whole, and that this includes the existence of ** 
the part; and from this it would seem a natural inference that 
the existence of the part has intrinsic value. But the inferenco 
would be as false as if we were to conclude that, because the 
number of two stones was two, each of the stones was also two, ' 
The part of a valuable whole retains exactly the same value 
when it is, as when it is not, a part of that whole. If it had 
value under other circumstances, its value is not any greater 
when it is part of a far more valuable whole; and if it had no 
value by itself, it has none still, howler great be that of the 
whole of which it now forms a part.^'We are not then justified 
in asserting that one and the same thing is under some circum- 
stances intrinsically good, and under others not so; as we are 
justified in asserting of a means that it sometimes does and 
Rometiaies does not produce good results. And yet we are 
justified in asserting that it is far more desirable that a certain 
thing should exist under some circumstances than under others; 
namely when other things will exist in such relations to it as to 
form a more valuable whole. It will not have more intrinsic 
value under these circumstances than under others; it will not 
necessarily even he a means to the existence of things having 


more intrinsic value : hut it will, like a means, be a necessary 
condition for the existence of that which has greater intrinsic 
value, although, unlike a means, it will itself form a part of this 
more valuable existent. 


20. I have said that the peculiar relation between part and 
whole which I have just been trying to define is one which has 
received no se|)arate name. It would, however, be useful that 
it should have one; and there is a name, which might well he 
appropriated to it, if only it could bo divorced from its present 
unfortimate naage. I’hiloBophers, especially those who profess 
to have derived great benefit from the writings of Hegel, have 
latterly made much use of the terms 'organic whole,’ ‘organic 
unity," ‘org!Uiic relatinn.' The reason why these terms might 
well be appropriated to the use suggested is that the peculiar 
relation of pjtrts to whole, just defined, is one of the properties 
which distinguishes the wholes to which they are actually applied 
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with the greatest frequency. And the reason why it is desirable 
that they should be divorced from their present usage is that, 
ftS at present used, they have no distinct sense and, on the con- 
trary, both imply and propagate errors of confusion. 

To say that a thing is an *organte whole* is gen e rally urider- 
stood to imply thatJ.ta.-pa rts are related t,Q_Qne another ancLto 
itjspiiyVs mea ns to endi it is also understood to imply that they 
have a property described in some such phrase as that t hey hav e 
no moaning or significance apart fr om the w hole’; and finally 
such a whole is also treated as if it had the property to which 
I am proposing that the name should be confined. But those 
who use the term give us, in general, no hint as to how they 
suppose these three properties to be related to one another. 
It seems generally to he assumed that they are identical ; and 
always, at least, that they are necessarily connected with one 
another. That they are not identical I have already tried to 
shew; to suppose them so is to neglect the very distinctions 
pointed out in the last paragraph; and the usage might well be 
discontinued merely because it encourages such neglect. But 
a still more cogent reason for its discontinuance is that, so far 
from being necessarily connected, the second is a property which 
can attach to nothing, being a self-contradictory conception; 
whereas the first, if we insist on its most important sense, 
applies to many cases, to which we have no reason to think that 
the third applies also, and the third certainly applies to many 
to which the first does not apply. 

21. These relations between the three properties just dis- 
tinguished may be illustrated by reference to a whole of the kind 
from which the name ' organic * was derived — a whole which i .q 
an organism in th e sc ientific sen s e — name ly the_ h 2 ji)aaiu.bo!dy. 

(1) There exists betwe en many parts of our bodj (though 
not between all) a relation wHch Has BeenTTamiliarised by the 
fable, attributed to Menenius Agrippa, concerning the belly 
and its members. We can find in it ;Bajt3 su ch that the con- 
tinued existence of the one jg necessaiy, condition .. iac--the 
continued existence of the ptheri jwhile the continued existence 
of this latter is also a necessary condition for the conti nued 
existcnce'bF 'the ' fiinuer.^THis amounts to no more than saying 
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that in the body we have instances of two things, both enduring 
for some time, which have a relation of mntual causal depteodfince 
on one another — a relation of * reciprocity/ Frequently no more 
than this is meant liy 'saying that the parts ot the body form an 
■ organic unity,’ or that they are mntu ally_ro^Taa-and-iaids. to 
And we certainly have here a striking character- 
istic of living things. But it would be extremely rash to assert 
that this relation of mutual causal dependence was only ex- 
hibited by living things and hence was sufficient to define theii 
peculiarity. And it is obvious that of two things which havt 
this relation of mutual dependence, neither may have intrinsk 
value, or one may have it and the other lack it. They are not 
necessarily 'ends' to one another in any sense except that in 
which 'end' means 'effect.' And moreover it is p lai n th aLia. 
this sense the whole cannot he an end to any of ite parts. We 
are”apt to talk bT"‘ the” whole* in contrast to one of its parts, 
when in fact we mean only the rest of the parts. But strictly 
the whole must inc lude all its part s and no part paiP.bft.ia.,gsuge 
of the whqlejibecauaaJi ,cannptjbe>. .oause_^ It is plain, 

therefore, that this relation of mutual causal dependence implies 
nothing with regard to the value of either of the objects which 
have it; and that, even if both of them happen also to have 
value, this relation between them is one which cannot hold 
between part and whole. 

But (2) i t may a lso be Jjhe. case that our body as a whole 
has a y^ue greater than the sum of values of^its parte ;_and 
this mjy .be . what is mea,nt^\^^^^ that the parte are 

means to the.wholg. It is obvious that if we ask the question 
‘Why should the parts be such as they are?’ a proper answer 
may be 'Because the whole they form has so much value.’ But 
it is equally obvious that thp relation whmb we thiia assart to 
esiat between an4.wbale-ia,qftite,,,diffbrtftt from that w hich 
we assert to exist bfitwfisa .. part. part wheu^wp. Bay..,' Tb^ 
part exists, because that one could not exiat -withoiut-jt.’ In 
the latter esse We awert the two parts to be causally connected; 
but, in the former, part and whole cannot be causally connected, 
and the relation which we assert to exist between them may 
exist even though the parte are nob causally connected either. 
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All the parts of a picture do not have that relation of mutual 
causal dependence, which certain parts of the body have, and 
yet the existence of those which do not have it may be abso- 
lutely essential to the value of the whole. The two relations 
are quite distinct in kind, and we cannot infer the existence 
of the one from that of the other. It can, therefore, serve no 
useful purpose to include them both under the same name; and 
if we are to say that a wh(^e ja organic because its parts arej[ra 
this sense) ‘means’ to the whole, we must «ti#say that it is organic 
because its parts are caiisally dependent on one another. 

22. But finally (3) the sense which has been most prominent 
in recent uses of the term 'organic whole’ is one whereby it 
asserts the parts of such a whole to have a property which the 
parts of no whole can possibly have. It is supposed that just 
as the whole would not be what it is but for the existence of 
the parts, so the parts would not be what they are but for the 
e-ristence of the whole; and this is understood to mean not 
merely that any particular part could nob exist unless the 
others existed too (which is the case where relation (1) exists - 
between the parts), but actually that the part is no distinct 
object of thought — that the whole, of which it is a part, is in 
its turn a part of it. That this supposition is self-contradictory 
a very little reflection should be sufficient to shew. We may 
admit, indeed, that when a particular thing is a part of a whole, 
it does possess a predicate which it would not otherwise po.ssess 
— namely that it is a part of that whole. But what cannot be 
admitted is that this predicate alters the nature or enters into 
the definition of the thing which has it. When we think of 
the part itself, we mean just tiiat which we assert, in this case, 
to have the predicate that it is part of the whole; and the mere 
assertion that it is a part of the whole involves that it should 
itself be distinct from that which we assert of it. Otherwise 
we contradict ourselves since we assert that, not it, but some- 
thing else — namely it together with that which we assert of it 
— has the predicate which we assert of it. In short, it is obvious 
that no part contains analytically the whole to which it belongs, 
or any other parts of that whole. The relation, of part to whole 
i s ««< th e same as that of whole to part ; and tha'V5®3nle'flEitiOn 
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of the latter is that it d oes conta in analytically that 
S£ua’'*1arheHt9T^^ yet this 'very self-contradictory doc- 

tnn^W'the chief ''mark which shews the influence of HegCi 
upon modem philosophy — an influence which pervades almost 
the whole of orthodox philosophy. This is what is generally 
implied by the cry against falaiflcation by abstraction; that a 
whole is always a part of its part! ‘If you want to know the 
truth about a part,’ we are told, ‘you must consider not that 
piirt, but something else — namely the whole: nothin g is true of 
thp„j!arb, but only, of the whole.’ Yet plainly it must bo true 
of the part at least that it is a part of the whole; and it is 
obvious that when wo say it is, we do not mean merely that the 
whole is a part of itself. This doctrine, therefore, that a part 
can have ‘no meaning or significance apart from its whole’ 
must he utterly rejected. It implies itself that the statement 
*’rhia is a part of that whole’ has a meaning; and in order that 
this may have one, both subject and predicate must have a 
distinct meaning. And it is easy to see how this false doctrine 
has arisen by confusion with the two relations (1) and (2) which 
may really be properties of wholes. 

(tt) The escist ence of a pa rt may he connected a natural 
0^ausd.-il£C.ei8ait5!!^h"''ihe ~exi3 te ]M^^ of its 

whde^ and further wha t m a pa rt of a whole a nd what, has 
c eased t o be such a part, although differing Tntrinaicall y from 
one another, may be cjilied' By one and tHe" same na me, Thus, 
to'lSEb'¥'t^lcar example, if an arm Be cut ^ from the human 
body, we still call it an arm. Yet an arm, when it is a part of 
the body, undoubtedly differs from a dead arm; and hence we 
may easily be led to say ‘The arm which is a part of the body 
would not be what it is, if it were not such a part,* and to 
think that the contnidiction thus expressed is in reality a 
characteristic of things. But, in fact, the dead arm never was 
a part of the body; it is only partially identical with the living 
arm. Those parts of it which are identical with parts of the 
living arm are exactly the same, whether they belong to the 
body or not; and in them we have an undeniable instance of 
one and the same thing at one time forming a part, and at 
another not (breuing a part of the presumed 'organic whole.’ 
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On the other hand those properties which are possessed by the 
living, and not by the dead, arm, do not exist in a changed form 
in the latter: they simply do not exist there at all. By a causal 
necessity their existence depends on their having that relation 
to the other parts of the body which we express by saying that 
they form part of it. Yet, most certainly, if they ever did not 
form part of the 'body, they would be exactly what they are 
when they do. That they differ intrinsically from the properties 
of the dea<l arm and that they form part of the body are 
propositions not analytically related to one another. There is 
no contradiction in supposing them to retain such intrinsic 
differences and yet not to form part of the body. 

But (6) when we are told that a living arm has no meaning 
or significance apart from the body bo which it belongs, a differ-, 
ent fallacy is also 8uggested.„ ‘To have meaning or significance' 
is commonly used in the sense of ‘to have importance'; and this 
again means ‘to have value either as a means or as an end.’ 
Now it is quite possible that even a living arm, apart from its 
body, would have no intrinsic value whatever; although the 
whole of which it is a part has great intrinsic value owing to 
its presence. Thus we may easily come to say that, as a par t 
of the body, i t has gr eat yal]ite,jvvbereaa by itself it would, have 
noner'a nid thus that its whoje ‘.meaning,’ lies in its relation to 
the body. But in fact the value in question obviously does not 
Belong to it at all. To have value merely as a part is equivalent 
to having no_ yalue, .^iFa^but merely being a p?fLpC 
which Owing, however, to neglect of this distinction, 

the assertion that a part has value, as a part, which it wouId_ 
not otherwise have, easily Ieads"t6' the assumption that it is also 
different, as a part, from what it would otherwise be; for it is, 
in fact, true that two things which have a different value must 
also differ in other respects. Hence the assumption that one 
and the same thing, because it is a part of a more valuable whole 
at one time than at another, therefore has more intrinsic value at 
one time than at another, has encouraged the self-contradictoi’y 
belief that one and the same thing may be two different things, 
and that only in one of its forms is it truly what it is. 

For these reasons, I shall, where it seems convenient, take 
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the liberty to use the term ‘organic’ with a special seuse, I 
shall use it to denote the fact that a.who le has an intrinsic value 
different in amount from the sum of the values .of its parts. 1 
shall use it' to denote this and only this. The terra will not 
imply any causal relation whatever between the parts of the 
whole in question. And it will not imply either, that the parts 
are inconceivable except as parts of that whole, or that, when 
they form parts of such a whole, they have a value different 
from that which they would have if they did not. Understood 
in this special and perfectly definite sense the relation of an 
orgHfiie whole to its parts is one of the most important which 
Ethics has to recognise. A chief part of that science should be 
(xicupietl in comiiariiig the relative values of various goods ; and 
the grossest errors will be committed in such comparison if it 
be aisiumed that wherever two things form a whole, the value 
of that whole is merely the sum of the values of those two 
things. With this question of ‘organic wholes,’ then, we com- 
plete the enumeration of the kind of problems, with which it is 
the business of Ethics to deal. 

23. In this chapter I have endeavoured to enforce the 
following conclusions. (1) The peculiarity of Ethics is not that 
it investigates assertions about human conduct, but that it 
iny^tigates assertions about Aat j^rpperty of thm^ which is 
denoted by the term ‘gd^,’ and. the converse property denoted 
by the tena.'-bad.!. It must, in order to establish its conclusions, 
investigate the truth of all such assertions, except those which 
assert the relation of this pmperty..only to a single existent 
fl — 4). (2) This property, by reference to which the subject- 
matter of Ethics must he defined, is itself simple and indefinable 
<S — 14). And (3) all assertions about its relation to other 
thing* are of two, and only two, kinds: they either assert in 
what degree thin^ themselves possess this property, or else 
they ams^ cauttal relations between other things and those 
which pomm it (16—17). Finally, (4) in considering the 
different degrees in which things themselves possess this pro- 
perty. we have to take account of the fact that a whole may 
possess, it in a degree different from that which is obtained by 
tumtaing Uiw degrees in which its parts possess it ^18 — 22). 
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NATUEALISTIO ETHICS. 

24. It results from the conclusions of Chapter I, that all 
ethiual questions fall under one or other of three classea The 
first class contains but one question — the question What is the 
nature of that peculiar predicate, the relation of which to other 
things constitutes the object of all other ethical investigations? 
or, in other words, What is meant by good? This first question 
I have already attempted to answer. The peculiar predicate, 
by reference to which the sphere of Ethics must be defined, is 
simple, unanalysable, indefinable. There remain two classes of 
questions with regard to the relation of this predicate to other 
things. We may ask either (1) To what things and in what 
degree does this predicate directly attach? What things are 
good in themselves? or (2) By what means shall we be able 
to make what exista in the world as good as possible ? What 
causal relations hold between what is best in itself and other 
things? 

, In this and the two following chapters, I propose to discuss 
certain theories, which offer us an answer to the question What 
is goad in itself? I say advisedly — an answer; for these theories 
are all characterised by the fact that, if true, they would simplify 
the study of Ethics very much. They all hold that there is only 
one kind of fact, of which the existence has any value at all. 
But they all also possess another characteristic, which is my 
reason for grouping them together and treating them first; 
namely that the main reason why the single kind of fact they 
name bos been held to define the sole good, is that it has been 
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held to define what is meant by 'good' itself. In other words 
they are all theories of the end or ideal, the adoption of which 
has been chiefly caused by the commission of what I have called 
the naturalistic fallacy: they all confuse the first and sccoadof 
the three possible questions which Ethics can ask. It is, indeed, 
this fact which explains their contention that only a single kind 
of thing is good. That a thing should be good, it has been 
thought, means that it possesses this single property: and hence 
(it ia thought) only what possesses this property is good. The 
inforcnco seems very natural; and yet what is meant by it i» 
self-contradictory. For those who make it fail to perceive that 
their conclusion ‘what po-s-scsses this property is good’ is a 
significant proposition; that it does not mean either ‘what 
possesses this property, possesses this property' or ‘the word 
“good" denotes that a thing possesses this property.’ And yet, 
if it does not mean ono or other of these two things, the inference 
contradicts its own premise. 

I propose, therefore, to discuss certain theories of what is 
good in itself, which are based on the naturalistic fallacy, in the 
sense that the commission of this fallacy has been the main 
cause of their wide acceptance. The discussion will be designed 
both (1) further to illustrate the fact that the naturalistic 
Mlacy is a fallacy, or, in other words, that we are all aware of a 
certain simple quality, which (and not anything else) is what w( 
mainly mean by the term 'good'; and (2) to shew that not one 
but many different things, ijossess this property. For I cannoi 
hope to recommend the doctrine that things which are good d< 
not owe their gootlness to their common possession of any other 
property, without a criticism of the main doctrines, opposed to 
this, whose jwwer to recomtueiid themselves is proved by their 
wide prevalence. 

25. The theories I propose to discuss may he conveniently 
dividtid into two groups. The naturalistic fallacy always implies 
that when we think 'This is good,* what we are thinking is that 
the thing in question bears a definite relation to some one other 
thing. Hut this otu* thing, by reference to which good ia defined, 
may he either what I rimy call a natural object— somothing of 
which th« exiatouce i» admittedly on object of experience — or 
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else it may be an object which is only inferred to exist in a 
supersensible real world. These two types of ethical theory I 
propose to treat separately. Theories of the second type may 
conveniently be called ‘metaphysical,’ and I shall postpone con- 
sideration of them till Chapter IV. In this and the following 
chapter, on the other hand, I shall deal with theories which owe 
their prevalence to the supposition that good can be defined by 
reference to a natural object', and these are what I mean hy the 
n.ame, which gives the title to this chapter, 'Naturalistic Ethics.’ 
It should be observed that the fallacy, by reference to which I 
define 'Metaphysical Ethics,* is the same in kind; and I give it 
hut one name, the naturalistic fallacy. But when we regard 
the ethical theories recommended by this fallacy, it seems con- 
venient to distinguish those which consider goodness to consist 
in a relation to something which exists here and now, from those 
which do not. According to the former, Ethics is an empirical 
or positive science: its conclusions could be all established by 
means of empirical observation and induction. But this is not 
the ease with Metaphysical Ethics. There is, therefore, a 
marked distinction between these two groups of ethical theories 
based on the same fallacy. And within Naturalistic theories, 
too, a convenient division may also be made. There is one 
natural object, namely pleasure, which has perhaps been as 
frequently held to he the sole good as all the rest put together. 
And there is, moreover, a further reason for treating Hedonism 
separately. That doctrine has, I think, as plainly as any other, 
owed its prevalence to the naturalistic fallacy; but it has had a 
singular fate in that the writer, who first clearly exposed the 
fallacy of the naturalistic arguments by which it had been 
attempted to prove that pleasure was the sole good, has main- 
tained that nevertheless it the sole good. I propose, there- 
fore, to divhle my discussion of Hedonism from that of other 
Naturalistic theories; ti-eating of Naturalistic Ethics in general 
in this chapter, and of Hedonism, in particular, in the next. 

26. The subject of the present chapter is, then, ethical 
theories which declare that no intrinsic value is to be found 
except in the possession of some one natural property, other than 
pleasure; and which declare this because it is supposed that to 
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be ‘good’ means to possess the property in question. Such 
theories I call ‘Naturalistic.’ I have thus appropriated the 
name Naturalism to a particular method of approaching Ethics— 
a method which, strictly understood, is inconsistent with the 
possibility of any Ethics whatsoever. This method consists in 
substituting for ‘good’ some one property of a natural objector 
of a collection of natural objects; and in thus replacing Ethics 
by some one of the natural sciences. In general, the science 
thus substituted is one of the sciences specially concerned with 
man, owing to the general mistake (for such I hold it to be) of 
regarding the mutter of Ethics os confined to human conduct. 
In general, Psychology has been the science substituted, as by 
J. S. Mill; or Sociology, as by Professor CliflFord, and other modern 
writers. But any other science might equally well be substi- 
tuted. It is the same fallacy which is implied, when Professor 
Tyndall recommends us to ‘conform to the laws of matter’: and 
here the science which it is proposed to substitute for Ethics ia 
simply Physics. The name then is perfectly general; for, no 
matter what the something is that good is held to mean, the 
theory is still Naturalism. Whether good be defined as yellow 
or green or blue, as loud or soft, as round or square, as sweet or 
bitter, as productive of life or productive of pleasure, as willed or 
desired or felt: whichever of these or of any other object in the 
world, good may bo held to mean, the theory, which holds it to 
mean them, will he a naturalistic theory, I have called such 
theories naturalistic because all of these terms denote properties, 
simple or complex:, of some simple or complex natural objectl 
and, before I proceed to consider them, it will be well to define 
what is meant by ‘nature’ and by ‘natural objects,’ 

By ‘nature,’ then, I do mean and have meant that which is 
the subject-matter of the natural sciences and also of psychology. 
It may be said to include all that has existed, does exist, or will 
exist in time. If we consider whether any object ia of such a 
nature that it may be said to exist now, to have existed, or to 
he about to exist, then we may know that that object is a 
natural object, and that nothing, of which this is not true, is a 
natumi object. Thus, for instance, of our minds we should say 
that they did exist yesterday, that they do exist to-day, and 
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jirobably will exist in a minute or two. We shall say that we had 
thoughts yesterday, which have ceased to exist now; although 
their effects may remain: and in so far as those thoughts did 
exist, they too are natural objects* 

There is, indeed, no difficulty about the ‘objects' themselves, 
in the sense in which I have just used the term. It is easy to 
aay which of them are natural, and which (if any) are not 
natural. But when we begin to consider the properties of 
objects, then I fear the problem is more difficult. Which 
among the properties of natural objects are natural properties 
and which are not? For I do not deny that good is a property 
of certain natural objects; certain of them, I think, are good; 
and yet I have said that ‘ good' itself is not a natural property. 
Well, my test for these too also concerns their existence in 
time. Can *vo imagine ‘good’ as existing by itself in time, 
and not merely as a property of some natural object? For 
myself, I cannot so imagine it, whereas with the greater number 
of properties of objects — thc»6 which I call the natural 
properties — their existence does seem to me to be independent 
of the existence of those objects. They are, in fact, rather 
parts of which the object is made up than mere predicates 
which attach to it. If they were all taken away, no object 
would be left, not even a bare substance; for they are in 
themselves substantial and give to the object all the substance 
that it has. But this is not so with good. If indeed good 
were a feeling, as some would have us believe, then it would 
exist in time. But that is why to call it so is to commit 
the naturalistic fallacy. It will always remain pertinent to ask, 
whether the feeling itself is good; and if so, then good cannot 
itself be identical with any feeling. 

27. Those theories of Ethics, then, are ‘naturalistic’ which 
declare the solo good to consist in some one property of things, 
which exists in time; and which do so because they suppose 
that ‘good’ itself can he defined by reference to such a property. 
And we may now proceed to consider such theories. 

And, first of all, one of the most famous of ethical maxims 
is that which recommends a ‘life according to nature.’ That 
was the principle of the Stoic Ethics; but, since their Ethics 
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has some claim to he called metaphysical, I shall not attempt 
to deal with it here. But the same phrase reappears in * 
Rousseau; and it is not unfrequently maintained even now 
that what we ought to do is to live naturally. Now let us 
examine this contention in its general form. It is obvious, 
in the first place, that we cannot say that everything natural is 
good, except perhaps in virtue of some metaphysical theory, 
such as I shall deal with later. If everything natural is 
equally good, then certainly Ethics, ns it is ordin.arily under- 
shiod, disappears: for nothing is more certain, from an ethical 
point of view, than that somo things aro had and others goo<l; 
the object of Ethics is. indeed, in chief part, to give yon 
general rules whereby you may avoid the one and secure 
the other. What, then, does 'natural' mean, in this advice 
to live naturally, since it obviously cannot apply to everything 
that is natnmi? 

The phrase seems to point to a vague notion that there ia 
some such thing os natural good; to a belief that Nature 
may be said to dx and decide what shall be good, just as 
she fixes and decides what shall exist. For instance, it may 
be 8iip[K>sed that 'health* is susceptible of a natural definition, 
that Nature has fixed what health shall be; and health, it may 
be said, is obviously good; hence in this c.ase N.T,ture has 
decided the matter; we have only to go to her and ask her 
what health is, and we shall know what is good: we shall 
have based an ethics ujKin science. But what is this natural 
definition of health? I can only conceive that health should 
be defined in natural terms as the n(yrmnl state of an org.anism; 
for undoubtedly disease is also a natural product. To any 
that health is what is ])n-?erved by evolution, and wh.at itself 
tends to preserve, in the striiggle for existence, the organism 
which possesses it, rnmp.s t*» the same thing: fur the point 
of evolution is that it pretomla tf) give a causal explanation 
of why »5mr forms of lil'e are normal and others are abnormal; 
It explains the origin of sp/cies. When therefore wo are told 
that health is natural, w^* may presume that what is meant 
is that it is normal; and that when we are tohl to punsue 
health n« ft natural eml, what is implied is that the normal 
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ranat be good. But is it so obvious that the normal must 
bo good? Is it really obvious that health, for instance, is 
good? Was the excellence of Socrates or of Shakespeare 
normal? Was it nob rather abnormal, extraordinary? It is, I 
think, obvious in the first place, that not all that is good is 
normal; that, on the contrary, the abnormal is often better 
than the normal: peculiar excellence, as well as peculiar 
vioiousncss, must obviously be not normal but abnormal. Yet 
it may be said that nevertheless the normal is good; and I 
myself am not prepared to dispute that health is good. What 
I contend is that this must not be taken to be obvious; that 
it nnwb bo regarded as an open question. To declare it to be 
nhvioiia is to suggest the naturalistic fallacy: just as, in some 
recent books, a proof that genius is diseased, abnormal, has 
been used in orfier to suggest that genius ought not to be 
encouraged. Such reasoning is fallacious, and dangerously 
^ tallaoious. The fact is that in the very words ‘health’ and 
‘disease’ we do commonly include the notion that the one 
is good and the other bad. But, when a so-called scientific 
definition of them is attempted, a definition in natural terms, 
the only one possible is that by way of ‘normal’ and ‘abnormal’ 
Now, it is easy to prove that some things commonly thought 
excellent are abnormal; and it follows that they are diseased. 
Bat it does not follow, except by virtue of the naturalistic 
fidhcy.that those things, commonly thought good, are therefore 
bad. All that has really been shewn is that in some cases there 
is a conflict between the common judgment that genius is 
good, and the common judgment that health is good. It is not 
sufficiently recognised that the latter judgment has not a whit 
more warrant for its truth than the former; that both are 
[K'rfcctly opim questions. It may be true, indeed, that by 
‘healthy’ wo do commonly imply ‘good’; bub that only shews 
that when wo so use the word, we do not mean the same thing 
by it tvs the thing which is meant in medical scienca That 
health, w/mn the word is used to denote something good, is 
good, goes no way at all to shew that health, when the word is 
u»?d to denote something normal, is also good. We might 
I as well gay that, because ‘bull’ denotes an Irish joke and 
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also a certain animal, the joke and the animal must be the 
same thing. We must nob, therefore, be frightened by the * 
assertion that a thing is natural into the admis-sion that it 
in good; good does not, by definition, mean anything that i.s 
natnral; and it is therefore always an open question whether 
anything that w natunil is go<id. 

28. But there is another slightly diflforenb sense in which 
the word ‘natural* is used with an implication thiit it denotes 
srnmjthing gfiod. 'I’hifl is when we speak of n.atiiral affections, 
or unnatural crimes and vices. Here the moaning seems to he, 
not so much that the action or feeling in question is normal or 
abnormal, sa that it i.s necessary. It is in this connection that 
we are advwtjd to imitate savages and ben.sts. Curious advice 
certainly; but, of course, there may be something in it. I am 
nob here concerned to enquire under what circuinsbancea some 
of us might with advantage take a lesson from the cow. I have 
realty no doubt that such exist. What I am concerned with is 
a certain kind of reason, which I think is sometimes used to 
support this doctrine — a naturalistic reason. The notion some- 
times lying at the bottom of the minds of preachei-s of this 
gospel is that we cannot improve on nature. This notion is 
certainly true, in the sense that anything we can do, that may- 
be better than the present state of things, w-ill be a naburd 
pro<iuct. But that is not what is meant by this phrase; 
nature is again used to mean a mere part of nature; only this 
time the part meant is not so much the normal a.s an arbitrary 
minimum of what i.s necessary for life. And when this mini- 
mum is recommendfil as ‘natural’ — as the way of life to which 
Nature iH)intH her finger — then the naturalistic fallacy is used. 
AgJHUst this {Kisitiiin I wish only to imint out that though 
the pcrtbrinaiicc of certain acts, not in themselves desirable, 
may Ih) as ucceiisiwy means to the preservation of life, 

that in no rwwin lor pmmng them, or advising us to limit 
oursolvos to those simple ,aeti«ms which are necessary, if it is 
pfssiblo for us to improve our condition oven at the expense 
of doing wh.'it is in thi,s lamse unnecessary. Nature does 
indetsl set lituits to what is pos.sib!e; she does control the 
nieaiLS we have at our dis^tofud for obtaining what is good; 
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and of fchis fiict, practical Ethics, as we shall see later, must 
certainly take account: but when she is supposed to have a 
preference for what is necessary, what is necessary means only 
what is necessary to obtain a certain end, presupposed as the 
highest good; and what the highest good is Nature cannot 
determine. Why should we suppose that what is merely 
neceasjiry to life is ipso facto better than what is necessary to 
the study of raotaph 5 raics, useless as that study may appear? 
It may bo that life is only worth living, because it enables 
os to study metaphysics — is a necessary means thereto. The 
falificy of this argument from nature has been discovered as 
long ago as Lucian. ‘I was almost inclined to laugh,’ says 
Crdlicratidas, in one of the dialogues imputed to him*, 'just 
now, when Charicles was praising irrational brutes and the 
savagery of the Scythians; in the heat of his argument he was 
almost repenting that he was born a Greek. "What wonder if 
lions and bears and pigs do not act as I was proposing? That 
which reasoning would fairly lead a man to choose, cannot be 
had by creatures that do not reason, simply because they are so 
stupicL If Prometheus or some other god had given each of 
them the intelligence of a man, then they would not have lived 
in deserts and mountains nor fed on one anothei’. They would 
have built temples just as we do, each would have lived in the 
centre of his family, and they would have formed a nation 
bound by mutual laws. Is it anything surprising that brutes, 
who have had the misfortune to be unable to obtain by fore- 
thought any of the goods, with which reasoning provides us, 
should have missed love too? Lions do not love; but neither 
do they philosophise; bears do not love; but the reason is they 
do not know the sweets of friendship. It is only men, who, by 
their wisdom and their knowledge, after many trials, have 
chosen what is best.’ 

29. To argue that a thing is good because it is ‘ natural/ or 
bad because it is ‘unnatural,’ in these common senses of the 
term, is therefore certainly fallacious; suad yet such arguments 
are very frequently used. But they do not commonly pretend 
to give a systematic theory of Ethics. Among attempts to 
* 436—7, 
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systematise an appeal to nature, that which is now most preva- 
lent is to be found in the application to ethical questions of the 
term ‘Evolution' — in the ethical doctrines which have been 
called ‘Evolutionistic.’ These doctrines are those which main- 
tain that the course of ‘evolution,’ while it shows iis the direction 
in which we are developing, thereby and for that reason shews 
us the direction in which we ought to develop. Writers, who 
maintain such a doctrine, are at present very numerous and 
very p<ipuliir; and I propone to teike as my example the writer, 
wlio is perhaps the best known of thtun all — Mr Herbert 
tSpirncer. Mr Sfjencer’s doctrine, it must be owned, does not 
oiler the dearest example of the naturalistic fallacy as used in 
support of Evolutionistic Ethics. A clearer example might bo 
foutid in the doctrine of Gtiyan‘, a writer who has lately had 
considcRiblo vogue in France, but who is nob so well known as 
Spencer, Guyau might nlmosb bo called a disciple of Spencer; 
he is frankly evolutionistic, and frankly naturalistic; and I may 
mention that he does nob seem to think that he diffora from 
Spencer by reason of his naturalism. The point in which he 
has criticised Spencer concema the question how far the ends 
of ‘pleasure' and of ‘increased life' coincide as motives and 
me.ans to the attainment of the ideal: he does not seem to 
think that he differs from Spencer in the fundamental principle 
that the ideal is ' Quantity of life, measured in breadth as well 
as in length,’ or, jis Guyau says, ‘Expansion and intensity of 
life’; nor in tho naturalistic reason which he gives for this 
principle. And 1 am not sure that he does differ from Spencer 
in these points. Spencer does, as I shall shew, use the natural- 
istic fallacy in details; but with regard to his fundamental 
principles, the following doubts oceiir; Is ho fundamentally a 
Hedonist? And, ifso, is he a iiaturaliabio Hedonist? In that case 
he would hetfiir hav<' been tvoateil in my next chapter. Does he 
liulfl that a tendency to increase quantity of life is merely a cri- 
ierinn of good conduct ? Or does he hold tluib such increase of 
life is marked mit by nature as an ciul at which we ought to aim? 

1 think his language in various places would give colour to 

iSiS Ei'i'tiAw ri'unf taiu Ohliyitirm ni Sunctioa, par M. Ouyuu. 

4'"* oiai'jti, l’4Ht4: f’. AlrjkU, ISSJti. 
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all these hypetheses; though some of them are mutually incon- 
sistent. I will try to discuss the main points. 

30. The modern vogue of ‘Evolution’ ia chiefly owing to 
Darwin’s investigations aa to the origin of species. Darwin 
formed a strictly biological hypothesis as to the manner in which 
certain forms of animal life became established, while others 
died out and disappeared. His theory was that this might 
be accounted for, partly at least, in the following way. When 
certain varieties occurred (the cause of their occurrence is still, 
in the main, unknown), it might he that some of the points, in 
which they varied from their parent species or from other 
species then existing, made them better able to persist in the 
environment in which they found themselves — less liable to be 
killed off. They might, for instance, be better able to endure 
the cold or heat or changes of the climate; better able to find 
nourishment from what surrounded them; better able to escape 
from or resist other species which fed upon them ; better fitted 
to attract or to master the other sex. Being thus less liable to 
die, their numbers relatively to other species would increase; 
and that veiy increase in their numbers might tend towards the 
extinction of those other species. This theory, to which Darwin 
gave the name ‘Natural Selection,' was also called the theory 
of survival of the fittest. The natural process which it thus 
described was called evolution. It was very natural to suppose 
that evolution meant evolution from what was lower into what 
was higher; in fact it was observed that at least one species, 
commonly called higher — the species man — had so survived, and 
among men ag^in it was supposed that the higher races, our- 
selves for example, had shewn a tendency to survive the lower, 
such aa the North American Indians. We can kill them more 
aasily than they can kill us. The doctrine of evolution was 
then represented as an explanation of how the higher species 
survives the lower. Spencer, for example, constantly uses 
‘more evolved’ as equivalent to ‘higher.’ But it is to be noted 
that this forms no part of Dorwdn’s scientific theory. That 
theory will explain, equally well, how by an alteration in the 
environment (the gradual cooling of the earth, for example) 
quite a different species from man, a species which we think 
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infinitely lower, might survive us. The survival of the fittest 
does not moan, as one might suxipoae, the survival of what is 
fittest to fulfil a good purpose — best adapted to a good end; at 
the last, it means merely the survival of the fittest to survive; 
and the value of the scientific theory, and it is a theoiy of great 
value, just consists in shewing what are the causes which pro- 
duce certain biological offescts. Whether these effects are good 
or bad, it cannot pretend to judge. 

31. fliit now lot UH bear what Mr Spencer says about 
the application of Evolution to Ethics. 

'1 recur,' he says*, ‘to the main proposition sot forth in 
these two chapters, which has, I think, been fully justified, 
(luidcd by the truth that as the conduct with which Ethics 
deals is part of conduct at large, conduct at large must be 
generally understood before this part can be specially under- 
stood; and guided by the further truth that to understand 
conduct at large we must understand the evolution of conduct; 
we have been led to see that Ethics has for its subject-matter, 
that form which universal conduct assumes during the last 
stages of its evolution. We have also concluded that these last 
stages in the evolution of conduct are those displayed by 
the kighest* type of being when he is forced, by increase of 
numbers, to live more and more in presence of his fellows. 
And there has followed the corollary that conduct gains ethical 
sanction’ in proportion a.s the activities, becoming less and less 
militant and more and more industrial, are such as do not 
necessitate mutual injury or hindrance, but consist with, and 
are furthered by, co-operation and mutual aid. 

'These implications of the Evolution-Hypothesis, we shall 
now see harmonise with the leading moral ideas men have 
otherwise reached.’ 

Now, if we are to take the last sentence strictly — if the 
propoMitions which ptcceile it are really thought by Mr Spencer 
to Vje vuplicutions of the Evolution-Hypothesis — there can be 
iu> doubt that Mr Spwncer has committed the naturalistic 
fallacy. All that the Evolution-Hyirothe-sis tells us is that 
certain kinds of conduct are more evolved than others; and 

> JJiitii u/ fJcHiet, lit 1 7> ad/Sn, * Tii« italioa Atu mine. 
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this isi i” Spencer has attempted to prove 

ift the two chapters concerned Yet he tells us that one of the 
things it has proved is that cmdiict gains ethical sanction in 
proportion as it displays certain characteristica What he 
has tried to prove is only that, in proportion as it displays 
those characteristics, it is more evolved. It is plain, then, that 
Mr Spencer identifies the gaining of ethical sanction with the 
being more evolved: this follows strictly from his words. B«t 
Mr Spencer's language is extremely loose; and we shall presently 
see that ho seems to regard the view it here implies as false. 
Wo cannot, therefore, take it as Mr Spencer’s definite view that 
■better’ means nothing but ‘more evolved’; or even that what 
is ‘more evolved’ is therefore ‘better.’ Bub we ai-e entitled 
to urge that he is influenced by these views, and therefore 
by the naturalistic fallacy. It is only by the assumption of 
such iufluence that we can explain his confusion as to what 
he has really proved, and the absence of any attempt to prove, 
what he says he has proved, that conduct which is more evolved 
is better. We shall look in vain for any attempt to shew that 
‘ethical sanction’ is in proportion to 'evolution,' or that it is the 
‘highest* type of being which displays the most evolved conduct; 
yet Mr Spencer concludes that this is the case. It is only fair 
to assume that he is not sufficiently conscious how much 
these propositions stand in need of proof — what a very different 
thing is being 'more evolved’ from being ‘higher’ or ‘better.’ 
It may, of course, be true that what is more evolved is also 
higher and better. But Mr Spencer does not seem aware 
that to assert the one is in any cose not the same thing as 
to assert the other. He argues at length that certain kinds 
of conduct are ‘more evolved/ and then informs us that 
be has proved them to gain ethical sanction in proportion, 
without any warning that he has omitted the most essential 
step in such a proof. Surely this is sufficient evidence that he 
does not see how essential that step is. 

32. Whatever be the degree of Mr Spencer’s own guilt, 
what has just been said will serve to illustrate the kind of 
follacy which is constantly committed by those who profess 
to 'base' Ethics on Evolution. But we must hasten to add 
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that the view which Mr Spencer elsewhere moat emphatically 
recomiuenda is an utterly different one. It will be useful ■ 
briefly to deal with this, in order that no injustice may he done 
to Mr Spencer. The discussion will be instructive partly from 
the lack of clearness, which Mr Spencer displays, as to the 
relation of this view to the ‘evolutionistic’ one just described; 
and partly because there is reason to suspect that in this view 
also he is influenced by the naturalistic fallacy. 

Wo have seen that, at the end of his second chapter, 
Mr Spencer Bcenia to announce that he has already proved 
certain characteristics of conduct to be a measure of its ethical 
value. He soems to think that he has proved this merely by 
considering the evolution of conduct; and he has certainly not 
given any such proof, unless we are to understand that ‘more 
evolved’ is a mere synonym for ‘ethically better.’ He now 
protuises merely to confirm this certain conclusion by shewing 
that it 'harmonizes tvith the leading moral ideas men have 
otherwise reached.’ Bat, when we turn to his third chapter, we 
find that what he actually does is something quite different. 
He here asserts that to establish the conclusion ‘Conduct is 
better in proportion as it is more evolved’ an entirely new 
proof is necessary. That conclusion will be false, unless a 
certain proposition, of which we have heard nothing so far, is 
true — unless it be true that life is pleasant on the whole. And 
the ethical proposition, for which ho claims the support of the 
'leading moral ideas’ of mankind, turns out to be that ‘life is 
good or bad, according as it does, or does not, bring a surplus 
of agreeable feeling’ (§ 10). Here, then, Mr Spencer appears, 
nob as an Ei-oUitioniat, but as a Hedonist, in Ethics. No 
conduct is better, because it is more evolved. Degree of 
evolution etui at most be a criterion of ethical value; and it 
will only be that, if we can prove the extremely difficult 
geiieraliHation that the more evolved is always, on the whole, 
the plojisanter. It is plain that Mr Spencer here rejects the 
naturalistic itbrntiliesition of ‘better’ with 'more evolved'; but 
it is [jofitithie that he is influenced by another ii.aturalistic 
identifk'iitiori — that of ‘gcKtd’ with ‘pleasant,’ It is possible 
that Mr Sjpeucer is a naturalistic Hedonist, 
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33, Let us examine Mr Spencer’s own words. He begins 
this third chapter by an attempt to shew that we pall 'good the 
acts conducive to life, in self or others, and bad those which 
directly or indirectly tend towards death, special or general’ 
(| 9). And then he asks: 'Is there any assumption made’ in 
BO calling them? ‘Yes’; he answers, ‘an assumption of extreme 
aignificance has been made — an assumption underlying all 
moral estimates. The question to be definitely raised and 
answered before entering on any ethical discussion, is the 
(|ue 3 tion of late much agitated — la life worth living? Shall we 
tiiko the pessimist view? or shall we take the optimist view?... 
Or the answer to this question depends every decision con- 
cerning the goodness or badness of conduct.’ But Mr Spencer 
does not immediately proceed to give the answer. Instead of 
this, he asks another question: ‘But now, have these irrecon- 
cilable opinions [pessimist and optimist] anything in common ? ’ 
And this question he immediately answers by the statement; 
'Yes, there is one postulate in which pessimists and optimists 
agree. Both their arguments assume it to be self-evident that 
life is good or bad, according as it does, or does not, bring 
a surplus of agreeable feeling’ (§ 10). It is to the defence 
of this statement that the rest of the chapter is devoted; and 
at the end Mr Spencer formulates his conclusion in the following 
words: 'No school can avoid taking for the ultimate moral 
aim a desirable state of feeling called by whatever name — 
gratification, enjoyment, happiness. Pleasure somewhere, at 
some time, to some being or beings, is an inexpugnable element 
of the conception’ (§ 16 od fin.). 

Now in all this, there are two points to which I wish to call 
attention. The first is that Mr Spencer does nut, after all, tell 
us clearly what he takes to be the relation of Pleasure and 
Evolution in ethical theory. Obviously he should mean that 
pleasure is the only intrinsically desirable thing; that other 
good things are 'good’ only in the sense that they are means 
to its existonco. Nothing but this can properly be meant by 
asserting it to be Hhe ultimate moral aim,’ or, as he subsequently 
says (§ 62 ad fin,), ' the ultimately supreme end.’ And, if this 
were so, it would follow that the more evolved conduct was 
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better than the less evolved, only because, and in proportion 
as, it gave more pleasure. But Mr Spencer tells us that two 
conditions are, baleen together, sufficient to prove the more 
evolved conduct better: (1) That it should tend to produce 
more life; (2) That life should be worth living or contain 
a balance of pleasure. And the point I wish to emphasise is 
that if these conditions are sufficient, then pleasure cannot be 
the sole good. Bor though to produce more life is, if the 
second of Mr Spencer’s propositions be correct, one way of 
producing more pleasure, it is not the only way. It is quite 
possible that a small quantity of life, which was more intensely 
and uniformly present, should give a greater quantity of 
pleasure than the greatest possible quantity of life that was 
only just ‘worth living.’ And in that case, on the hedonistic 
supposition that pleasure is the only thing worth having, we 
should have to prefer the smaller quantity of life and therefore, 
according to Mr Spencer, the less evolved conduct. Accord* 
ingly, if Mr Spencer is a true Hedonist, the fact that life gives 
a balance of pleasure is not, as he seems to think, sufficient 
to prove that the more evolved conduct is the better. If 
Mr Spencer means us to understand that it is sufficient, then 
his view about pleasure can only be, not that it is the sole good 
or 'ultimately supreme end/ but that a balance of it is a 
necessary constituent of the supreme end. In short, Mr Spencer 
seems to maintain that more life is decidedly better than less, 
if only it give a balance of pleasure: Emd that contention is 
inconsistent with the position that pleasure is 'Ihe ultimate 
moral aim/ Mr Spencer implies that of two quantities of life, 
which gave an equal amount of pleasure, the larger would 
nevertheless be preferable to the less. And if this be so, then 
he must maintain that <)uantity of life or degree of evolution is 
itself an ultimate condition of value. He leaves us, therefore, 
in doubt whether he is not still retaining the Evolutionistic 
proposition, that the more evolved is better, simply because 
it is more evolved, alongside of the Hedonistic proposition, 
that the more pleasant is better, simply because it is more 
pleusant. 

But the second question which W'e have to ask is: What 
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reasons has Mr Spencer for assigning to pleasure the position 
which he does assign to it? He tells us, we saw, that the 
‘arguments’ both of pessimists and of optimists ‘assume it to 
be self-evident that life is good or bad, according as it does, or 
does not, bring a surplus of agreeable feeling’; and he betters 
this later by telling us that 'since avowed or implied pessimists, 
anti optimists of one or other shade, taken together constitute 
all men, it results that this postulate is universally accepted’ 
(§ 16). That these statements are absolutely false is, of course, 
quite obvious: but why does Mr Spencer think them true? and, 
what is more important (a question which Mr Spencer does 
nob distinguish too clearly from the last), why does he think 
the postulate itself to be true? Mr Spencer himself tells us his 
‘proof is' that ‘reversing the application of the words’ good 
and bad — applying the word ‘good’ to conduct, the ‘aggregate 
results’ of which are painful, and the word ‘bad’ to conduct, 
of which the 'aggregate results’ are pleasurable-^'creates 
absurdities’ (§ 16). He does not say whether this is because it 
is absurd to think that the quality, which we mean by the word 
‘good,’ really applies to what is painful. Even, however, if we 
assume him to mean this, and if we assume that absurdities 
ate thus created, it is plain he would only prove that what 
is painful is properly thought to be so far bad, and what is 
pleasant to be so far good: it would not prove at all that 
pleasure is ‘the supreme end.’ There is, however, reason to 
think that part of what Mr Spencer means is the naturalistic 
fallacy: that he imagines ‘pleasant’ or ‘productive of pleasure’ 
is the very meaning of the word ‘good,’ and that ‘the absurdity’ 
is due to this. It is at all events certain that he does not 
distinguish this possible meaning from that which would admit 
that ‘good’ denotes an unique indefinable quality. The doctrine 
of naturalistic Hedonism is, indeed, quite strictly implied in his 
statement that ‘virtue’ cannot ‘be defined otherwise than in 
terms of happiness’ (§ 13); and, though, as I remarked above, 
we cannot insist upon Mr Spencer’s words as a certain clue to 
any definite meaning, that is only because he generally expresses 
by them several inconsistent alternatives — the naturalistic 
fallacy being, in this case, one such alternative. Xt is certainly 
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impossible to find any further reasons given by Mr Spencer for 
his conviction that pleasure both ia the supreme end, and u ' 
universally admitted to be so. He seems to assume throughout 
that Tve must mean by good conduct what is productive of 
pleasure, and by bad what is productive of pain. So far, 
then, as he is a Hedonist, he would seem to be a naturalistic 
Heduniet. 

So much for Mr Spencer. It is, of course, quite possible 
that his treatment of Ethics contains many interesting and 
instructive remarks. It would seem, indeed, that Mr Spencer’s 
main view, that of which he is most clearly and most often 
conscious, is that pleasure is the sole good, and that to consider 
the direction of evolution ia by far the best enterim of the wiiy 
in which we shall get moat of it; and this theory, if he could 
establish that amount of pleasure is always in direct proportion 
to amount of evolution and also that it was plain what conducti 
was more evolved, would be a very valuable contribution to 
the science of Sociology; it would even, if pleasure were the 
sole good, he a valuable contribution to Ethics. But the 
above discussion should have made it plain that, if what we 
want from an ethical philosopher is a scientific and systematic 
Ethics, not merely an Ethics professedly ‘based on science'; 
if what we want is a clear discussion of the fundamental 
principles of Ethics, and a statement of the ultimate reasons 
why one way of acting should be considered better than 
another — then Mr Spencer's ‘Data of Ethics’ is immeasurably 
far from satisfying these demands. 

34 It remains only to state clearly what is definitely 
falliicious in prevalent views as to the relation of Evolution 
to Ethics — in those views with regard to which it seems so 
uncertain how far Mr Spencer intends to encourage them. 
1 prt)|H>se to confine the term 'Evolutionistic Ethics' to the 
view that we neetl only to consider the tendency of ‘evolution' 
in onicr bi discover the direction in which we ougld to go. 
This view must be carefully distinguished from certain others, 
which may Iw commonly confused with it. (1) It might, for 
instance, Itfi held that the direction in which living things have 
hitherto developed is, as a matter of £ict, the direction of 
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progrcsa. It might be held that the ‘more evolved’ is, as 
a matter of fact, also better. And in such a view no fallacy is 
involved. But, if it is to give us any guidance as to how we 
ought to act in the future, it does involve a long and painful 
investigation of the exact points in which the superiority of 
the more evolved consists. We cannot assume that, because 
evolution is progress on tke whole, therefore every point in 
which the more evolved differs from the less is a point in which 
it is letter than tKe less. A simple consideration of the course 
of evolution will therefore, on this view, by no means suflSce to 
itifunn us of tlie course we ought to pursue. We shall have to 
employ all the resources of a strictly ethical discussion in order 
to arrive at a correct valuation of the different results of 
evolution — to distinguish the more valuable from the less 
valuable, and both from those which are no better than their 
causes, or perhaps even worse. In fact it is difficult to see how, 
on this view — ^if all that be meant is that evolution has on the 
whole been a progress — the theory of evolution can give any 
assistance to Ethics at all. The judgment that evolution has 
been a progress is itself an independent ethical judgment; and 
even if we take it to be more certain and obvious than any of the 
detailed judgments upon which it must logically depend for 
confirmation, we certainly cannot use it as a datum from which 
to infer details. It is, at all events, certain that, if this had 
been the only relation held to exist between Evolution and 
Ethics, no such importance would have been attached to the 
bearing of Evolution on Ethics as we actually find claimed for 
it, (2) The view, which, as I have said, seems to be Mr Spencer’s 
main view, may also be held without fallacy. It may be held 
that the more evolved, though not itself the better, is a criterion, 
because a concomitant, of the better. But this view also 
obviously involves an exhaustive preliminary discussion of the 
fundamental ethical question what, after all, is better. That 
Mr S^ieucor entirely dispenses with such a discussion in support 
of his contention that pleasure is the sole good, I have pointed 
out; and that, if we attempt such a discussion, we shall arrive 
at no such simple result, I shall presently try to shew. If 
however the good is not simple, it is by no means likely that 
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we ahall be able to discover Evolution to be a criterion, of it. 
We shall have t’o establish a relation between two highly 
complicated sets of data; and, moreover, if we had once settled 
what were goods, and what their comparative values, it U 
extremely unlikely that we should need to call in the aid o( 
Evolution as a criterion of how to get the most. It is plain, 
then, again, that if this were the only relation imagined to 
exist between Evolution and Ethics, it could hardly have been 
thought to justify the assignment of any importance in Ethics 
to the theory of Evolution, Finally, (3) it may be h<Jld that, 
though Evolution gives us no help in discovering what results 
of our eiTorts will be best, it does give some help in discovering 
what it is possible to attain and what are the means to its 
attainment. That the theory really may be of service to Ethics 
in this way cannot he denied. But it is certainly not common 
to find this humble, ancillary bearing clearly and exclusively 
assigned to it. In the mere fact, then, that these non-fallacious 
views of the relation of Evolution to Ethics would give so very 
little importance to that relation, we have evidence that what 
is typical in the coupling of the two names is the fallacious 
view to which I propose to restrict the name 'Evolutionistic 
Ethics.’ This is the view that we ought to move in the 
direction of evolution simply because it is the direction of 
evolution. That the forces of Nature are working on that side 
is taken as a presumption that it is the right side. That such 
a view, apart from metaphysical presuppositions, with which 
I shall presently deal, is simply fallacious, I have tried to shew, 
It can only rest on a confused belief that somehow the good 
simply meana the side on which Nature is working. And it 
thus involves another confused belief which is very marked in 
Mr Silencer's whole treatment of Evolution. For, after all, is 
Evolution the side on which Nature is working? In the sense, 
which Mr Spencer gives to the term, and in any sense in which 
it can be regarded as a fact that the more evolved is higher, 
Evolution denotes only a temporary historical process. That 
things will permanently continue to evolve in the future, or 
that they have alwaj's evolved in the past, we have not the 
antaliest reason to believe. Fur Evolution duos not, in this 
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genso, denote a natural law, like the law of gravity. Darwin's 
theory of natural selection does indeed state a natural law: it 
states that, given certain conditions, certain results will always 
happen. But Evolution, as Mr Spencer understands it and as 
it is commonly understood, denotes something very different. 
It denotes only a process which has actually occurred at a given 
time, because the conditions at the beginning of that time 
happened to be of a certain nature. That such conditions will 
always be given, or have always been given, cannot be assumed; 
and it is only the process which, according to natural law, must 
follow from iJiese conditions and no others, that appears to be 
also oil the whole a progress. Precisely the same natural laws — 
Darwin's, for instance — would under other conditions render 
inevitable not Evolution — not a development from lower to 
higher — but the converse process, which has been called In- 
volution. Yet Mr Spencer constantly speaks of the process 
which is exemplified in the development of man as if it had 
all the augustness of a universal Law of Nature: whereas we 
have no reason to believe it other than a temporary accident, 
requiring not only certain universal natural laws, but also the 
existence of a certain state of things at a certain time. The 
only laws concerned in the matter are certainly such as, under 
other circumstances, would allow us to infer, not the develop- 
ment, but the extinction of man. And that circumstances will 
always be favourable to further development, that Nature will 
always work on the side of Evolution, we have no reason what- 
ever to believe. Thus the idea that Evolution throws important 
light on Ethics seems to be due to a double confusion. Our 
respect for the process is enlisted by the representation of it 
as the Law of Nature. But, on the other hand, our respect 
for Laws of Nature would be speedily diminished, did we not 
imagine that this desirable process was one of them. To suppose 
that a Law of Nature is th&i-ef&re respectable, is to commit the 
naturalistic fallacy; but no one, probably, would be tempted to 
commit it, unless something which is respectable, were repre- 
sented as a Law of Nature. If it were clearly recognised that 
there is no evidence for supposing Nature to be on the side of 
the Good, there would probably be less tendency to hold the 
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no such evidence ia required. And if both false opinions were 
clearly seen to bo false, it would be plain that Evolution has 
very little indeed to aay to Ethics. 

36, In this chapter I have begun the criticism of certain 
ethical views, which seem to owe their influence noainly to th« 
nnturaliatio fallacy — the fallacy which consists in identifying 
the simple notion which we mean by ‘good’ with some other 
notion. They are views which profess to tell us what is good 
in itself; and my criticism of them is mainly directed (1) to 
bring out the negative result, that we have no reason to suppose 
that which they declare to be the sole good, really to he so, 
(2) to illustrate further the positive result, already established 
in Chapter Z, that the fundamental principles of Ethics must 
be tynHietia propositions, declaring what things, and in what 
degree, possess a simple and unanalysable property which may 
he called ‘intrinsic value' or ‘goodness,’ The chapter began 
(1) by dividing the views to he criticised into (o) those which, 
supposing ‘good’ to be defined by reference to some super- 
sensible reality, conclude that the sole good is to be found 
in such a reality, and may therefore be called ‘Metaphysical,’ 
(b) those which assign a similar position to some natural object, 
and may therefore he called ‘Naturalistic,’ Of naturalistic views, 
that which regards ‘pleasure’ as the sole good has received far 
the fullest and most serious treatment and was therefore re- 
served for Chapter Illr all other forma of Naturalism may be 
first dismissed, by taking typical examples (24 — 26). (2) As 
typical of naturalistic views, other than Hedonism, there was 
first taken the popular commendation of what is ‘natural’: it 
was i»inted out that by ‘natural’ there might here be meant 
either ‘normal* or ‘ni'ce.saarj',’ and that neither the ‘normal’ 
nor the ‘necessary’ could be seriously supposed to he either 
always gowt or the only good things (27 — 28), (3) But a more 
imjHirtaut tyjws, because one which claims to be capable of 
system, is to bi found in 'Evolutionistic Ethics.' The influence 
of the fallacious opinion that to he ‘better’ means to be ‘more 
evolved’ waa illustrated by on ex.'unination of Mr Herbert 
B]*encer’8 Ethics; and it was pointed out that, but for the in- 
fluence of thisoninion. Evolution could hardivhave been aunnosod 



CHAPTER HI. 

HEDONISM. 

86. In this chapter we have to deal with what is perhaps 
the most famous and the most widely held of all ethical prin- 
(jjples — the principle that nothing ia good but pleasure. My 
chief reason for treating of this principle in this place ia, as 
I said, that Hedonism appears in the main to be a form of 
Naturalistic Ethics; in other words, that pleasure has been so 
generally held to be the sole good, is almost entirely due to the 
fact that it has seamed to be somehow involved in the definition 
of 'good' — to be pointed out by the very meaning of the word. 
If this is so, then the prevalence of Hedonism has been mainly 
due to what I have called the naturalistic fallacy — the failure 
to distinguish clearly that unique and indefinable quality which 
we mean by good. And that it is so, we have very strong 
evidence in the fact that, of all hedonistic writers. Prof. Sidgwicfc 
alone has clearly recognised that by ‘good’ we do mean some- 
thing unanalysable, and has alone been led thereby to emphasise 
the fact that, if Hedonism be true, its claims to be so must 
he rested solely on its self-evidence — that we must maintain 
‘Pleasure is the sole good’ to be a mere intuition. It appeared 
to Prof. Sidgwick as a new discovery that what he calls the 
‘method’ of Intuitionism must be retained as valid alongside 
of, and indeed as the foundation of, what be calls the alternative 
‘methods* of Utilitarianism and Egoism. And that it was a 
new discovery can hardly be doubted. In previous Hedonists 
wfi find no clear and consistent recognition of the fact that 
their fundamental proposition involves the assumption that a 
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certain unique predicate can be directly seen to belong to 
pleasure alone among oxiatenta; they do not emphasise, ai 
they could hardly have failed to have done had they perceived 
it, how utterly independent of all other truths this truth 
must bo. 

Moreover it is easy to see how this unique position should 
have been assigned to pleasure without any clear consciousness 
of the assumption involved. Hedonism is, for a sufficiently 
obvious reason, the first conclusion at which any one who 
begins to reflect upon Ethics natnrally arrives. It is very easy 
to notice the fact that we are plefised with things. The things 
we enjoy and the things we do not, form two unmistakable 
classes, to which our attention is constantly directed. But it 
is comparatively difficult to distinguish the fact that we approve 
a thing from the fact that we are pleased with it. Although, 
if we look at the two states of mind, we must see that they are 
different, even though they generally go together, it is very 
difficult to see in what respect they are different, or that the 
difference can in any connection be of more importance than 
the many other differences, which are so patent and yet sc 
difficult to analyse, between one kind of enjoyment and another 
It is very difficult to see that by ‘approving’ of a thing m 
mean feeling that it has a certain predicate — the predicate 
namely, which defines the peculiar sphere of Ethics; wherea 
in the enjoyment of a thing no such unique object of though 
is involved. Hothing is more natural than the vulgar mistake 
which we find expressed in a recent book on Ethics’; 'Th 
primary ethical fact is, we have said, that something is approvei 
or disapproved; that is, in other words, the ideal represen tatio. 
of certain events in the way of sensation, perception, or idea, i 
attended with s feeling of pleasure or of pain.' In ordinar 
speech, 'I want this,’ 'I like this,’ ‘I care about this’ are cor 
stantly used as tMpiivalents for *I think this good.’ And i 
this way it is very natural to be led to suppose that there is n 
distinct cltwa of ethical judgments, but only the class 'thinj 
enjoyed’; in spit® of the fact, which is very clear, if not vei 
coiiininri, that we do not always approve what wo enjoy. It i 
* a. E. 'Esjlot** ProWev* e/ CvndKci, p. 130. 
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of course, very obvious that from the supposition that 'I think 
tliis good' is identical with ‘I am pleased with this,’ it cannot 
be logioally inferred that pleasure alone is good. But, on the 
other hand, it is very difficult to see what could be logically 
inferred from such a supposition; and it seems natural enough 
that such an inference should suggest itself. A very little 
examination of what is commonly written on the subject will 
suffice to shew that a logical confusion of this nature is very 
common. Moreover the very commission of the naturalistic 
fallacy involves that those who commit it should not recognise 
clearly the meaning of the proposition 'This is good’ — that 
they should not be able to distinguish this from other propo- 
sitions which seem to resemble it; and, where this is so, it is, 
of course, impossible that its logical relations should be clearly 
perceived. 

37. There is, therefore, ample reason to suppose that 
Hedonism is in general a form of Naturalism — that its accept- 
ance is generally due to the natumlistio fallacy. It is, indeed, 
only when we have detected this fallacy, when we have become 
clearly aware of the unique object which is meant by ‘good/ 
that we are able to give to Hedonism the precise definition 
used above, 'Nothing is good but pleasure’: and it may, there- 
fore, he objected that, in attacking this doctrine under the 
name of Hedonism, I am attacking a doctrine which has never 
really been held. But it is very common to hold a doctrine, 
without being clearly aware what it is you hold; and though, 
when Hedonists argue in favour of what they call Hedonism, 
I admit that, in order to suppose their arguments valid, they 
must have before their minds something other than the doctrine 
I have defined, yet, in order to draw the conclusions that they 
draw, it is necessary that they should also have before their 
minds this doctrine. In fact, my justification for supposing 
that I shall have refuted historical Hedonism, if 1 refute the 
proposition 'Nothing is good but pleasure, is, that although 
Hedonists have rarely stated their principle in this form and 
though its truth, in this form, will certainly not follow from 
their arguments, yet their ethical method will follow logically 
from nothing else. Any pretence of the hedonistic method, to 
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prantit'al friiths which wa ahnnW Tint otharwiao 
have ti!i<i,vn, in ftunKiwl «ti the principte that the coiirae of 
action which will hririf? tlie greatest balance of plesiaure is 
f'lTtaitily the right ono; and, finding an absolute proof that the 
gft •,■»»»■>(!; balanc*,- of pSea-sure nlwat/n coincides with the greatest 
baUsn'.e of other gootls, which it is not generally attempted to 
give, this jfEincipltj can only be justified if pleasure bo the 
mo!c g.»id, Imhcd it can hanlly bo doubted that IledonistH are 
il by arguing, in disputed practical qiie.stions, nn if 
fji" isrirc won' rln* sole g'»od; ami that it ia ju.stiliablo, for this 
antorivf othor i-v ■» i'un, to take this ua t/ic ethical principle of 
fb-d ’iiiuu wifi. I fiopc, he made fuifciior evident by the whole 
th H'U iSMH of thin chapter. 

Mt'-'fcwi-Si?' then, I mean t lm doott inc that iiloasiirn a /oae 
i s M, ,Ma ‘gifod* in tit s sense wliich I hav e tmid Jo 

Tb» fl'wtrine that p lectstiro , amomf 
ftth^r eMu'ii. is g>x><i as an e nd , is not Hedonism ; and I siiall 
fl'it flisputo its truth. Nor a^un is the doctrine that other 
thirvgs. hesido ph asuro. are good as nieans, at all inconsistent 
with Hed ninn: the Hedonist is not bound to maintain that 
•llvitsure niotie is gi«l,' if under go<x.l he includes, aa we 
gcrioraify d-', what is ga<xl aa moans to an end, as well as the 
end itnclf. In arr..ackin g Hedonism. I am therefore simply and 
jvdoiy arrucking the tToctrine that ‘Pleasure alone is goocl as an 
end ■" Fui I ara not attacking the dwtrlHg that Tl'easilre 

m an csid or in itself,’ nor am I attacking any doctrine 
whatever to wlifit art? the best mcuus we can takt; in order to 
ithtaisi ptr' ware or any other end. Ht doiiiMts do, in general, 
n cooMi)' cd a rournc of fotiduct which is very similar to that 
which J sfujohj riVoTniiifnil. I donut quarrel with them abunt 
mortt of rhf-tr pr ieru-al C'Uiclu.sions, I quarrel tudy with thi; 
r.-v hi whs ;h s,h''y S' i.fu to think Unur conclusions can bo 
<!', and I do eruphaticajiy deny that the corroctinw of 
r3.,-'tr i-* «ny gnmnd f*>r itiferring the corojctne.sa of 

prir. -Iplcs. A c,>rrect condusii»n »nay always bti obtained 
tv fs', V, i- ■!< r»'a*"Jt';ng, and the i^pcKKl life or virtuous maxims 
<.f »i lir'i (,i< aff I •{ ahsoSurely no pctmitniptUm that his ethical 
pijd'.s*!;-. V -s o’lv* g'-ixi. U is his ethical philostqthy alone with 
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which I am concerned: whafc I dispute is the excellence of his 
rftUioaing, not the excellence of hia character as a man or even 
as Trtoml teacher. It may be thought that my contention is 
(mimportant, but that is no ground for thinking that I am not 
in the right. Whafc I am concerned "with is knowledge only — 
that we should think correctly and so far arrive at some truth, 
hnwever unimportant: I do not say that such knowledge will 
make us more u.seful rnembers of society. If any one does not 
care for knowledge for its own sake, then I have nothing to say 
tnhlm: only it should not be thought that a lack of interest in 
what I have to say is any ground for holding it untrue. 

38. \Hodoni8tSi then, h old that all other things but pleasure , 
whe ther con duct or virtue or knowl edge, whether life or na tur e, 
nrjiPiiiii tjrare only good m plftaunrAYr for the Bj^e j?f 

ple asure, never for their own sa kes or as enas in themselyfig. 
This view was held by Aristippus, the disciple of Socrates, and 
bv the Oyrenate school which he founded j it is associated with 
Hpicatus and the Epicureans; and it has been held in modern 
times, chiefly by those philosophers who call themselves ‘Utili- 
t.wi.ans' — ^by Bentham, and by Mill, for instance. Herbert 
Spencer, as we have seen, also says he holds it; and Professor 
Sidgwick, as we shall see, holds it too. 

Yet all these philosophers, as has been said, differ from one 
another more or less, both as to what they mean by Hedonism, 
and as to the reasons for which it is to be accepted as a true 
di'Ctrine. The matter is therefore obviously not quite so simple 
as it might at first appear. iM v own object will be to shew 
quite clearly what the theory must imply, if it is made precise, 
if all confusions and inconsistencies are removed from the 
conception of it; arid, when chis is dottfi, I thinK'it will appear 
sitat al l the various reaaona giv en for h olding it to be tr ue, are 
really ly iite inaclefiu.at^t hat they .are not reasons for holding 
Hedonism, but only for holding some otKeF" 3QcErifLC~ w'hich is 
cot ditacd thofgwith . In order to attain this object I^>ropo«G 
to take iirst Mill’s doctrine, as sot forth in. his book called 
UtiUtarumism: we shall And in Mill a conception of Hedonism, 
and arguments in its favour, which fairly represent those of 
a targe cliiss of hedouistic writets. To theae representative 
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concflptions and argiimentg grave objeetions, objections which 
appiar te me to be conclusive, have been urged by Profeawr 
Siflgwick, These I shall try to give in my own words; and 
shall then proceed to consider and refute Professor Sidgwiefc's 
own much more precise conceptions and arguments. With this, 

I think, we shall have traverseii the whole field of Hedonistic 
doctrine. It will ajipear, from the discussion, that the task nf 
deci|iiaj4.iK|iat i» or isjmt good iiui?dfJ.U}y.i.m,m.qHm.an^ 

and in this way the discussion will affcjrd a good example 
t>{ the iio-thod which it is necessary to piir-sue in attempting to 
arrive at tin* truth with regard to this primary class of ethical 
priiivipb's. In p;irticul ar it will appear tliab two principles jjf 
mcthi.'d must be (suistantly kept in_minfh (1) that the natujjit- 
istic fallacy must not be committjid; (2) t^at the distinction 
hotww'n nieans and cuds.wuafelift obsfecmd. 

39. I prop>«e, then, to begin by an examination of Mill’s 
ViiUtarianism. That is a hook which contains an admirably 
clear and feir discussion of many ethical principles and methods. 
Milt fisposea not a few simple mistakes which are very likely to 
be mmlrt by thfjse who approach ethical problems without much 
previous rvfJection. But what I am concerned with is the 
mlttakss which Mill hims elf appea rs _to.. b»-vo rrindf»^ a nd t.hpjm 
only so far they, ta^nenm -the He doni3ti c_.p rinciple . Let me 

f»;peat what that principle is. It is, I said, that pleasu re is the 
.’'.htfih. we qught.Jtfi„aiin, the only thing that is. 
gtiiiKlji# an. end. and for it.“i own wvjje. And now let us turn to 
Mill aiiil at;tf whether he accepts this description of the question 
at issue. ' Pb««uru,'_,he jsay« _at_the 

(?• lO’); and again, 

at thv end of his argument. 'T«) think of an object as d esirab lg 
for the sake cif it-s c^msequenees) and to think of it ns 
onei and the siune idling* (p. SB), These statements, 
taken ti^cther. and a|iart from certain confusions which are 
oKvioTi^i in them, «nfem t<i imply the principle I have stated; 
and if I sji 'ii'ocd in shewing that Mill's reasons for them do not 
pp.:v.' i;h.-To, H must at least ht* admitted that I have not been 
t'i,4hs,is:ig with «b,’idow)i or dcmoiiHhing a man of straw, 

*■ Mj tt(« to U(« lath eilUiuu, 1«<J7. 
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It will be observed that Mill adds 'absence of pain’ to 
•pleasure’ in his first statement, though not in his second. 
There isj in this, a confusion, with which, however, we need not 
deal. I shall talk of 'pleasure’ alone, for the sake of conciseness; 
but ttll nay arguments will apply it, fortiori to ‘absence of pain’: 
it is easy to make the necessary substitutions. 

Mi'l l hold s, then, that ‘ happinesa is desirab le , and the on l y 
thing^ desi rabl e^ os an end ; all other th ings being-only. desirable 
aa meftQ8„,to..thab„ end^ (p. 62). H appiness Jm has already 
(Infilled oa ‘pimaure, and the ab sence of pain’ (p. 10); he doesT 
not pretend that this is more than an arbitrary verbal defini- 
tion; and, as such, I have not a word to say against it. His 
principle, then, is 'p leasure is th e only thing deBirable.’ if I 
may be allowed, when I say ‘pleasure,’ to include in that word 
(so far as necessary) absence of pain. And now what are his 
reasons for holdin g that principle to be ^true? H e has already 
told us 6) that ‘‘QuestiOMorulCimate ends are not amenable 
to direct proof. Whatever can be proved to be good, must be 
so by being shewn to be a means to something admitted to he 
good vAtkout proof.' With this, I perfectly agree: indeed the 
chief object of my first chapter was to shew that this is so. 
Anything which is good as an end m ust be admitted to be good. 
with out pro of. We are agreed so far. Mill even uses the same 
examples which 1 used in my second chapter. 'How,' he says, 
•is it possible to prove that health is good?' 'What proof is it 
possible to give that pleasure is good?’ Well, in Chapter IV, 
in which he deals with the proof of his Utilitarian principle, 
Mill ie][)eats the above statement in these words: ‘It has 
already,' he says, ‘been remarked, that questions of ultimate 
ends do not admit of proof, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term’ (p. 52). 'Questions about ends,’ be goes on in thi.s same 
passage, 'are, in other words, questions what things are desir- 
able.’ I am quoting these repetitions, because they make it 
plain what otherwise might have been doubted, that Mill is using 
the words 'desirable’ or ‘desirable as an end' as absolutely and 
precisely equivalent to the words ‘good as on end.' We are, 


1 My italics. 
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then, now to heat, what reaaonB he advances for this doctrine 
that pleasure alone is good as an end. 

40. ‘ Qu estions about ends,* he says (pp. 62 — 3), * are, in othe r 
wools, ctue.sbio nfl what things are de girable. — The ntilifcarian 
doctrine Jsj^ that hap piness is desirable , a nd the only ,. thing 
d<!sir 4 Uo^„(i 8 ..aa.jeai. all 0 ther.j hinggJ>eing_pnly. ^ dgak 8 hle-aa 
rfiean.s to that end What ought to be required of this doctrine 
— what conditions is it requisite that the doctrine should fulfil— 
to make good its claim to he believed? 

‘The only proof capable of being given that a thing is visible, 
is that people actually see it. The only proof that a sound is 
audible, ia that people hear it; mid so of the other sources of 
our l.•XJ)e^il!n^Je. In like manner, I apprehend, the sole evidence 
it is to., pro duc e that a nything. .i&_jd.fisirflMe. is„ that 

{K’Mple do^ actuaily desire .it- If the end which the u tilitarian _ 
d.octrine ..prapoaea. to itseil .w.erg. notJiA jLli&Qjy.£ndaix.pmc 
Bcknpwle(,lgtid.iia-he, _i«i,eixd^.n.Q.thing_ co uld ever conv i nce any 
person that it was s o. J^ f o reason can be given, why the gener al 
happi nesa is d^skahlfi, e xcept that each p eiBon. s o far a s he 
heliieves ]t to be attain able, desires his own happiness. This, 
however, being the fact, we have not only all the proof which 
the case ailniits of, but all which it is possible to require, that 
a good: that eac h person's happiness is a good to 
that person, Md the gen eral happiness, t her efore , a_gpod_t,CL.thB 
aggr^‘gate , of . all . perspua Happiness has made out its titl e as 
-thfl gnda of conduct._a nd consequently one of the crit e ria 
nuiralily?.' 

There, that is enough. That is niv first point . Mill has 
Bw le as naive and artle3.s a u se of th^ naturalistic fallacy 
, cou^ * Good7~"E e** tcn8*^usr^ean3 " * desimble j 

only find out what is de sirah ^ by s eeking to fiad^ 
out what diiau:ud.T Thia is . e£..CQuasB, oidj; one step 

towssds the jrugf, of .fledqnismijor it mii^ be, as Mill goes on 
*«>»»¥. that other thin'jp beside pleasure are desired. Wheth er or 
tiot pl«»*!ure j;a.th« only thing desi^-tjd ia. as Mill himself admita. 
fp, a |t«ychoXogicid , qnfiafcioD, to which we shall presently 
The i(n|wrt!int step for Ethics is this o ne just taken, 
pretends to prove that *goml’ means ‘ d egh ed. * 
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Well, the fallacy in th ja-ataa ia ao-obitioufl. that it is quite 
■vyondei:fiiLbo-W,-Mill-faile±.to.aee_ifc- [The fact is that ' desirable!, 
does^qfc mean ke .desired!.^ * visible,’, rijeans .‘able to be 

see.n!. Thejiasix-able inean3..sijnply.jyhat_ouf//itJto,__be_.deS!ii:e4,or 
i 9 -kfi-dfisired\ j ust aa the d oteatable means not what 
^JteJ3Ut.M:hafc..QUgKt_to be detested and the damnable what. 
draeryeg..,tft„be -damned. Mill ha.a. then, smu ggle d in. under 
cover of the word ‘desirable,’ the very notion about which ho 
ought to be quite clear. /‘ Desirable’ doe3.iDdoQd mean 'what it 
is good-to-dosipcl but, 3 ^.n.this is understood, it is.no longer 
pfausiblo,,to.flayJuat;_oi^^^ that^ is what is actuiiliy 

desired. Ja it merely a tautology when the Prayer Book talks 
of good desires? Are not had desires also possible? Nay, wc 
find Mill himself talking of a ‘better and nobler object of 
desire’ (p. 10), as if, after all, what is desired were not ipso 
facto good, and good in proportion to the amount it is desired. 
Moreover, if the desired is ipso facto the good; then the good 
is ipso facto the motive of our actions, and there can be no 
question of finding motives for doing it, as Mill is at such pains 
to do. If Mill’s eirplanation of ‘desirable’ be true, then his 
statement (p- 26) that the rule of action may be confounded 
with the motive of it is untrue: for the motive of action will 
then be according to him ipso facto its rule; there can be no 
distinction between the two, and therefore no confusion, and 
thus be has contradicted, himself ilatly. These are specimens 
of the contradictions, which, as I have tried to shew, must 
always follow from the use of the naturalistic fallacy; and 
I hope I need now say no more about the matter. 

41. Well, then, t.ha first affep by which Mill hag 
tojs.taLhli8lUii8-£[edomBm is aimpLy.£iIlacloa3. He has attempted 
to e stab lish the ide ntity , of. .the..^ood , vrifeh ... the... desired, by 
cpnfiising,.the prop er sense of ‘de§i|:,ablB.'iji \Khich it denotes tha^ 
W’hich jt js gppd_,tq, desire, vvithjihfi. sense .which it would hem* 
if if wei'e analogous to such TOxda.flsJ visible.’ If ‘desirable ^is 
to be , identical^ with ‘gq.qdy then it inus^t bear jC(i)ie..BeUBe; apd. 
if .it. is .to be identical with ‘desire^’ then it musjt, bear ..quite, 
anotlmr sensei And yet to Mill’s contention that the, desired, is 
necessarily good, it is quite esaentia l th at these .two senses of 
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‘tl.'su'uh!*-;’ hhfiuUi iio the.sftuie. If bo holda-they ttro. tlKJ.aanie, 

rh»-i( h-; ti:w coMti'iwli'JtuU hiiiisolf elsfiwhorej. if ho holds tliey 
lift' tiut t.h»,‘ w.ittuj, first 8te|> in his oniodoniarn is 

:thst iluttdy worthU-SMi. 

H it tiMW wij iiiiist dnul with the sticond sto-p. Huving proved, 
its h** thinks, thnt the uiesiiis the deflirecl^ Mill recogniseH 
ttiitf,. if hi' is fnrthi'i’ to nuiintuiu thiit pleasure alone is gotsi, 
in- Hiiiat prove that pU'jtsnre ulone is really desired. This 
il ii'.fi'fui' tiiat, *p!< ;isnrt! alone ift the objoet of nil our de.sin-s' 
tlie dov^'ine whiefi l*rof. Sidgwigk luia willed Psyehologierd 
Huii'iii-tti'- iittd it is i» doctrine which most etnincnt psyche- 
I'i^cs?s lire now agreed in rejecting. But it is n necessary step 
in th“ preof of any such Kuturalistic Hedonism as Mill's; and 
it aowjuncinU held, by people not expert either in psychology 
er in philosophy, that I wish to treat it at aouie length. It will 
\>*i seen that Mill_does not hold it in this bare form. He adtuita 
that other things than jihiuaiire are desired; and this admission 
is at oiice a contradiction of his . HedoniawJi.. One of the shifts 
by which ho seeks to evade this contradiction we shall after- 
wards con-^tder. But siiaie may think that no such shifts are 
needed; they may say of Mill, what Callicles says of Polus in 
the that he hsus made this fatal admission through 

a moat unworthy fear of appearing paradoxical; that they, on 
the other hand, will have the courage of their convictions, and 
wdl not he asLameii to go to any lengths of paradox, in defence 
of what thv-y hidd to be the truth. 

42c Wt’ll, thfii, we are supposing it held that pU|asure is 
the object of ail desire, that it is the universal end of all human 
aettvity. Now I auppiae it will not be dented that people are 
eornmonly said to desire other things: for instanee, we usually 
talk of dwiring fixsl and drink, of desiring money, approVattion, 
fiirM*. The t|ue«tioM, th* n, must Ins of what is meant by„(.lfe»jir«i, 
•nil fey til^f 9 hj*?ct vf desixt*. There is obviously assorted some 
sortofnwoswaryor universal relation between wunethiug which 
is cailed dottitey and another thing which is called pleasure. The 
.fv th < t what »(.tFt this relation is; whether in cuujunction 
With tue uatuiwiisac hdUury above meutiuned, it will justify 

* Mi c — 1S7 •. 
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Heilonistn. Now I am nob prepared to deny that there is some 
universal relation between pleasure and desire 3 but I hope to 
shew, that, if there is. it is of such sorb as will rather mahe 
against than for Hedonism. It is urged that pleasure is always 
the object of desire, and I a m ready to adm it th at p leasure is. 
always, in piirt at-loast^-the cansa of desire. But this distinction 
is v'ery important. Both views might be expressed in the same 
language 3 both might be said to hold that when ever we .desire.. 
w« always desiro. 0/ some . pleasureu if I asked my 

supp'sed Hedonist, ‘Why do you desire that?' he might 
Btiawer, quite consistently with his contention, ‘Because there 
is pleasure there,’ and if he asked me the same question, 1 
might answer, equally consistently with my contention, ‘ Because 
there is pleasure here.' Only our two answers would not mean 
the same thing. It is this use of the same language to denote 
quite different facts, which 1 believe to be the chief cause why 
Psychological Hedonism is so often held, just as it was also the 
cause of Mill’s naturalistic fallsuiy. 

Let us try to analyse the psychological state w hich is calle d 
‘ desir e.* That name is usually confined to a st ate of min d in 
which the id ea of some _obj,ec^t..-9r~6.venA Hpt .yfiti-.Bxiflti,ng»„is 
£resent,j9..us. Suppose, for instance, I. am desiring a glass, of 
port wine. I have th e idea of ^drinking sm^oh a^glass before my 
mind, . although I am not yet drinking .it, ..Well, .ho.w .does, 
pleasure enter. in to this relation? My theory is that it enters 
in, in this way, The {d e g, of the drin king causes a feeling .of 
l^e^ure in my mind, which .helps to produce that state 
of incipient activi^, which is. cajle d ‘ des ire.* I^i3, J^«^pre, 
becaose, of a pleasure, which I ..already have — the pleasure 
excited by a mere idea— that I desire the wine, which I have 
not. And I am ready to admit that a ple asure of this kind, 

is always among the causes of every desire, and 
not only of every desire, but of every mental activity, whether 
conscious or suh^conscious. I am ready to admit this, I say ; 

I cannot vouch that it is the true psychological doctrine 3 hut, 
at all events, it is nob primd /aci$ quite absurd. And now, 
what is the other doctrine, the doctrine which I am supposing 
held, and which is at all events essential to Mill's argument ? 
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If, is this, Thiit when I de sire the win e, it is not th e wi ne 
which I desinlliut ,the_pjf;iiHiiKe, whichJC jxjgiect_ to,.ge.fc.AomJii. 
in utlicr words, ljic_ doctrine is that idea^of. a. pleasure, 

is always necessary to caiise deake^ w^rea3..nay^0(;tritj.e 
was that the actual pleasure caiised ■by_th(j. idea of sotnething 
else WiiHt always necessivry to <iause„_desir£. It is those two 
difIVrtJUt thtiorios which I stippose the Psychological Hedonists 
to ; the confusion is, as Mr Bradley puts it*, between ‘a 

plcfisant thought’ and ‘ the tliought.of. a pleiisiire.’ It is in fact 
only where the latter, tl»i ‘ tlu.>ugh.t of .a^ileatiure^’ is present, 
that plca.'jtiru rayi lie.Hajd to he .tlittolyect of desire, or the, wjoiicfl 
to action, (.)n the other hand, when only a i)lea3ant thought is 
pr^ssenfc, as, I admit, wt«y always be the case, then it is the object 
of the thought— that which we are thinking about — which is 
the object of desire and the motive to action ; and the pleasure, 
which that thought excites, may, indeed, cause our desire or 
move us to action, but it is not our end or object nor our 
uiutive. 

Well, I hope this distinction is sufficiently clear. Now let 
us wi«i h'.'W it btfors upon Ethical Hedonism. I assume it to he 
pt^rf ctly obvious that the idea of the object of. dgair^ ip not 
always and only the idea of a pleasure. In the first place, 
plainly, we , , are,, not always conscious of„expecting., pleasuje, 
when wt> dfsire a thing We., may hfe-finly. .conscious of the 
thing which we desire, and , may be impeUed, Jp. make for it 
at ojftve, without any calculation as. to. whether, it .will. bring^'us 
pleasure ac pain. A.ud, in the second place, even when we do 
expect pltutaure, it can. certainly be very rarely pleasure only 
which we desire. For instance, granted that, when I desire my 
gI«UM of p*jrt wine, I have also an idea of the pleasure I expect 
from it, plainly that pleasure cannot be the only object of my 
desirei the port wine must be included in my object, else 
I might be ted by my desire to feike wormwood instead of 
wine. If the dmre were directed rofrily towards the pleasure, 
it ctiuhl not tesii.me to take the wine ; if it is to. take a definite 
direc tion* it is absolutely necessary that the idea of the objeet,^ 
from which the pUiasure is exjHictevl, should also be present and 
r ShuiitB, p. S33. 
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should control my activity. The the ory then that whatsis 
iksiiroil is aj way a and only plc:i.siire nmst br eak down: it Is 
iii.poi-sible to prove tluit plcnsurt alone is good, hy ' that line 
of arginnuiiit. But, if wo siihsLitiire for this theory, that other, 
pos-sibly true, theory, t^t pleasure is always the^^ of desiri^ 
then -all. J;he.„pl,au8ihiU.ty .of.our .^hiicar doctrine that pleasure 
alone, is good straightway disappear. For m this case, pleasure 
is not what I desire, it is not what I want: it is somothing 
wiiich I already have, before I can want anything. And can 
any one feel inclined to maintain, that that which. I already 
have, while I am still desiring something else, is always and 
alone the good? 

43. But now let us return to consider another of Mill’s 
arguments for his position that * hn,p.pin,esa„i3.-.the,, sole, end of. 
Im ntan gctioji.* Mill admits, as I have said, that pleasure is 
not the only thing we actually desire. ‘ The desire of virtue,' 
he says, ‘ is not as universal, btit it is as authentic a fact, as the 
desire of happijiess*.’ And again, ‘ Money is, in many cases, 
desired in and for itself*.’ These admissions are, of course, in 
naked and glaring contradiction with bis argument that pleasure 
is the only thing desirable, because it is the only thing desired. 
How then does Mill even attempt to avoid this contradiction 1 
His chief argument seems to be that ‘virtue,’ 'money' and 
other such objects, when they are thus desired in and for 
themselves, are desired only as ‘a part of happiness*.’ Now 
what does this mean 7 Happiness, as we saw, has been dehned 
by Mill, as 'pleasure and the absence of pain.’ Does Mill mean 
to say that ' money,' these actual coins, which he admits to bo 
desired in and for themselves, are a part either of pleasure or of 
the absence of pain ? liVill he maintain that those coins them- 
selves are in my mind, and actually a part of my pleasant 
feelings ? If this is to be said, all words are uaele.ss : nothing 
can possibly be distinguished from anything else ; if these two 
things are not distinct, what on earth is? We shall hear 
next that this table is really and truly the same thing as 
this room ; that a cab-horse is in fact indistinguishable from 
St Paul’s Cathedral; that this book of Mill's which I hold in 
i p. 63. • p. 65. * Bp. 66—7. 
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iny haiifl, bocaiiae it waa hia pleasure to produce it, is n ow and 
at tMs jriiofiio nt a part of tlie_Jia nrnnp - « - s — w hich he felt m any’ 
years ago_aHd.-afhich has a o long ceased to he, Pra v^oDaider 
a inomfmt._wluit-this cQnt5QXpti.ble_nonsen3e_jmll3:__mfiaD8. 
‘Money,’ says Mill, ‘ ia only des irable a s a means t o happin ess.* 
Perhajia so; but what then? ‘Why,* says Mill, ‘mo ney ia 
muloubtetlly tte sirti d for its own sake .* ‘Yes, go on,’ say we. 

‘ Wfill,’ says Mill,’”* if money ia desired for its own sake , jt must 
be tlesintble m an ond-in-itself ; I have said so myself.’ ‘Oh,* 
my w«, * but you also said iust now that it was only desirable 
m a iwtjnts .* ' I own I did/ says Mill, ' but I will try to patch_ 
u p m atters, by sayit iy that wha t is only a mea ns to an end, ia 
the. BBUie thii^ a s a part of th at end . I daresay the public won't 
ntjtice.’ And the public haven’t noticed. Yet this is certainly 
what Mill has done. He h as broken down the distinctio n 
between means and ends, upon the precise observance of which 
his Seidoiiism resta SSd he has been compelled to do this, 
because he has failed to distinguish 'end* in the sense of 
what is desirable, fr om epd * in the sense of what is desired : 
a distinction which, nevertheless, both the present argument 
and his whole book presupposes. This is a consequence of the 
nataraliatic fa llacy. 

44 , Mill, then, has nothing better to say for himself than 
this. Hia two fundamental propositions are, in his own words, 
‘that to think of an object as desirable (unless for the sake of 
its conae^uencesk jLnd to think of it os pleasant, f ^re one and th e 
■BJUiejJjilljt; Rnd yiat to d esire anything e xcept in prop ortion 
as the idia- af-Lt-ia. ia a physical and metaphysic al 

impo«sibiUty *J. Both of these statements are, we have seen, 
merely supported by fallacies. The first seems to rest on the 
astwralistjc falUtcy ; the second rests partlj^ on this, partly on 
the fidlacy of confusing ends and means, and partly on the 
fidlney of confusing a pleasant thought with the thought of 
a pleasure. His very language shews thia For that the idea 
of a thing is plemumt, in his second clause, is obviously meant 
to be the same fact which he denotes by ' thinking of it os 
pleasant/ in bis first 
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Accordingly, Mill's argiiraents for the proposition that 
pleasure is the sole good, and our refutation of those argu- 
ntuiita, may be summed up as follows ; 

First of all, he takes ‘ the desirabl e.* which he uses as 
a synonym for ‘t he good,' to mean what can be rlosirp H. The 
test, again, of what can be desired, is, according to him, what 
acl|uallv is desired : if, therefore, he says, we can find some 
one thing which is always and alone dosirf-d, that wjll 

nc ccssa rily.be the only th in g that is dcH irabl e, the only thing'' 
tha t is good as an end. In this argument the naturalistic 
fallacy is plainly involved. That fallacy, I explained, consists 
in the contention that good vietuis nothing but some simple or 
complex notion, that can be defined in terms of natural qualities. 
In Mill’s case, good is thus supposed to mean sim ply what is 
d esire d^ and .whakis, paired is something which, .can-thus be 
c iefined in nat ura l ter ms.] Mill tells us that w e ought to d esire 
something (an ethical'proposition), b ecaus e we actually do des ire 
it; but if his contention that ‘ I ought to desire ’ means nothing 
But ‘ I do desire ' were true, then be is only e ntitled to say, ‘ We 
do desire so and so, because we do desire i t* : qnd that is ndt 
an ethical proposition at all; it is a mere tautology. The 
whole obje ct of Mill’s book is to help us to"9rscover what we 
ought to do ; bu t, in fact, b y attempting to define the yeaning , 
of this ‘ ou ght,* h e has c ompletely debar red himself from ever 
f ulfilling that obje ctj . h e has confined himae lf,.tQ,.teIti ng us what 
we do do — , 

Mill’s first argument then is that, because gggd meims 
desired^berefore the desired is good : but having thus arrived 
at an ethical conclusion, by denying that any ethical conclusion 
is possible, he still needs another argument to make his con- 
clusion a basis for Hedonism. Ho has to prove that we always 
do de sire p l e asure o r fre edom 

d esire any thing else w h ateve r. This second doctrine, which 
Professor Sidgwick has called Psychological Hedonism, I accord- 
ingly discussed. I pointed out how obviously untrue it is that 
we never desire anything but pleasure ; and how there is not 
a shadow of ground for saying oven that, whe never w e desire 
anything, we always d esire pleasure asjwell as that thing. 
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I fcliA oTistijiftte belief in these iintrntlis partly to 

HCiinfiisidi) between tlie cause of desire and the object of desire. 
It may, I said, bo true that desire can never occur unless it he 
preeedeil by some actual pleasure; hut even if this is true, it 
nltvicjiisly gives nn ground fijr saying that the object of de.sire is 
ftlway.s Home future pleasure. By the object of desire is meant 
that, of whieli the idea causes de.sire in us ; it is some ploa.surc, 
which Wfi anticipate, some plea.sure which we have not gob, 
which is the ofijuct of desire, whenever we do desire plca-sure. 
An«l any aotnal pleasure, which may he excited hy the idea of 
this antici{iato.d pleasure, is obviously not the same pleasure as 
that anticipated pleasure, of which only the idea is actual. This 
actual pleasure is not what we want ; what we want is always 
something which we have not got; and to say that plea-sure 
always causes u.s to want is quite a different thing from saying 
that what we want is always pleasure. 

Finally, we saw, Mill admits all this. He inaiata that wa 
do actually desire other things than pleasure^ and yet he says 
,we do waffy desire nothing else. Hi? tries to explain away this 
contradiction, by coHfusingTogetlrer two notions, which he has 
before carefully distinguished — ;the notions of means and of end. 
JJe now says th at a means to an end is the same thing as a 
;^rt of that end. To this last fallacy special attention should 
be given," Ss”bllr ultimate decision with regard to Hedonism will 
largely turn upon it. 

^45. It i.s this ultimate decision with regard to Hedonism 
at which jve must now try to arrive. So far I have been 
only oce«pi(vl with refuting Mill’s naturalistic arguments for 
Mwioniurn; but the doctrine that pleasure alone is desirable 
may still h*i true, although Mill’s fallacies cannot prove it 
so. This is the question which we have now to face. This 
preposition, ^'^plejwuro^abui^is^goqd or _dctjirable,’ belongs un- 
d,o«btedly to that class of prfq»o,sitions, to which Mill at first 
rightly pretended it Ivelongeil, the class of first princi ples, which- 
are ant amyaaltltt.,.ja. dir ect proof. But in this case, ^ he 
also rightly «ap, ' considerations may he presented capable of 
determining the intellect cither to give or withhold its assent to 
it.* in ‘7i. Tt w «itch fton«itdcratioiia that Proff>«or 
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Sidgwick presents, and such also that I shall try to present 
for the opposite view. This, 4iroj)osition_ that '])leasure alone 
is good, as an end,* the fundamental proposit ion of E tlTu^ l 
Hedoni sm, w ill then appear , in Profes.sor SidgAvick’s language, 
fl.cr an object of intuition.,, I shall try to shew you why my 
intuition denies it, just as his intuition affirms it. It may 
always be true notwithstanding; neither intuition can prove 
whether it is true or not ; I am bound to be satisfied, if I can 
‘present considerations capable of determining the intellect ’ to 
reject it. 

Now it may be said that this is a very un-sati-sfactory state 
of things. It is indeed; but it is important to make a dis- 
tinction between two different reasons, which may be given 
for calling it unsatisfactory. Is it unsatisfactory bccau.se our 
principle cannot be proved ? or is it unsatisfactory merely 
because we do not agree with one another about it? I am 
inclined to think that the latter is the chief reason. For the 
mere fact that in certain cases proof is impossible does not 
usually give us the least uneasiness. For instance, nobody can 
prove that this is a chair beside me; yet 1 do not suppose 
that anyone is much dissatisfied for that reason. We all agree 
that it is a choir, and that is enough to content us, although 
it is quite possible we may be wrong. A madman, of course, 
might come in and say that it is not a chair but an elephant. 
We could not prove that he was wrong, and the fact that he 
did not agree with us might then begin to make us uneasy. 
Much more, then, shall we be uneasy, if some one, whom we 
do not think to be mad, disagrees with us. We shall try to 
argue with him, and we shall probably be content if we lead 
him to agree with us, although we shall not have proved our 
point. We can only persuade him by shewing him that our 
view is consistent with something else which he holtls to be 
true, whereas his original vioAv is contradictory to it. But it 
will be impossible to prove that that something else, which 
we both agree to be true, is really so; we shall be satisfied 
to have settled the matter in dispute by means of it, merely 
because w'e are agreed on it. In short, our dissatisfaction in these 
cjises is almost always of the type felt by the poor lunatic in 
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fchft stAry. ‘I H;iid tUo world was mad,' says he, ‘and the 
world i*\id that I was mad ; and, confound it, they outvoted 
me.' It is. I wiy, almost always such a disagreement, and not 
the int|)os.siVjiUty of proof, which makes us call the state of 
things unsatisfactory. For, indeed, who can prove that proof 
itself is a warrant of truth ? We are all agreed that the laws 
of logic are true and therefore we accept a result which is 
proved by their means; but such a proof is satisfactory to us 
only beryujso wo are nil so fully agreed that it is a warrant 
of truth. And yet we cannot, by the nature of the CJise, prove 
that wo are right in being so agreed. 

Accordingly, I do not think we need bo much distressed 
by our ndtui.isi(m that we cannot pro ve whether plea.sure alone 
is. ,.We may be able to arrive at an agreement 

notwithstanding; and if so, I think it will be satisfactory. 
And yet I am not very sanguine about our pro.spects of such 
satisfaction. Ethics, and philosophy in general, have always 
been in a peculiarly nnsatisfactoiy state. Thera has been no 
agreement ab*iut them, as there is about the existence of chairs 
and lights and benches. I should therefore be a fool if I 
hoped to settle one great point of controversy, now and once 
for all. It is extremely improbable I shall convince. It would 
be highly pre.<mmptuou.s oven to hope that in the end, say 
two or three centuries hence, it will be agreed that pleasure 
is not the «de good. Philosophical questions are so difficult, 
the problems they raise are so complex, that no one can fairly 
expect, now, any more than in the past, to win more than a 
very limited aasent. And yet I confess that the considerations 
which I am ab)ut to present appear to me to be absolutely 
©mvincing. I do think that they otight to convince, if only I 
can put them well. In any case, I can but try. I shall try 
now to put an end to that unsatisfactory state of things, of 
which 1 have been speaking. 1 shall try to produce an agrees 
ment that the fumiamental principle of Hedonism is very like 
an absunhty, by shewing what it must mean, if it is clearly 
tJuiught out, and how that clear meaning is in conflict with 
other beliefs, which will, I hope, not be so ©tsily given np. 

Well. then, we now proceed to discusB Intuitionistic 
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Hedonism. And the beginning of this diseiission marks, it 
is to be observed, a turning-point in my ethical method. The 
point I have been labouring hitherto, the point tha t ‘good ia 
inde finable,* and that to deny this involves a fallac y, is a point 
‘capable of s trict proof: for to deny it involves contradictions. 
But now we are coming to the question, for the sake of 
answering which Ethics exists, the question what things or 
qualities are_ 50 od. Of any answer to this question no direct 
proof is possible, and that, just because of our former answer, 
as to the meaning of good, direct proof was possible. We are 
now confined to the hope of what Mill calls ‘indirect proof,' 
the hope of determining one another's intellect; and we ^re 
now so confined, just becau.se, in the matter of the former 
question we are not so confined. Here, then, is an intuition 
to be submitted to our verdict — the intuition that ‘pleasure 
alone ia good as an end — good in and for itself.' 

47. Well, in this connection it seems first desirable to 
touch on another doctrine of Mill’s — another doctrine which, 
in the interest of Hedonism, Professor Sidgwiok has done very 
wisely to reject. This is the doctrine of ‘difference of quality 
in pleasures.’ ‘If I am asked,’ says Mill*, 'what I mean by 
difference of quality in pleasures, or what makes one pleasure 
more valuable than another, merely as a pleasure, except its 
being greater in amount, there is but one possible answer. 
Of t wo pleasures, if tht^re be one to which. all-Q P . Alm na fc ftll who 
ha ve experience of both give a decided preference, irrespecti ve 
of any feeliag of moral obligation to pr efer it. that is the mo re 
’"'desirab le pleasure? If one of the is7 by those who are 
competently acquainted with both, placed ao far above the other 
that they prefer it, even though knowing it to be attended 
with a greater amount of discontent, and would not resign it 
for any quantity of the other pleasure which their nature is 
capable of, we are justified in ascribing to the preferred enjoy- 
ment a superiority in quality, so for outweighing quantity as 
to render it, in comparison, of small account.' 

Now, it is well known that Bentharn rested his case fo r 
i^edonism on ‘ quantity of pleasure ’ alone. It was his maxim, 

» p. 12. 
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that being equal. piiahpin_ ia-as..gQod jbs 

[tniitr^v Awl Mill apparently considers^ Bentham to have 
prftvf'fl that pnverthelesg poetry is better th an pushpin \ ..that 
poet ry d oea £ro<itiC 0 a p rreater q^lap^^ l•y But yet, 

Mill, the irtTirkariana ‘might have taken the other and, a.s 
it iHAy hfi oalh'd, higher ground, with entire consistency’ (p. 11), 
N'fiw we see finrri this that Mill acknowledges ’quality of 
ph'fwiu*? ‘ Ut he atuither or different ground for estimating 
f»h‘;tsHrf.s, than Bnfltham's quantity; and moreover, by that 
tju«'Mttoii-l«,'ggiug ‘higfier.’^lvTucHTc'lafEerwards translates into 
•superior,' he seems to betray an uncomfortable feeling, that, 
after all, if you tu,kc> quantity of pleasure for your only standard, 
something may be wrong and you may deserve to be called 
a pig. And it may presently appear that you very likely 
■would deserve that name. But, meanwhile, T 7rily wish tn 
s hew that Mill'a admi8,sIon.s as to quality of pleasur e , jiia..* 
either inconsistent with his Hedonism, or else afford .nQ. oth er 
ground for it th an would he given by mere quantity of pleasure. 

It will be seen that Mill's test fo^one pleasure’s superiority 
in quality over another is the preference of most people who 
have eiperienctHl both. A pleasure so preferred, he holds, is 
more desirable. But the n^ aa we have seen, he holds that ' to 
think of a n object as desirable and to think of it as pleasant 
are one emd the thin g* (p. 58). He holds, the refore, that 
the preAre nce o f caporta morel.y proves that one p)f!nsTire ia~ 
pit’aman tgr than another. But if that is so, how can he 
duitinguish this stanalawl from the standard of qnantity_ o.f. 

o nFpleasure be ple^ant er than another, except 
rSHtSe »tMi8 that it gi>^~m(ffg pieasnre ? ’Bleasant * aiusfc, if 
words are t«> have any meaning at all, deno te some one quality 
common all the things that are pleasant: and, if so. then 
one thing can only bt! more pleasant than another, according 
Jilt it h.i 4 f morft.or .k'ss, pf thia^tie^uolity. But, then, lot us 
try the t>ther alternative, and suppose that Mill does not 
m riou.dy moim that this preference of experts merely proves 
on»' pbwuce tf> be pleasanter tbiui another. Well, in this case 
what ‘ proforrt'd ' mean ? It cannot mean ‘more desired,’ 

M imsi &)« wt> know, the dei;coe of desire is always, according 
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to Mill, in exact proportion to the degree of pleasantness. 
But, in thaf case, the basis of Mill’s Hedonism collapses, for 
he is admitting that one thing may be preferred over another, 
and thus proved i nore_ desirable, although it is not more desired. 
In this case Mill's judgment of preference is just a judgment 
of that intuitional kind which I have been contending to be 
necessary to establish the hedonistic or any other principle. 
It is a direct judgment that one thing is more desirable, or 
better than another; a judgment utterly independent of all 
considerations as to whether one tiling is more desired or 
pleiisanter than another. This is bo admit that goo<l j a .g<2‘£l 
and indefinable. 

48. And note another point that is brought out by this dis- 
cussion. Mill’s judgment of preference, so far from establishing 
the principle that pleasure alone is good, is obviously incon- 
sistent with it. He admits that experts can judge whether 
one pleasure is more desirable than another, because pleasures 
differ in quality. But what does this mean ? If one pleasure 
can differ from another in quality, that means, that a pleasure 
is something complex, something composed, in fact, of pleasure 
in addition to that which produces pleasure. For instance. Mill 
speaks of ‘sensual indulgences’ as ‘ lower pleasures.’ But what 
is a sensual indulgence ? It is surely a certain excitement of 
some sense together vaith the pleasure caused by such excite- 
ment. Mill, therefore, in admitting that a sensual indulgence 
can be directly judged to be lower than another pleasure, in 
which the degree of pleasure involved may be the same, i.s 
admitting that other things may be good, or bad, quite 
independently of the pleasure which accompanies them. 
pleas ure is, in fact, merely a misleading term which concoahs 
tiiQ fact that what we are dealin g with is not pleasure but 
something els e, wliifiL may iod^L-P Rc^arUjii. pro^i^c 
bot is nevertheless quite diRtiTif; t_fTom i t. 

Mill, therefore, ijn_thipking that -to, estitoa,tg.„q5ia]ifcj. „of_ 
plea sure is gnitn coDsiaton t with his h edonistic principle that 
pfeaaum Mdjib 3 ence__pf_pain alone are desurable ^ 
again c ommi tted tbe f aU ac y of co nfus ing ends and means. For 
take even the most favourable supposition of his meaning; let 
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t’.s thrif. hy a ptisisure h« <loea not moan, aa hia wonla 

hs 4 >!y,t.iiivt w’ui'rh ppnfluotfH ploasHre and the pleiisift-e produced. 
Lot ua aupp'is^i him to uu.-an that there are various kiiifla of 
ph-aaiiru, in the sense in which there are various kinds of 
ctilnur — r<;d, o.to. Kven in this case, if \yc aro to 

fBty chat <iu,c end is colour aionci then, although, it i,s impossihlfi 
we .'ihould hav>j colour without having some particular, colour, 
yet the |irtt't,ieukir coiotir we must have, is.ordy a mewHt to otl/ 
having (.'i<{nur, if colour is really our eiuh Ayul if colour is our 
only jmwihte eiut, iw Mill says pleasnns is, then thfsro can he 
ri‘< iKisi-ihli' reason for prefoiTiiig one colour to.aixother, red, for 
instance, t'» hUi**, f?x<;ept that the one. is more of a colour than 
the other... Vet the o{ij.waite of this is what Mill is atteiuptitig 
tfj ht»M with rt’g-'ifd to pleasures. 

Acrordirtgly a cori.sideratiun of Mill's view that aoine pleasures 
are s»p«;rior to others in tpiality brings out one point which 
may ‘help to determine the intellect’ with regard to the 
intuition ' Pleasure is the only good.’ F oy itbriTigR-jtut the fnot 
t^t if ynii ‘pleasure,' yam must mean 'pleasure': you must 
mean 8<jnie one thing common to 'all difforeh t "* pleasure s.' some 
one thing, which m ay exist in different degrees, but which ' 
cannot differ I jiaye twin ted out that, if you sav. as 

Mill d<m, that ■qiinii tv of pleasure ia to be taken into account, 
then you are n o longe r ho lding that pleasu ra ii/Qnjt.js good pt tpi 
y\iU iiuply that, something fela e, »jmetbing which 
ia mt present in all pleasures, is alao gootl as an end. The 
jlbvstfation I have given from colour expresses this point in its 
Rnost «'.ut« form. It is plain that if you say ' Colour alone is 

, ,, 7" ..j?.-.,.- — I? — ^ 

goi iti as an etw!, then, you can give no possib le retwon fiur 
jwwferring one colour to aaotluir.. Your only ^andanl of good 
and bad will th+ui be “.cvlttlir’; and since red and blue both 
conform e«pjalty tf.> this, the only standard, you can have no 
other whf^'fcby V» jmlge whether rwl is iHjtter than blue. It is 
true that you cannot have colour unless y!>u.uJbQ. have one or.aH 
of the |»(M*ticular colours ; they, therefore, if. colour, ia the end, 
will all b« good asjtneajosLhut none of them be better than 
another even as a means, ikr Itm can any one of them be^ 
reurmied a« an enri in itself. Juat so with pleasure: If wo do 
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rt’illy Kjefin 'Plofiaure njone ia^gpod as an end/ then we mua^ 
Agree with Bentliam that . ‘Qua ntity of , plea^.ur.e being equal, 
pushpin 19 as good-as poetry/ To _have thus jJisiniased 
ri'fo-'‘r;"r to r’Sf'lity of plpnaurc^ia therefore to have inade pne 
;:i ■.'i-. • oir. ef.- :i. The reader will now no longer 

bo prevented from agreeing with me, by any idea that the_ 
hedonistic principle ‘Pleasure alone js good jw an ,end!,_i8 
conHiatent with the view that one pleasure may. be of a better 
(juulity than, another. Those two vievys*. wo have scon, ar^ 
contradictory to one another._^We must choose between them; 
and if wo choose the latter,..thon we must give up the principle . 
of Hedonism. 

49. But, as I said, P rofesso r Sidgwick, hag, seen that they 
are inconsistent. He has seen that he must chouse between 
them. He has chosen. He has rejected the test by ^uaUty of _ 
pleasure, and has accepted the liedonistic principle. He still 
maintains that ‘Pleasure alone is good as an. end/ I propose 
therefore to discuss the considerations which he has oflfered in 
order to convince us. I shall hope by that discussion to remove 
some more of such prejudices and misunderstandings as might 
prevent agreement with me. If I can shew that some of the 
considerations which Professor Sidgwick urges are such as we 
need by no means agree with, and that others are actually rather 
in my favour than in his, we may have again advanced a few 
steps nearer to the unanimity which we desire. 

60. The passages in the Methods of Ethics to which I shall 
now invite attention are to be found in I. ix. 4 and in III. 
XIV. 4—5. 

The first of these two passages runs as follows; 

"I think that if we consider carefully such pennanent results 
as are commonly judged to be good, other than qualities of human 
beings, we can find nothing that, on reflection, appeals to possess 
this quality of goodness out of relation to human existence, or 
at least to some consciousness or feeling. 

“For example, we commonly judge some inanimate objects, 
scenes, etc, to be good as possessing beauty, and others bad 
from ugliness: still no one would consider it rational to aim at 
the production of beauty in external nature, apart from any 
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-ilili* of ib hy htnoiin boinga. Tn fact wlum 

Ijcarity ia to be objeetivi;, it is not commonly meaut 

tbat it its twiiiuty out of relation to any inin<l whatsoever; 
but tinly tjifit tbciu-iw some standard of beauty valid for all minds. 

**lt m iy. however, be said that beauty and other results 
eotiiuioniy judged to be good, though we do not ccjiiceive them 
to exist oist of relation to human b«‘ings(or iit least minds of 
Some kind), are yet ho far seiKimhle as ends from the human 
lrtu»igs 0)1 whom their extHtem.-e depends, that their realization 
may eom>>ivah[y eoinw into e<im|iotitiun with the jairfeetioii 
or hiip}iiuea') of these beings. Thus, though beautiful things 
be thought wtirtli jtroducing escept us possible objects 
of coiitemplation, still a man may deviito himself to their 
prisbietion without any consideration of the persons who are 
to contemplate them. Similarly knowledge is a good which 
cannot exist except in miuils; and yet one may be more 
inbemsted in the development of knowledge than in its possession 
by any particular minda; and may take the former as an 
ultimate end without regarding the latter. 

“Still a» soon as the alternatives are clearly apprehended, 
it will, I think, bt) generally held that beauty, knowledge, and 
other idv;al g*Mds, as well as alt external material things, are 
only nuisonably to be sought by men in so far as they conduce 
(r? to Happiru'.-s* or ( 2 > to the Perfection or Excellence of 
human exv^ttuice. I say 'human,’ for though most utilitarians 
(XjDiid'ir the pb asure (and freedom from pain) of the inferior 
animals to be iuclwb'd iu the Happiness which they take as the 
right and end of conduct, no one seems to contend that 

we ought to aim at |M-rfec.ting brutes except a» a means to our 
eiais, or at leicst aa objects of scientific or aisthetic contemplation 
for us. Si>t, again, can we include, as a practical end, the 
existejii.e of beuiga aliove the hnman. We ceirtainly apply the 
idea of tl .xal to the Hivine Existence, just as we do to His 
w.*rk, and iudKtai in a preetniuimt manner: and when it is aubl 
that, ‘w« ah.ujM do all things to the glory of Uod,’ it may seem 
to be irnpiirtl that the existence of Gwi is made better by our 
giurifying Him. hitiH this inference when explicitly ilrawn 
apijearaswwewhat impious; and theologians irenerally recoil fLutu 
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it, arifl I’ftfrain from usin^ the notion of a possible addition to 
the Goodness of the Divine Existence as a ground of human 
duty. Nor can the influence of our actions on other extra- 
human intelligences besides the Divine be at present made 
tuatter of scientific discussion. 

" I shall therefore confidently lay down, that if there be any 
Goiril other than Huppine.S3 to be sought by man, as an ultimate 
j<ractical end, it can only bo the Goodness, Perfection, or 
Kxcellenee f>f Ilumiui Existence. How far this notion includes 
more than Virtue, what its precise relatum to Pleasure is, and 
to what method we shall he logically led if we accept it as 
fundamental, are qticstions which wo shall more conveniently 
discuss after the detailed examination of tlje.se two other 
notions, Pleasure and Virtue, in wdiich we shall be engaged in 
the two following Books." 

It will be observed that in this passage Prof. Sidgwick tries 
to limit the range of objects among which the ultimate end 
may be found. He does not yet say what that end is, but 
be does exclude from it everything but certain characters of 
Human Existence. And the possible ends, which he thus 
excludes, do not again come up for consideration. They are 
put out of court once for all by this passage and by this passage 
only. Now is this exclusion justified? 

I cannot think it is, ‘No one,‘ says Prof. SidgAvick, ‘ wotili^ 
con sider it rational to aim at the production of beauty in 
e,xternal nature , amrt from any~po3sible cc>ntemplation of it~by 
human being.s.' Well, I may say at once, that I, for one, do 
consider this rational ; and let us see if I cannot get any one 
to agree with me. Consider what this admission really means. 
It entitles us to put the following case. us imagine .one 
world exceedingly beautlful._ Imagine it as beautiful as you 
can; put into it whatever on this earth you most admire — 
mountains, rivers, the sea ; trees, and sunsets, stars and moon. 
Imagine these all cqtnbined in the most exquisite proportions, 
S(t that up ouo.thing jars-against another, but each contributes 
to increjmo the beauty of the whole. And then imagine the 
ugliest world you can possibly conctuve. Imagine it simply 
one heap of filth, conixiiniiig everyiiiiug that is most disgusting 
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t*> UH, flit* wh:itrtvi>r rp.’wnri, anti tlin whi>le, as far as may l)t‘, 
witfmsit ijn» rctlfitaning fKatura. Su«h a pair of worltls we aKi 
errtitU-tl to ooiaparei tli*;y fall within Vrof, Sitlgwick’s meaning, 
anti the i'om|jfi.ri.viit is highly relevant to it. The orily thing 
w«r arc not t-ntit.h:<l to iTiiagiu*! is that any human being ever 
lias <>r evor. hy any poMtiihility, c«n, live in either, can ever see 
anti enjoy the beauty of the i»ne or hate the foulness of the 
other. Well, even Ho, HUppisiiig them tjuite apart from any 
{Mmiiible eoiiti-mpl.ition hy human being. 4 ; Htill, is it . irrational 
to h>i|il that it is iM'tter tliut the beautiful world siiuiihl exist, 
than the i.jie whioh is .ugly/ Would it not .bu well, in any ease, 
to do what wo could to pneluce it rather than the other/ 
(.Vrtainly 1 cannot help thinking that it would; and I hopt.‘ 
that some may agree with me in this extreme instance. The 
instance b extreme. It is highly improbable, not to say, im- 
possible, we should ever have such a choice before us. In 
any actual choiue we should have to consider the possible 
effects of our notion upon coascious beings, and among these 
pofsnible effects there are always some, 1 think, which ought to 
be preferred to the exi.stence of mere beauty. But this only 
means that in our present state, in which but a very small 
portion of the grxid is attainable, the pursuit of beauty for its 
own sake must always be postponed to the pursuit of some 
greater gtaxi, which is equally attainable. But it is enough 
for my purp*#*, if it l)e admitted that, supposing no greater 
good, were at all atminable, then beauty must in itself be 
reganled aa a greater gtwKl than ugliness; if it be admitted 
that, ill that ca«<?, we should not be left without any reason 
fur preferring one course of action to another, we should not 
be left without any duty whatever, but that it would then be 
our posiUva duty to make the world more beautiful, so fur os 
w* wew* able, since nothing better than beauty could then result 
from our efforts. If this be onee ailmitted. if in any imaginable 
catK! you do ailmit that the exiateuco of a more beautiful thing 
b better in itte.ll. thsta that .of .one tnoro ugly, quite apart frop 
its sf^ta OB may human feeling, then Trof, Sidgwick'u principle 
hat broken ).bwn. Then we shall have U» include in our ultimate 
end something beyond the Umits of human ex^tence. 1 admit. 
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of course, that our beautiful world would bo better still, if there 
wen? htiRiun beings in it to contemplate and enjoy its beauty. 
But that admission makes nothing against my point. If it be 
once admitted that the beautiful world in itself is better than 
the ugly, then it follows, that however many beings may enjoy 
it, and however much better their enjoyment may be than it is 
itself, yet its mere existence adds something to the goodness of 
the wliole: it is not only a means to our end, but also itself 
« part thereof. 

61. In the second passage to which I referred above, 
Sidgvviuk returns from the discus.sion of Virtue and 
Measure, with which he ha-s meanwhile been engaged, to 
consider what among the parts of Human Existence to which, 
08 we saw, he has limited the ultimate end, can really be 
considered as such end. What I have just »^iid, of course, 
appears to me to destroy the force of this part of his argument 
too. If, as I think, other things than any part of Human 
Existence can he ends-in-themselves, then Prof. Sidgwick 
cannot claim to have discovered the Summum Bonum, when 
be has merely determined what parts of Human Existence are 
in themselves desirable. But this error may be admitted to 
be utterly insignificant in comparison with that which we are 
now about to discuss. 

“It may be said,” says Prof. Sidgwick (III. xiv. §§4 — 6), “that 
we may... regard cognition of Truth, contemplation of BeauE^ 
Free^r Virtuoiu action, as in some measure preferable alterna- 
tives to .Pleasure. or Happiness — even ^though we admit that 
Happiness must be included as a part of Ultimate Good...,l 
thinks, however, that this view ought not to commend itself to 
the sober judgment, of reflective persons. In order to shew this, 
1 must ask the. reader to use the same twofold procedure that 
1 before requested him to employ in considering the absolute 
and independent validity of. common moral precepts. 1 appeal 
firstly to his intuitive judgment after due consideration of the 
question when fairly placed before itt and secondly to a com- 
prehensive comparison of the ordinary judgments of mankind. 
As regards the first argument, to me at least it seems clear 
niter refiection that these objective relations of the conscious 
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stilf'cfif:, from the conseion.cm-s.s ficcfuu[j.suv, 

ing w<)(5 nMitUiiijf from tliem, fimiiot Tiltimetely tmd intrinsically 
(Icsirahlo; twy *uorc‘ than or other oVyocts are, wIk-h 

crHisitlercfl uj,art from any ro!;ttic/n to citn.scions e.visten(;e. Ad- 
iwittini^ that we have ucttial experience of such prefercncc.s 
an have just hcfut fleserihrU, of which the ulbimate »>hjct;t is 
tioiuethin^ that is tutt merely eonsciouHnesH: it still seenus to 
m« that when (to use Jlutlera phrase) we ‘sit down in a cool 
hour,’ we can only justily to onrsolves llie iiujiortanco that we 
attach to atiy of these nhjtsft.s hy considering; its eoiuluciveiie,;.:, 
ill luie way m- mtothev, to the happitteNS *»f aontieiifc bein;*s. 

“Tlio »>'Cou(t aroiiiucut, Iluit refeiw ti> the common hciwo of 
mankind, obviously cannot he made completely cogent; simte, 
as aiMJve stated, aevtual cultivated persons do habitually judge 
that knowledge, art, etc,, — ^nofc to speak of Virtue — ore eiuls 
iudependfutly of the piea.->ur« derived from them. But we may 
urge nut only that all these elements of ‘ideal good' are 
ppsluctive of pioiteure in varioos ways; but also that they seem 
to obtiiiu the cumuieudation of Common Sense, roughly speaking, 
in proporttuB to the degree of this productiveness. This seems 
obviously true of Beauty ; aati will hardly be denied in res^jeoL 
of any kind of social ideal: it is paradoxical to maintain that 
any degree of Freedom, or any form of social order, would still 
be cti»;;iioniy regardetl as de.^irable even if we were certain that 
it hail im tendency to promote the general happiness. The 
case of Kuowlwlge is rather more complex; but certainly 
Comut'ju yense is most impressed with the value of knowledgo, 
when its * fruitfulness ’ has been demonstrated. It is, however, 
aware that experience h;w frerpiently shewn how knowledge, 
Umg fcuitWsff. may become uimxpH.’ctedly fruitful, and how light 
ttusy be ehed oia one |iart uf the field of knowledge from another 
apjmryutly remote: and even if any pvrticiilar branch of scientific 
pursuit could be shewn ti> be devoid of even this indirect utility, 
it would »tiU deserve iKune respect on utilitarian grouiuls; both 
its furninhutg to the iniptircr the refined and innocent ploutures 
of curitwity, and h«cau»e the iatellectnal disposition which it 
exbdiits and stismins is likely on the whole to produce fruitful 
knowkdffe;. in oxoee approximating to this last. Common 
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Sunsn in soniewliat dispoaod to complain of the mis-diroction of 
vatnahlc effin-t ; so that the meed of honour commonly paid to 
Science aemns to be graduated, though perhaps unconsciously, 
hy a tolerably exact utilitarian scale. Certainly the moment 
the legitimacy of any branch of scientific inquiry is seriously 
disputed, irs in the recent case of vivisection, the controversy 
iirt both sides is gen^lly conducted on an avowedly utilitarian 


basis. 

“The CiiHo oj^ Virtu^ requires special consideration; since 
tht) cncourageiniJut-in each other of virtuous impulses and 
diip'jsitiona is a main aim of iiien'a ordinary moral discourse; 
so that even to raise the question whoblior this oncounigemeut 
can go too far has a paradoxical air. Still, our experience 
itsi'ludes rare luid exceptional cases in which the concentration 
of effort on the cultivation of virtue has seemed to have effects 
adverse to general happiness, through being intensified to the 
point of moral fanaticism, and so involving a neglect of other 
conditions of happiness. If, then, we admit as actual or possible 
such ‘infelicifio’ effects of the cultivation of Virtue, I think we 
shall also generally admit that, in the case supposed, conducive- 
iiess to general happiness should be the criterion for deciding 
bow far the cultivation of Virtue should be carried." 

There we have Prof. Sidgwick’s argument completed We 
ought not, he thinks, to aim at knowing the Truth, or at 
contemplating Beauty, except in so far as such knowledge or 
such contemplation contributes to increase the pleasure or to 
diminish the pain of sentient beings. Pleasure alon e is goo d 


for its own sake: knowledge of J;he Truth is good only as a 
means to gloMura 

62. Let us consider what this means. What is pleasure? 
It is certainly something of which we may be conscious, and 
Khich, therefore, may be distinguished from our consciousness 
of it. What I wish first to ask is this: Can it re.ally be said 
that we value pleasure, except in so for as we are conscious of 
it? Shou ld we think that the attainment of- pleasviro, of which 
we never wore and never could be conscious, was something 
to be aimed. at for its- own sake? ..It may be impossible that 
such pleasure should ever exist, that it should ever be thus 
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lUvurflod fi-orn nonsoiotisritisa; although there is cfirtninly mufth 
r<;Jiiiou to holitjvtt that it is not only pusiiible but very connuen. 
Hut, even supposing that it were impossible, that is 
irrelevant. <;iir tpiestum is; Is it the pleasure, as di.shinet frotn 
the cotiseiousm ss of it. that we set value on? Do we think the 
pl«wurt.‘ v.ilnabiu in itsi;lf, or inu-st we insist that, if we are to 
think th»; plfiisure good, we must have conscioastieas of it too? 

'I'ltis etiu^ideruUou is very well put by Soerates in I’latos 
tlialogite rhiUbttH (21 a). 

•WouUl ,v»« weeept, Hrotarehtis,’ says Socrates, 't(j live your 
whole hie in the enjoytoont of the greatest pleiisurus ? ‘ ‘tjf 
cijurwe I would,’ H.'iy.s Protarehus. 

kS'ucrutn’a. Then wouUl you think you needed Huyfching else 
hsHides, if you jwssessed this one blessing in completeness ? 

I’rofArchiiS. Certainly not. 

tStjcrates. Consider what you are saying. You would not 
need to be wise an<l intelligent and reasonable, nor onything 
tike this? Would you not even car«* to keep your sight? 

Frutarahus, Why should If I suppose I should have ail 
I want, if £ was pleased. 

SiKi'ateil. Well, then, supposing you lived so, you would 
enjoy always throughout your life the greatest pleasure ? 

F/’t)tarchm. Of course, 

iS’wCT'tjf*?. But, on the other hand, inasmuch as you would 
not possess intelligence and memory and knowledge and true 
opinion, you would, in the first place, necessarily be without the 
knowledge whether you were pleased or not. For you would 
be devoid of any kind of wisilom. You admit this ? 

iVofarcAw, I do. The consequence is absolutely necessary, 

<Sucrut««. Well, then, btrsides this, not having memory, you 
must also be aitable to remember even that you ever were 
pleasftidi of the pleasure which falls upon you at the moment 
not the leant veatige must afterwards remain. And again, not 
having true opiirkm, you cannot think that you are pleased 
when you are; and, being bereft of your rettsoning faculties, 
you cannot even have the power to reckon that you will bo 
pl»jaa«d in future. You nrust live the life of an oyster, or 
ol «am« other of thoaa living cieaturea, whose home is the seas 
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and whose souls are concealed in shelly bodies. Is all this so, or 
tan we think otherwise than this ? 

Protarchus. How can we ? 

Somites. Well, then, can we think such a life desirable ? 

Protarchus, Socrates, your reasoning has left me utterly 
dumb.' 

Socrates, we see, persuades Protarchus that Hedonism is 
absurd. If.yyejir 6 -rfialLy~going-to-niair\tain.that pleasure alone 
is good as an end. we must maintain that it is good, whether .we 
ate conscious of it or not. We must declare it reasonable to 
take 08 pur ideal, (an unattainahle ideal it may be) that we 
ehould bo as happy as possible, even on condition that we never 
know and never can know that we are happy._ Wo must bo 
willing to sell in exchange for the mere happiness every vestige 
of knowledge, both in ourselves and in others, both of happiness 
itself and of every other thing. Can we really still disagree 1 
Can any one still declare it obvious that this is reasonable ? 
That pleasure alone is good as an end ? 

The case, it is plain, is just like that of the colours b only, 
as yet, not nearly so strong. It is far more possible that we 
should some day be able to produce the intensest pleasure, 
without any consciousness that it is there, than that we should 
be able to produce mere colour, without its being any particular 
colour. Pleasure and consciousness can be far more easily 
distinguished from one another, than colour from the particular 
colours. And yet even if this were not so, we should be bound 
to distinguish them if we really wished to declare pleasure 
alone to be our ultimate end. Even if consciousness were an 
inseparable accompaniment of pleasure, a sine qud non of its 
existence, yet, if pleasure is the only end, we are bound to call 
wiwciousiieas , a. mete.., 'mcoiis .to.it, in any inteUigible sense Uiat 
can be given to the word., means. And if, on the other hand, 

I hope is now plain, the ploMuriPweurd'he ..com 
valueless without the consciousness^ then ^ye are bound to any 
that pleasure ie.not the .only ,,end, that.. some cpusciousnesa 
at .least . must be included with it as a veritable part of the 
end. 


i g 48 lup. 
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Frit DHT rjiKiHftinn now is solely what the end is; it, is f|uite 
anc.thor <i«estion how iiir that end mny bo attainable iy itself, 
or tntist involve the simnltaneims attainment of otlier thing's. 
It may well be that the practical conclusions at which Utili- 
tarians elf) arrive, an*l e;Vfin those at which they ought logically 
to arrive^ am n<it far from the trnth. But in so far as their 
retisan, fur hfiMing tlicso coriclusiona to be true is that ' Pleasure 
aleru; is good as an end.* theiy are absolutely wrong; and it is 
with rfusone that wo are; chiefly eoneemed in any scientific Kthies. 

63. It sts'iiw, then, ohvir that lledonism is in error, »« far 
as it tnainbains that pUu^iire nlonn, and not the consciousuess 
of ple.vsure, is the sole good. Anri thiuS urntr soe.ma largely due 
to the ffd’acy which I pniited out above in Mill— the fallacy 
of confusing means ami end. It is falsely stippoaeil that, since 
plf'.-wure must always be accompanied by consciousiie-ss (which 
is, itself, oxtreiiifly doubtful), therefcira.it.ia.indifforent whether 
we say that pleasure or the cpngciousaiesa.ef.pleasure is the S'ile 
goofl. Practically, of course, it wpuhi be indifferent at which 
we ftiiwedj if it were certain that _w;e. could not get the one ^itb. 
out the other ; hut where the question is of what is good in 
itedf — where we a.«k: For the sake of what is it desirable to 
get that which we aim at?— -the distinction is by no meam 
unimjjortant. Here wa are pLaced before an exclusive alter- 
native. flither pleasure by itself (even though we can’t get it) 
would be all that is desirable, or a con.sciousness of it would be 
more desirable still. Roth these projpositiona cannot be true; 
and I think it is plain that the latter. is true) whence it follows 
|hat pleasure is noi the eole goud 

Stifl it may bo .said that, even if consciousness of pleasure, 
amt not jilcasuce alone, is the sole g(K)d. this conclusion is not 
very damaging tfi iretlonisin. It may be said that ilefhinist.s 
have alwayti meant, by pleasimi the consciousness of plaasurCj, 
though thv?y have not been at pmns to. say so; and this, I think 
is, in the main, true. To correct their formula in this respect 
crodd. thf-refore, only be a matter of practical importance, if 
it is p, rouble to pMluco pleasure without pnoducing conscious- 
nes« of it, lint even this importance, which I think our 
•-■...nfHai.m ib't Cip realle hriji i«i I admit comnarfitivelv slicht 
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Whafc I wi sh to maintain ia that even cotiacirtiian fisa of pleasure 
i» not th^a ole good : -t hat, in deed, it ia absurd so to r ogrtTfl it. 
Aiid^ie chief importance of whab has been said so far lies in 
the fact that the same method, which shews that consciousness 
of plcMUre is more valuable than pleiisure, seems also to shew 
that consciouaneas of pleasure is itself far leas valuable than 
other things. The supposition that consciousness of pleasure is 
the solo good is due to a neglect of the same distinctions which 
have encouraged the careless assertion that pletisure is the sole 
good. 

The mcthofl which I employed in order to shew that plca- 
auro itself was not the sole good, was that of considering what 
value we should attach to it, if it existed in absolute isolation, 
stripped of all its usual accompaniments. And thi.s ia, in fact, 
the only method that can be safely used, when we wish to 
discover what degree of value a thing has in itself. The 
necessity of employing this method will be beat exhibited by 
a discussion of the arguments used by Prof. Sidgwick in the 
passage last quoted, and by an exposure of the manner in which 
they are calculated to mislead. 

64. With regard to the second of them, it only maintains 
that other things, which might be supposed to share with 
pleasure the attribute of goodness, 'seem to obtain the coni' 
inendation of Common Sense, roughly speaking, in proportion 
to the degree’ of their productiveness of pleasure. Whether 
even this rough proportion holds between the commendation 
of Common Sense and the felicific effects of that which it 
commends is a question extremely difficult to determine ; and 
we need not enter into it here. For, even assuming it to bo 
true, and assuming the judgments of Common Sense to be on 
the whole correct, what would it shew? It would shew, certainly, 
l^t pleasure was a good criterion of rig h t 'actLoh-^that tho__ 
same conduct which produced most pleasure would also, produce 
most good on the wFol’eT' But this would by no means entitle 
us to the conclusion that the greatest pleasure constituted what 
was best on the ivhole : it would still leave open the alternative 
that the greatest quantity of pleasure was as a matter of fact, 
under actual conditions, generally accompanied by the greatest 
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fjOiiiitity fjf nther tjmth, tliat it therefore was not tiie sole 
It, toiifiil iii«loe«l seem to be a strange coincideiiee that 
these* two tiiittgs shunhl always, even in this world, be in pro- 
port, ion ttn tm« another, lint the strangone-ss of this coincidence 
will certainly not entitle us to argue directly that it does not 
exinto- that it is an illusion, duo to the fact that pleasure is 
really the side good. The coincidence may be Husettptildc of 
otlier ("(planatioiis; and it would even he our duty to accept it 
lUtexplained, if din efc intuition .seeiuud to detdare that plciume 
was not thoaoie goo<l. Moreova-r it iiuist be reTncmberuil that 
the need for as.^IJniiIlg aneh a coin<:ideuce rests in any ease upon 
the estreiiu'ly doiibt.ful projwsition that felicific effects ure 
roughly in profs^rtion to the approval of C'oiiiinou Sense. And 
it should be ohwrveil that, though Prof. Sidgwick maintains 
this to he the case, hia detailed illustrations only tend to shew 
the very different proi)o,sitioii that a th ing is not hel d to be 
good, nnleHs it givfsji balance of .pleasure j notjbhat the degree 
0f"67mmenfTatiitn is ia pro£wrtionJo..the. (juan.tity_pf.pleas.ure._, 

i55. The decision, then, must rest upon Prof. Sidgwick’s 
first acgiiment — ‘the appeal' to our 'intuitive judgment after 
due consideration of the question when fairly placed before it.' 
And here it seems to me plain that Prof. Sidgwick has failed, 
in two essijntial respects, to place the question fairly before 
either himself or hi.s reader. 

(1) Wh.at he has to shew is, as he says him.self, not merely 
that ' Hap|Hnes.s nnist be included as a part of Ultimate Good.’ 
This view, he says, ‘ought nt)t to commend itself to the sober 
judgment of reflective persons.' And why? Because 'tho-ie 
objective n'lations. when tlistingiiished from the consciousness 
accompanying and resulting from them, are not ultimately and 
inthnsically de.drable,' Xow, this reason, which is offered a.s 
shewing that to consi'ler Happiness as a mere part of Ultimate 
(w»f.Ki fhjtMi JUJt meet the facta of intuition, is, on the contrary, 
only sufficient to shew that it m a part of Ultimate Good, For 
team the fwt that no value n*swlea in one part of a whole, 
constdrird by iUttlf, we cannot infer that all the value belonging 
to the whole diHsi reside in the other part, considered by itself. 
Even if we aiimit that there is much value in the enjoyment of 
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Beauty, and none in the mere contemplation of it, which ia 
one of the constituents of that complex fact, it does not follow 
that nil the value belongs to the other constituent, namely 
the pleasure which we take in contemplating it. It is quite 
possible that this constituent also has no value in itself ; that 
the value belongs to the whole state, and to that only : so that 
both the pleasure and the contemplation are mere parts of the 
gwid, and both of them equally necessary parts. In short, 
h'of. Sidgwick’s argument here depends upon the nciglect of 
that principle, which I tried to explain in my first chapter and 
which I said I should call the principle of 'organic relations’.* 
The argument in calculated to mislead, because it suppo.scs 
that, if wo see a whole state to he valuable, and also see that 
one element of that state has no value hy itself, then the other 
element, by itself must have all the value which belongs to the 
whole state. The fact is, on the contrary, that, since the whole 
may be organic, the other element need have no value whatever, 
and that even if it have some, the value of the whole may be 
very much greater. For this reason, as well as to avoid confusion 
between means and end, it is absolutely essential to consider 
each distinguishable quality, in isolation, in order to decide what 
value it possesses. Prof. Sidgwick, on the other hand, applies 
this method of isolation only to one element in the wholes he is 
considering. He does not ask the question: If consciousness 
of pleasure existed absolutely by itself, would a sober judgment 
be able to attribute much value to it ? It is, in fact, alwa}^ 
misleading to take a whole, that is valuable (or the reverse), and 
then to aek simply ; To which of its constituents does this whole 
owe its value or its vileness ? It may well be that it owes it to 
none; and, if one of them does appear to have some value in 
itself, wo shall be led into the grave error of supposing that all 
the value of the whole belongs to it alone. It seems to me that 
this error hjis commonly been committed with regard to pleasure. 
Pleasure does seem to be u necessary constituent of must valuable 
wholes ; and, since the other constituents, into which we may 
analyse them, may easily seem not to have any value, it is 
natural to suppose that all the value belongs to pleasure. That 

‘ vp. «T— 30, 36. 
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this Rat-unil siipposifctoii <lrtcs not follow from the pretnisfa ja 
(•fi’tain ; and tliat it is. on the contrary, ruliciilously fiir from 
the truth appears evidcmt to my ‘reflective judgment.’ If wf; 
apply eithfir to plnasitre or to consciousness of pleasure the only 
safe method, that of isolatum, and ask ourselves: Coiflfl we 
fu’Cf.pt, as a very good thing, that mere consciousne.ss of pleaHure. 
;ti(d ah’iduroly nothing else, should e.xi.st, even in the greate.sfc 
(pouititirs ? I think we can have no doubt about answering; 
Kt». I'ar less fan we accept this fw the sole good. Even if wo 
acei-pt Prof, Sidgwiek'.s implication (which yet appears to mo 
fAtoiiii'ty doubtful) that consciousness of pleasure has a greater 
value hy itself than flonteiufilation of Beauty, it seems to mo 
that a idi'jisurablc Con tern jilation of Beauty has certainly an 
iritmcasufaldy greater value than mere Consciou,snes3 of Pleasure. 
In favour of this conclusion I can appeal with confidence to blio 
‘Buber judgment of reflective persons.’ 

66. (2) That the value of a pleasurable whole does not 
belung solely to the pleasure which it contains, may, I think, 
he wade still plainer by consideration of another point in which 
Prof. jSidgwiek’s argument is defective. Prof. Sidgwick main- 
tains, as we saw, the doubtful proposition, that the conduciveness 
to pb;.i.siire of a thing is in rough proportion, to its commenda- 
tion by Common Sense. But he does not maintain, what would 
be undoubtedly false, that the pleasantness of every state is in 
projKWtion to the commendation of that state. In other words, 
it is only when you t.ake into account the whole consequences of 
uny state, that he is able to maintain the coincidence of quantity 
of pleasure with the objects appwved by Common Sense. If 
we ctmsider each state by itself, and ask what is the judgment 
of Ountnon Scn.se rut to its gflodnp.ss ns an end, quite apart from 
its jpKslmiwa as a means, there can be no doubt that Common 
Striise holds malty much less pleasant stiitos to he better than 
mai>y far more pleasant: that it holds, with Mill, that there are 
higher plcosurus, which are more valuable, tliough less pleasant, 
than thiw which are lower. Prof. Sidgwick might, of course, 
m.‘nntain that in this Common Sense ia merely confusing means 
and ends: that what it hohls to bo better as an end, ia in 
reality only bt;ttt;r aa a means. Bub I think hia argument is 
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fK'ft?<rtivo in that he floes nob seem to sec snfRcicntly plainly 
that, as far aa of goodness aa an end are concerned, 

he is running grossly counter to Common Sense ; thab he does 
not emphasise sufficiently the diatinctif)n between immediate 
plf’asantftess and enndueiveness to pleasure. In order to place 
fairly before us the question what is good as an end we mu.st 
take states thc'it are immediately pleasant arui a.sk if the more 
pleasant are always also the better ; and whether, if some that 
are hiss £ile<iHant appear to be so, it is only because we think 
rhey arc likely to increase the number of the more pleasant. 
Tliat Cornmou Stmse would deny btjfch tlicse suppositions, and 
rightly so, appears to me indubitable. It is commonly hold 
that certain of what w'oiild be called the lowest forms of sexual 
enjoyment, for instance, are positively bad, although it is by 
no means clear that they are not the moat pleasant states wo 
ever experience. Common Sense would certainly not think it 
a sufficient justification for the pursuit of what Prof. Sidgwick 
calls the * refined pleasures ’ here and now, that they are the 
best means to the future attainment of a heaven, in which there 
would be no more refined pleasures — no contemplation of beauty, 
no personal affections — but in which the greatest possible 
pleasure would be obtained by a perpetual indulgence in 
bestiality. Yet Prof. Sidgwick w'oidd be bound to hold that, 
if the greatest possible pleasure could be obtained in this way, 
and if it were attainable, such a state of things would he a 
heaven indeed, and that all human endeavours should be devoted 
to its realisation. I venture to think that this view is as false 
as it is paradoxical. 

B7. It seems to me, then, that if we place fairly before us 
the question t Is consciousness of pleasure the sole good ? the 
answer must be; No. And with this the last defence of 
Hedonism has been broken down. In order to put the question, 
fairly we must isolate consciousness of ifioasure. W© must ask : 
Suppose w'C were conscious of pleasure only, and of nothing else, 
not even that Vr'e ivei'e conscious, would that state of things, 
however great the quantity, be very desirable ? No one, I think, 
can suppose it so. On the other hand, it seems quite plain, 
that we do regard as very desirable, many complicated states 
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of ftiind in which the consciousness of pleasure is conjhinetl with 
conwjiou>i«<!Hs of otlier things — states which we call ‘ enjoyment 
of ‘ m and so. If this is correct, then it follciws that coiiscious- 
nesauf plijivHureisnottho sole good, and that many other statea, 
in wiiich it is included as a part, are, much better than it. 
(hurts we rtrcogni.se the principle of organic unities, any objec- 
tion to this fioiudusion, founded on the supposed fact that the 
other elemtoits of such Htsrtes have no value in themselves, inuHt 
diwtppoar. And I do not know that I need say any more iu 
refutation of He<lonism. 

58. It only reniairis to mvy something of the two forms in 
wiiich a hedonistic, doctrine is commonly htsld — Egoism and 
IJtilitariaiusm. 

Egoism, (w ft f> irm of Uerlonism, is the doctrine which hol'ls 
that we ought each of ns to pursue our own greatest happiness 
as oar ultimate eml. The doctrine will, of coarse, admit that 
8*>metiraeH the best means to this end will be to give pleasure 
to fithera ; we shall, for instance, by so doing, procure for our- 
selves the pleasures of sympathy, of freedom from interference, 
and of sfilf-esteem ; and these pleasures, which we may procure 
by sometimes aiming directly at the happiness of other persons, 
nmy be greater than any we could otherwise get Egoism in 
this s»}nHe must therefore be carefully distinguished from Egoism 
in another sense, the sense in which Altruism is its proper 
opptwite. Egoism, as commonly opposed to Altniism, is apt to 
denote merely seUishness. In this sense, a man is an egoist, if 
all his actions are actually directed towards gaining pleasuTO 
for himself ; whether he holds that he ought to act so, because 
he will thereby obtain for himself the greatest possible happi- 
n*iii* on the whole, or imt. Egoism may accordingly bo used to 
denote the theory that we should always aim at getting pleasure 
fsMT ourselves, IwMiiwj that is the best meutw to the ultimate end, 
whether the ultimate end he our own greatest pleasnro or not. 
Altruism, on the other hiiiwl, may dennto the theory that we ought 
*Iway« Uf aim at other peoples happiness, on the ground that 
Ihin is the beat means of seiuiring our own (w well as theirs. 
Accordingly im Espjwt, in the spiise in which I am now going 
to Ulk of Kgobut, an Egoist, who holds that his own greatest 
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happiness is the ultimate end, may at the same time be an 
/Skltmist : he may hold that he ought to ‘ love his neighbour,' as 
the best means to being happy himself. And conversely an 
Egoist, in the other sense, may at the same time be a Utili- 
tarian. He may hold that he ought always to direct his efforts 
tovk-ards getting pleasure for himself on the ground that he is 
thereby most likely to increase the general sum of happiness. 

69. I .shall say more later about this second kind of Egoism, 
this anti-altruistio Egoism, this Egoism as a doctrine of means. 
What I am now concerned with is that utterly distinct kind of 
Egoism, which holds that each man ought rationally to hold: 
My own greatest happiness is the only good thing there is ; my 
actions can only he good as means, in so far as they help to win 
me this. This is a doctrine which is not much held by writers 
now-a-days. It is a doctrine that was largely held by English 
Hedonists in the l^th and 18th centuries: it is, for example, 
at the bottom of Hobbes’ Ethics. But even the English school 
appear to have made one step forward in the present century ; 
they are most of them now-a-days Utilitarians. They do recog- 
nise that if my own happiness is good, it would be strange that 
other people’s happiness should not be good too. 

In order fully to expose the absurdity of this kind of Egoism, 
it is necessary to examine certain confusions upon which its 
plausibility depends. 

The chief of these is the confusion involved in the concep- 
tion of ‘ my own good ’ as distinguished from ‘ the good of others.' 
This is a conception which we all use every day ; it is one of the 
first to which the plain man is apt to appeal in discussing any 
question of Ethics : and Egoism is commonly advocated chiefly 
because its meaning is not clearly perceived. It is plain, in- 
deed, that the name ‘Egoism’ more properly applies to the 
theory that ' my own good ' is the sole good, than that my own 
pleasure is so. A man may quite well be an Egoist, even if he 
be not a Hedonist. The conception which is, perhaps, most 
closely associated with Egoism is that denoted by the words ‘ my 
own interest.’ The Egoist is the man who holds that a tendency 
to promote bis own interest is the sole possible, and sufficient, 
iustification of all his actions. But this conception of ‘ my own 
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it ‘ iHclii(Je*a, in general, very rnurh more than uty 

tiwn It is, imh;eU, only bccanwo ami in so far as ‘ jnv 

own has bcou thought to consist solely in my own 

that Kgoista have been led to hold that my own 
pleasure in t,ho solo gmod. Their course of reasoning is sis follows; 
'J’ho only thing I <>ugKt to secure Is rriy orvn interest; but my 
ov.n iiitoi+'st Consists in my greatest [yossihle pleftsure; anil 
thut'Jiii'o the only thing I ought to pursue is niy own pleasure, 
'riiat It is very natural, on rejl«ctim, thus to iilentily my own 
(i!*;v.uie with toy own interest; and that it has been generally 
dom< by utotlwn morohsts, n»ay b« admitted. Ihit, wlmn I’rof. 
.Sidgwii'k |s)ints tins out (tll. xiv. 1 5, Div. in.), he should havonUo 
pouted out that this iflentili'.-atiuii has by no means been made in 
i»rdimvry tlionghh W'hcn the plain man says ' my own interest, 
he tiurs! imf mean ' iny own pleasure ’ — he does not connuorily 
even include this — he means my own advancement, my own 
ropiiUtion, the getting of a better income etc., etc. That Prof, 
.Sidgwick should not have noticed this, and that he should give 
the reasfjn be gives for the fact that the ancient moraliata did 
not identity ‘my own interest’ with roy own pleasure, seems to 
be due to his having failed to notice that very confusion in the 
ct-nvi-pti&n of ‘ my own good ‘ which I am now to point out. 
That ennfusion has, perhaps, been more clearly perceived by 
Plato than by any other moralist, and to point it out suffices to 
ndV.te Prof. Sidgwick’s own view that Egoism is rational, 

\\'hat, then, is meant by • my own good ’ ? In what sense can 
a thing be go(sl for me ? It is ob<^ou8, if we reflect, that the 
only thing which can btdong to me, which can be mine, is some* 
thing which i« gocKl, and not the fact that it is good. When 
tht refore, I talk of anything I get aa * my own good,’ I mu.st 
mean either that the thing I get is g<'HKl, or that my poss(;ssing 
it U gtwKl. In both caws it is only the thing or the pssesHion 
uf it which is mine, ami not (At gomlneu of that thing or that 
There is no lunger any nnuuiing in attaching the 
* my ’ to turr predicate, and prying: The jioasession of this bff me 
is tnif gitwl Even if we interpret this by ‘ My prrssession of this 
ia what / think gocHl,’ the same still holds: for what I think is 
that uiy jKMteosiun of it is good aimjAy ; and, if I think rightly. 
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tlu'H the truth is thfit my possession of it is good simply — not, 
in liny sejise, my good ; and, if I think wrongly, it is not good 
ttt all. Ih sho*"*^* ^ ® thing as ‘rny own good’ all 

that I can mean is that something which will be exclusively 
mine, as my own pleasure is mine (whatever be the various 
siHScs of this relation denoted by ‘possession’), is also yood 
eU^hitely ; or rafchor that my possession of it is good ahsolutely. 
'IIh; go<Ad of it can in no possible sense be ‘private ’ or belong to 
tiie ; any more than a thing can ecdst privately or for one person 
only, 'i'he only reason I cun have for aiming at ‘ iny own good,’ 
if» that it is good absolutely tliaC what I so call should belong to 
riie—^ooti absolutely that I should ham something, which, if I 
have it, others cannot have. But if it is good cibsolutely that I 
should have it, then everyone else has as much reason for aim- 
ing at my having it, as I have mya"lf. 'Mf, therefore, it is true 
of any single man’s ' interest ' or ‘ happiness ’ that it ought to be 
his Bole ultimate end, this can only mean that that man’s ‘ inter- 
est ' or ‘ happiness ’ is the sole good, the Universal Good, and the 
only thing thit anybody ought to aim at. What Egoism bolds, 
therefore, is that each man’s happiness is the sole good — that a 
number of different things are each of them the only good thing 
there is — an absolute contradiction! No more complete and 
thorough refutation of any theory could be desired. 

60. Yet Prof. Sidgwick holds that Egoism is rational ; and 
it will be useful briefly to consider the reasons which be gives 
for this absurd conclusion. ‘ The Egoist/ he says (last Chap. § 1), 
‘may avoid the proof of Utilitarianisni by declining to affirm,’ 
either ‘implicitly or explicitly, that his own greatest happiness 
is not merely the ultimate rational end for himself, but a part 
of Universal Good.’ And in the passage to which he here 
refers us, as having there ‘seen* this, he says* ‘It cannot 
be proved that the difference between his own happiness and 
another’s happiness is not for him all-important ’ (iv, ii. § 1). 
What does Prof. Sidgwick moan by these phrases ‘ the ultimate 
rational end for himself,' ond ‘for him all-important ’ 1 He does 
not attempt to define them j and it is largely tho use of such 
uiideiined phrases which causes absurdities to be committed 
in philiaiuphy. 
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Is thore any sense in which a thing can bo an iiltiniate 
rational eml fop one person and not for another? By ‘ultimate’ 
must bo meant at least that the end is good-in-itself— good 
in out uudefijinble souse; and by ‘rational/ at lc<ist, that it is 
trtdy good. That a thing should be an ultimate ration.il 
und (noan.s, then, that it is truly good in itself; and that it 
is truly good in itself means that it is a part of Uuiverritil 
Uood, Can wo assign any meaning to that qualification ‘for 
himsidf,’ which will make it cease to be a part of Uiuvcrn;d 
Cftod? The thing is inqmsible: for the Egoist’s happiness 
must eifher he good in itself, and so a part of Universal Uuod, 
or eh« it cannot be good in itself at nil : there is no escaping 
this dileiftiita. And if it is not good at all, what reason can he 
havM fur aiming at it ? how can it be a rational end for him ! 
That qualification ' for himself’ has no meaning unless it impUea 
* not for others ' ; and if it inipliea ‘ not for others/ then it cannot 
be a rational end for him, since it cannot be truly good in 
itself: the phrase 'an ultimate rational end for himself’ is a 
contradiction in terms. By saying that a thing is an end 
for one particular person, or good for him, can only be meant 
one of four things. Either (1) it may be meant that the 
end in question is something which will belong exclusively to 
him ; but in that cose, if it is to be rational for him to aim at it, 
that he should exclusively possess it must be a part of Universal 
Goiul Or (2) it may be meant that it is the only thing at 
which he ought to aim; but this can only be, because, by so 
doing, he will do the most he can towards realising Univei-sal 
Good: and this, in our case, will only give Egoism as a doctrine 
of meuiwr. Or (fi) it may he meant that the thing is what 
he dtaires or thinks good ; and then, if he thinks wrongly, it is 
not a rational end at all, and, if he thinks rightly, it is a part 
of Ufitvemel Oo^ai. Or (4) it may be meant that it is peculiarly 
appropriate that a thing which will belong exclusively to him 
should also by him be approved or aimed at ; but, in this case, 
buth that it should belong to him and that he should aim at it 
musk be parts of Universal Good: by saying that a cerfoin 
relation l^tween two things is fitting or appropriate, we can 
mity msen that the existence of that relation is absolutely gorni 
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in itae?lf (imlcas it be so as a means, which gives case (2)). By 
BO possible meaning, then, that can be given to the phrase that 
ills own happiness is the ultimate rational end for himself can 
the Bgoist escape the implication that his own happiness is 
(jljsohitely good; and by saying that it is the ultimate rational 
ewl, he must mean that it is the only good thing — ^the whole 
of Universal Good: and, if he further maintains, that each 
nutn’s happiness is the ultimate rational end for him, we 
have the fundamental contradiction of Egoism — that an im- 
mense number of different things are, each of them, the sole 
ijml. -And it is easy to see that the same considerations apply 
to the phrase that ‘the difference between his own happiness 
and another’s is /w him all-important. ’ This can only moan 
either (1) that his own happiness is the only end which will 
affect him, or (2) that the only important thing for him 
(as a meaits) is to look to his own happiness, or (3) that it 
is only his own happiness which he cares about, or (4) that it is 
good that each man’s happiness should be the only concern 
of that man. And none of these propositions, true as they may 
be. have the smallest tendency to shew that if his own happiness 
is desirable at all, it is not a part of Universal Good. Either 
his own happiness is a good thing or it is not; and, in whatever 
sense it may be all-important for him, it must be true that, 
if it is not good, he is not jnstihed in pursuing it, and that, 
if it is good, everyone else has an equal reason to pursue it, 
so far as they are able and so far as it does not esclude their 
attainment of other more valuable parts of Universal Good. 
In short it is plain that the addition of ‘for him’ ‘for me’ 
to such words as ‘ultimate rational end,’ ‘good,’ ‘important’ 
can introduce nothing but confusion. The only possible reason 
that can justify any action is that by it the greatest possible 
amount of what is good absolutely should be realised. And 
if anyone says that the attainment of his own happiness 
jnstiiies his actions, he must mean that this is the greatest 
possible amount of Universal Good which he can realise. And 
this again can only be true either because he has no power 
to realise more, in which case he only holds Egoism as a 
doctrine of means; or else because his own happiness is the 
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fjn atflsfe amount of UiiiviTHal Good %vhi(;h can be I’ealiaed at allj 
in which caae we have Ej^oiam proper, and the flagrant contra- 
diction that every jjftrflon's happiness is singly the greatest 
amount of Universal Gotvl which can be realised at all. 

61. It shotjUl be ob.served that, since this is so, 'the relation 
of Ihitional Egoism to Utitional Benevolence,’ which Prof. 
Sidgwick regards ‘as the profoimdest problem of Ethics ‘ 
(ni, xiii. § 5, n. 1), appears in quite a diftcront light to that in 
which he prowonts it. ‘Even if a man,' he says, 'admits the self- 
ovhh'Hcu *jf the principle of Ihitiouul Benevolence, he may still 
hold that hia own happiticsH is an end which it is irrational for 
him to «;itaiflc!« to any other; and that therefore a harnuuiy 
between the maxim of Prudence and the maxim of llatiuiial 
Benevolence must be somehow demonstrated, if morality is to 
ha made coiiqdetely rational. This latter view is that which 
I myself hold ' (last ([Jhap. 1 1). Prof. Sidgwick then goes on to 
shew ‘that the inseparable connection between Utilitarian Duty 
and the grcateab happiness of the individual who conforms to 
it cannot be satisfactorily demonstrated on empirical grounds’ 
(Ib. I 3). And the final paragraph of his book tells ua that, 
since ‘the reconciliation of duty and self-interest is to be 
Teganled as a hypothesis logically necessary to avoid a funda- 
mental caniradiction in one chief department of our thought, 
it reinaius to ask how fiir this necessity constitutes a suflScient 
rciiS'tn for accepting this hypothesis* ’ (Ib. § 5), To * assume 
the existence of such a Being, as God, by the consensus of 
theoiogiaiis, is conceived to„be‘ would, he has already argued, 
ensure the retjuired reconciliation ; since the Divine Sanctions 
of such a Gtjd 'would, of course, suffice to make it always 
every one’s interest to promote universal happiness to the best 
of his knowledge’ (Ib. § 5). 

Now what is this ' reconciliation of dnty and self-interest,’ 
which Divine Sanctions could ensure f Ib would consist in the 
mere fuet that the same conduct which produced the greatest 
j#>ssible happincMi of the grtsvtest number would always also 
produce the greatest jK^asible happiuesa of the agent. If this 
wmcc the case tatid our empirical knowledge shews that it is nut 
* I’lw iUlUn »it mins. 
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the cuaa in this world), 'morality’ would, Prof. Sidgwick thinks, 
be ‘completely rational’: we should avoid ‘an ultimate and 
fundamental contradiction in our apparent intuitions of what 
is Keasonable in conduct.’ That is to say, we should avoid the 
necessity of thinking that it is as manifest an obligation to 
secure our own greatest Happiness (maxim of Prudence), as to 
secure the greatest Happiness on the whole (maxim of Benevo- 
lence). But it is perfectly obvious we should not. Prof 
Sidgwick here commits the cliaracteiistic fallacy of Einpirici.sm 
— the falhicy of thinking that an alteration in facts could make 
a contradiction cease to be a contradiction. That a single man’s 
happiness should be the sole good, and that also everybody’s 
happiness should be the sole good, is a contradiction which 
cannot be solved by the assumption that the same conduct will 
secure both : it would be equally contradictory, however certain 
we were that that assumption was justified. Prof. Sidgwick 
strains at a gnat and swallows a camel He thinks the Divine 
Omnipotence must be called into play to secure that what gives 
other people pleasure should also give it to him — that only 
so con Ethics be made rational; while he overlooks the fact 
that even this exercise of Divine Omnipotence would leave in 
Ethics a contradiction, in comparison with which his difficulty 
is a trifle — a contradiction, which would reduce all Ethics to 
mere nonsense, and before which the Divine Omnipotence must 
be powerless to all eternity. That each man’s happiness should 
be the sole good, which we have seen to be the principie of 
Egoism, is in itself a conti-adiction : and that it should also 
be true that the Happiness of all is the sole good, which is the 
principle of Universalistic Hedonism, would introduce another 
contradiction. And that these propositions should all be true 
might well be called 'the profoundest problem in Ethics': 
it would be a problem necessarily insoluble. But they cannot 
ail be true, and there is no reason, but confusion, for the 
supposition that they are. Prof. Sidgwick confuses this con- 
tradiction with the mere fact (in which there is no contradiction) 
that our own greatest happiness and that of ail do not suem 
always attainable by the same means. This fact, if Happiness 
were the sole good, would indeed be of some importance ; and, 
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on any view, similar facts are of importance. But tliey are 
uothlng but instances of the one important fact that in this 
world the quantity of good which is attainable is ridiculously 
small compared to that which is imaginable. That I cannot 
get the most possible pleasure for myself, if I pvovluce the 
most po.ssible pleasure on the whole, is no more the pnjfounde.st 
problem of Ethics, than that in any case 1 cannot get as miicli 
pleasure altogether as would be desirable. It only atatt?3 that, 
if we get as much good as ijossible in one place, we may get 
less on the whole, because the quantity of attainable good is 
limited. To my that I have to choose between my own gofsl 
and that of all is a false antithesis : the only rational question 
is how to choose between my own and that of others, and 
the principle on which this must be answered is exactly 
the same as that on which 1 must choose whether to give 
pleasure to this other person or to that. 

62. It is plain, then, that the doctrine of Egoism is self- 
contradictory; and that one reason why this is not perceived, 
is a confusion with regard to the meaning of the phrase ‘ my 
own good.’ And it may be observed that this confusion and 
the neglect of this contradiction are necessarily involved in the 
transition from Naturalistic Hedonism, as ordinarily held, to 
Utilitarianism. Mill, for instance, as we saw, declares : ' Each 
person, so far as he believes it to be attainable, desires his own 
happiness’ (p. 5S). And he offers this as a reason why the 
general happiness is desirable. We have seen that to regard 
it as such, involves, in the first place, the naturalistic fallacy. 
But moreover, even if that Mlacy were not a fallacy, it could 
only be a reason, for Egoism and nob for Utilitarianism. Mill’s 
argument is aa follows: A man desires his own happiness; 
therefore his own happiness is desirable. Further: A man 
desires nothing but his own happiness; therefore his own 
happiness is alone desirable. We have next to remember, 
that ererybcKly, according to Mill, so desires his own happiness: 
and then it will follow that everybody's happiness is alone 
dfusirabte. Atui this is simply a contradiction in terms. Just 
cooaider what it meang. Eaeh man’s happiness is the only 
thing desirable : several different things are each of them the 
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only thing desirable. This is the fundamental contradiction of 
Egoism. In order to think that what his arguments tend to 
prove is not Egoism but Utilitarianism, Mill must think that 
he can infer from the proposition * Each man's happiness is his 
own good,’ the proposition * The happiness of all is the good of 
all’; whereas in hict, if we understand what 'his own good' 
means, it is plain that the latter can only be inferred from ‘The 
happiness of all is the good of each.’ Naturalistic Hedonism, 
then, logically leads only to Egoism. Of course, a Naturalist 
might hold that what we aimed at was simply ' plea.sure ’ not 
our own pleasure; and that, always assuming the naturalistic 
fallacy, would give an unobjectionable ground for Utilitarianism. 
But more commonly he will hold that it is his own pleasure he 
desires, or at Uiast will confuse this with the other ; and then 
he must logically he led to adopt Egoism and not Utilitarian- 
ism. 

63. The second cause I have to give why Egoism should be 
thought reasonable, is simply its confusion with that other kind 
of Egoism — Egoism as a doctrine of means. This second Egoism 
has a light to say: You ought to pursue your own happiness, 
sometimes at all events ; it may even say : Always. And when 
we find it saying this we are apt to forget its proviso : But only 
as a means to something else. The fact is we are in an imperfect 
state; we cannot get the ideal all at once. And hence it is 
often our houndeu duty, we often absolutely ‘ought,’ to do things 
which are good only or chiefly as means: we have to do the 
best we can, what is absolutely ‘right,’ hut not what is abso- 
lutely good. Of this I shall say rnore hereafter. I only mention 
it here because 1 think it is much more plausible to say that 
we ought to pursue our own pleasure as a means than as an 
end, and that this doctrine, through confusion, lends some of its 
plausibility to the utterly different doctrine of Egoism proper : 
My own greatest pleasure is the only good thing. 

64. So much for Egoism. Of Utilitarianism not much need 
be said ; but two points may seem deserving of notice. 

The first is that this name, like that of Egoism, does not 
naturally suggest that all our actions are to be judged according 
to the degree in which they are a means to pleasure. Its 
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nafcttral meaning is that the stanflarrl of right and wrong in 
conduct is its tcnrlency to promote the inlereM of everybody. 
And by inktei^l is commonly meant a variety of different goofls, 
chtflsed together only because they are what a man commonly 
desires for himself, so fat as his elcsires have not that psyche)' 
logical quality which is meant by 'moral.* Tho ‘iisefnr thus 
mean;-!, and was in ancient Ethics systematically used to mean, 
what is a means to the attainment of goofls other than moral 
goftds. It is quite an unjustifiable, assumption that these goods 
ate only good a.s means to pleu.suce or that they are commonly 
tu* regarded. The chief rcjuson for adopting the name ‘Utilita- 
riiinism* was, iiuleed, merely to emphasize the fact that right 
and wrong conduet must be judged by its re.sidt.s as a means, 
in op|wwitlon to the strictly Intuitionistio view that certain 
ways of acting were right and others wrong, whatever their 
results might he. In thus insisting that what is right must 
mean what produces the best possible results Utilitarianism is 
fully justified. But with this correct contention there has been 
historically, and very naturally, associated a double error, 
fl) The best possible results were assumed to consist only in a 
limited class of good.s, roughly coinciding with those which wero 
popularly distinguished as the results of merely ‘useful* or 
‘interested* a<!ticra.s; and these again were hastily assumed to 
he gooiil only as means to pleasure. (2) The Utilitarians tend 
to regard everything as a mere means, neglecting the fact that 
some things which are good as means are also good as ends. 
Thus, for instance, assuming pleasure to be a good, there is a 
tendency tf) value present pleasure only as a means to future 
pleasure, and not, as is strictly necessary if pleasure is good as 
an end, also to fwV/A it mjaiml po.ssihlfi future pleasures. Much 
utilitoriun argument involves the logical absurdity that wliat 
is here and now. never has any value in itself, but is only to be 
judg»*d by its eofisequeiK'ps; whicdi again, of cour.se, when they 
are realwcd, would have no value in themselves, but would bo 
mere means to a still further future, and so on ad infinitum. 
The second p*jmt dest'rving notice with regard to Utilitari- 
awisni is that, when the name is used for a form of Hedonism, 
it dt>e» not commonly, even in its description of its end, 
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aficiiTAtf^ly rlisfcingtiiah between means and end. Ita best-known 
formula is that the result by which actions are to be judged ic 
\‘thc greatest happiness of the greatest nHmbcr.’|But it is plain 
that, if pleasure is the solo good, provided toe quantity be 
equally great, an equally desirable result will have been obtain- 
ed whether it be enjoyed by many or by few, or even if it be 
enjoyed by nobodj^^^ It is plain that, if we ought to aim at the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number, this can only, on the 
hedoniatio principle, be bccanse the existence of pleasure in a 
great number of persons seems to bo the best means available 
for attaining the existence of the greatest tpianbity of pleasure. 
This may actually be the ease; but it is fair to suspect that 
Utilitarians have been inlluenced, in their adoption of the 
hedonistic principle, by this failure to distinguish clearly be- 
tween pleasure or consciousness of pleasure and its possession 
by a person. It is far easier to regard the possession of pleasure 
by a number of persons as the sole good, than so to regard the 
mere existence of an equally great quantity of pleasure. If, 
indeed, we were to take the Utilitarian principle strictly, anti 
to assume them to mean that the possession of pleasure by 
many persons was good in itself, the principle i.s not hedonistic: 
it includes as a necessary part of the ultimate end, the existence 
of a number of persons, and this will include very much more 
than mere plea.su re. 

Utilitarianism, however, as commonly held, must be under- 
stood to maintain that either mere consciousness of pleasure, or 
consciousness of pleasure togetlier with the minimum adjunct 
which may be meant by the existence of such consciousness in 
at least one person, is the sole good. This is its siguidcance os 
an ethical doctrine ; and os such it has already been refuted in 
my refutation of Hedonism. The most that can be said for it is 
that it does nob seriously mislead iu its praeticiil conclnsioiis, on 
the ground that, as on empirical fact, the inotliod of afjting 
which brings most good on the whole does also bring mo-st 
pleasure. Utilitarians do indeed genemtly devote niost of their 
arguments to shewing that the course of action which will bring 
most pleasure is in general such as common sense would 
approve. We have seen tliat Prof. Sidgwick appeals to this 
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fiUit fta keiidinjif to shew tliat ploaanre ia the sole good ; and we 
have jiIho seen that it does nob tend to shew this. We have 
seen how very (litnay the other arguments advanced for this 
propisitirtn are ; and that, if it btj fairly considered hy itseU, it 
apja-iirs to he quite ridirniloua. And, mtjreover, that the actions 
which prodisce most good on the whole do aiso produce tnosb 
j>5*'asure ia extremely doubtful. The arguments teiiflirig to 
«hew it are ail more or less vitiated hy the a.s.sun)pfciim th/ifc 
what apjs ar to he necessary coiiditiotjs for tint attainraent rd’ 
most pleasure in the near fijture, will always continue so to he. 
And, even with this vicious assumption, they only Hueceerl in 
making out a highly problematical case. How, theisifore, this 
faeb is to Is* explained, if it be n fact, ticed not concern us. It 
ia suflicietifc to have shewn that many complex states of tiiiiid 
are much more valuable than the pleasure they contain. If 
this he -SO, no form of Hedonism can be true. And, since the 
practical guidance afforded by pleasure as a criterion is small in 
proj'>Qrtion as the calculation attempts to be accurate, we can 
well afford to await further investigation, before adopting a 
guide, wh(^e utility is very doubtful and whose trustworthinesa 
we have grave reason to suspect. 

65 . The mfjfit important points which I have endeavoured 
to establish in this chapter are as follows. (1) Hedonism must 
be strictly defined as the doctrine that ‘Pleasure is the only 
thing which is gtiod in itself’: this view seems to owe its 
prevalence mainly to the naturalistic fallacy, and Mill's argu- 
ments may l)e taken as a type of those which are fallacious 
in thw re.s{)oct; Sidgwick alone has defended it without com- 
mitting this fallacy, and its final refutation must therefore 
pent out the errors in his arguments (36-38), (2) Mill’s 
‘ITtilitarianism’ is criticised; it being shewn (n) that he 
^••ul(^mita the naturalistic fallacy in identifying ‘desirable’ with 
‘dffiin'd’; {b) that pleasure is not the only object of de.sire. 
The Common arguments for Hetlonism seem to rest on thfsae 
two errors (39-44), (3) Hedonism is considered as on 'Intu- 
ition,' and it is iwinted out {«) that Mill's allowance that some 
plca’iures are inferior in quality to others implies both that 
it IS an Intuition and that it is a false one (4U-48) ; 0) that 
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Sidgwick fails to distinguish ‘pleasure’ from 'consciousness of 
pleasure,' arul that it is absurd to regard the former, at all 
events, as the sole good (49-52); (c) that it seems e<pially 
absurd to regard ‘consciousness of pleasure’ as the sole good, 
since, if it were so, a world in which nothing else existed might 
he absolutely perfect: Sidgwick fails to put to himself this 
ipicstion, which is the only clear and decisive one (, 53-57). 
(4) What are commonly considered to be the two main types of 
Hedonism, namely, Egoi-sm and TJtilitariani.sm, are not only 
dilVereiit from, bub strictly contratlietory of, one another; since 
the funner asserts ‘My own greatest pleasure is the Jiole goorl,’ 
the latter ‘The greatest pleasure of all is the sole goofl.' 
Egoism seems to owe its plausibility partly to the failure to 
observe this contradiction — a failure which is exemplified by 
Sidgwick; partly to o confusion of Egoism as doctrine of end, 
with the same as doctrine of means. If Hedonism is true, 
Egoism cannot be so; still less can it be so, if Hedonism is false. 
The end of Utilitarianism, on the other hand, would, if Hedon- 
ism were true, be, not indeed the best conceivable, but the 
best possible for us to promote; but it is refuted by the 
refutation of Hedonism (58-64). 



ClfAFrER TV. 

I.IKTA1'!IYHICAL ETHKX 

66. Tn thin chiiptcr I pro|»ose to clwil with a fcypn of pfchical 
thofoy which is oxcuiplifi^'d in the ethical vicwa of the Stoics, 
nf Spinu?A. of Kant, ami especially of a number of inod"rn 
writers, whose vUjws in this respect are mainly due to the 
influence of Hegel. These ethical theories have this in common, 
that they use some metaphi/sical proposition as a ground for 
inferring e'Uiie fundamental proposition of Ethics. They all 
imply, and many of them expressly hold, that ethical t^ths 
follow logically from metaphysicsU tnrths — that Ethics should be 
h'lHcd on i[etapkimc9. And the result -is that they all describe 
the Supreme Good in metaphysical terms. 

What, then, is to be understoorl by 'metaphysical'? I use 
the term, as I explained in Chapter It., in opposition to ‘natural’ 
I call those phtiosftphers preeminently 'metax)hyaioar who have 
recognised most clearly that not evetything which is is a ‘ natural 
ohjert/ ‘Metaphysicians’ have, therefore, the groat merit ot 
insisting that our knowh'dge is not confined to the things which 
we can touch and see and feel. They have always been much 
pieti. not only with that other class of n.atnrnl objects which 
consists in nu'ntal facts, but also with the chms of objects or 
jiTopirtii's i»f objects, which certainly do not exist in tjme, are 
not therefort* {tarts of Nsitun>, and which, in fact, do not eaxH at 
all To thi.s clws, as I have saiil, belongs what we mean by the 
wljeuti%e 'gtsul/ It is not finodness, but only the things or 
ipialitie# which are gisHl, which can exist in time — can have 
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duration, and begin and cease to exist — can be objects of perr~ 
ception. But the most prominent members of this class are 
pc-rhaps numbers. It i.s quite certain that two natural objects 
may exist; but it is equally certain that two itself does not 
exist and never can. and two are four. But that does 

nf>t me.an that either two or four exists. Yet it certainly means 
something. Two is somehow, although it doe.s not exist. And 
it is not only simple tcrm.s of propositions— the objects ahoxtt 
which we know truths — that belong to this olaas. The trtith.s 
which wo know about them form, perhaps, a still more important 
eubflivision. No truth dnets, in fact, e.-ciat\ but this is peculiarly 
obvious with regard to truths like ‘Two and two are four,' in 
which tho objects, about which they are truths, do not exist 
either. It is with the recognition of such truths as these— 
truths which have been called ‘juniversal ’ — and of bhelr essential 
unlikene.S8 to what we can touch and sec and feel, that meta- 
physics proper begins. Such 'universal' truths have always 
played a large part in the reasonings of metaphysicians from 
Plato's time till now ; and that they have directed attention to 
the difference between these truths and what I have called 
‘natural objects' is the chief contribution to knowledge which 
distinguishes them from that other class of philosophers— 
'empirical' philosophers — to which most Englishmen have 
belonged^ 

But though, if we are to define ‘metaphysics' by the con- 
tribution which it has actually made to knowledge, we ehould 
have to aay that it has emphasized the importance of objects 
{which do not exist at all, metaphysicians themselves have not 
[recognised this. They have indeed recognised and insisted thfit 
there are, or may be, objecte of knowledge which do not in 
time, or at least which we cannot perceive; and in recognising 
the poiaibility of the.sie, as an object of investigation, they have, 
it may be admitted, done a service to mankind, Biit they h.ave 
in general supposcii that whatever does not exist in time, must 
at least exist elsewhere, if it is to jie)at all — that, whatever d«jea 
not exist in Nature, must exist in some supersensible reality, 
whether timeless or not. Consequently they have hold that 
the truths with which they have been ocmipied, over and alxjvo 
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thft ohjt-'Clrs of porooption, were in some way trntha about aucb 
auperneiiaiblo rtrality. If, therefore, we are to define ‘ rnctn- 
phyaicfl’ not by what it has attaii^d, but by what it has 
attempteil, ' we fihould say that it corisiata in the attempt t<j 
obtain knowletigft, by processes of reasoning, of what exists but 
is not a piirt of Nature. Metaphysicians have actually held that 
they could give us such knowledge of non-natural existence. 
Tliey have held that their science consists in giving us such 
knowlwlgfj as can be supported by reasons, of that supersensible 
reality of which religion professes to givo iis a fuller knowledge, 
witfiout any reasons. When, therefore, I spoke above of 'ineta- 
physical' propositions, I meant projiositions about the existence 
of sorm-thing siiperar-uaible*— of something which is not an object 
of jMjrceptiou, and which cannot be inferred from what is an 
object of perception by the same rules of inference by which wo 
infer the p-aat and future of what wo call 'Nature.' And when 
I spoke of ' nietaphysicar terms, I meont terms which refer to 
qualities of such a supersensible reality, which do not belong 
to anything 'natural.' I admit that 'metaphysics' should 
investigate what reasons there may be for belief in such a 
supersensible reality; since I hold that its peculiar province is 
the truth about all objects which are not natural objects. And 
I think that the most prominent characteristic of metaphysics, 
ill history, has been its profession to prove the truth about 
non-natural exiatenta. I define ‘metaphysical,* therefore, by a 
reference to supersensible reality, although I think that the 
only non>naturul objects, about which it has succeeded in ob- 
taining truth, are objects which do not exist at all. 

So much, I hope, will suffice to explain what I mean by the 
term 'metaphysical,' and to shew that it refers to a clear and 
imjtortant distinction. It was not necessary for my purpose to 
make the definition exhaustive or to shew that it corresponds 
in essentials with established usage. The distinction between 
‘Nature’ and a suiiersensibte reality is very familiar and very 
imp«>rtaut; and since the metaphysician endeavours to prove 
things with reganl to a supersensible reality, and since he deals 
largely in truths which are not mere natural facts, it is plain 
that his argiuuento, and erroia (if any), will be of a more subtle 
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kind than those which I have dealt witli under the name of 
‘Naturalism.’ For these two reasons it seemed coiiveuient to 
treat ' Metaphysical Ethics ’ by themselves.^ 

67. I have said that those systems of Ethics, which I pro- 
jxjse to call ‘Metaphysical/ are characterised by the fact that 
they describe the Supreme Good in ‘ njctaphysical ’ term,s; and 
thi.s has now been explained as meaning that they describe it 
in terms of something which (they hold) does exist, bub does 
not exist in Nature — in terms of a suporsen-siblo reality. A 
Metaphysical Ethics’ is marked by the fact that it makes the 
assertion : That which would be perfectly good is somothing 
which exists, but Is not natural ; that which has srmio chamc- 
teristic possessed by a supersensible reality. Such an assertion 
was made by the Stoics when they asserted that a life in accord* 
ance with Nature was perfect. For they did nob mean by 
‘Nature/ what I have so defined, but something supersensible 
which they inferred to exist, and which they held to be per- 
fectly good. Such an assertion, again, is made by Spinoza 
when he tells us that we are more or le.ss perfect, in proportion 
as we are more or less closely united with Absolute Substance 
by the ‘ intellectual love ’ of God. Such an assertion is made 
by Kant when he tells us that bis ‘Kingdom of Ends* is the 
ideal. And such, finally, is made by modern writers 'who tell 
us that the final and perfect end is to realise our true selves — a 
self different both from the whole and from any part of that 
which exists here and now in Nature. 

Now it is plain that such ethical principles have a merit, 
not possessed by Naturalism, in recognising that for perfect 
goodness much more is required than any quantity of wliat 
exists here and now or can be inferred as likely to exist in the 
future. And moreover it is quite possible that their assertions 
should be true, if we only understand them to assert that some- 
thing which is real possesses all the characteristics necessary 
for porfect goodness. But this is not all that they assert. They 
also imply, as 1 said, that this ethical proposition /olloura from 
some proposition which is metaphysical; that the question 
‘ What is real ? ' has some logical bearing upon the question 
'What is good?’ It was for this reason that I described ‘Meta- 
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pliy-ti cal Etluoa' iu Chapter 11. as based upon the natiinilbtie 
fallat-y. (^To holtl that froui any propnaitiou asserting ‘Reality 
is tjf this nature’ we can infer, or obtain eoufirmation for, any 
proposition asserting ‘ This is gr)od in itself’ is to couiiuib the 
naturaiistii: fallacy. Ami that a knowledge of what is real 
•supplies rtjasojta f«jr holding certain things to be good in tliem- 
selves is eitlier iinpliwJ or expressly asserted by fvll those who 
dciine the Siiprvtne Coed in niettiphysical terms. This coa- 
tf-ntitiii is part of what is meant by saying that Ethics sliould 
bt^ * based ‘ ou Metapliysica. \ It is meant that some knowleilge 
of .sMp.'j-scusible reality is nece.s.sju’y as a premise for orrect con« 
crlusiuiis as to wli.at ought^o exist. This view is, for instance, 
piiiiidy e.KpresHed in the folh»wiug statements: ‘The truth is 
that the theory of Ethics which seems must satisfactory has a 

metaphysical basis If we rest our view of Ethics on the idea 

of the development of the ideal self or of the rational universe, 
the signihcance of this cannot be made fully apparent withuTit 
a metaphysical examination of the nature of self; nor can its 
miidity be established except by a discussion of the reality of the 
ratimal universe\‘ The validity of an ethical conclusion about 
the nature of the ideal, it is here asserted, cannot be established 
except by considering the question whether that ideal is real. 
Such an assertion involves the naturalistic fallacy. It rests 
upon the failure to perceive that any truth which asserts ‘This 
is gtjod in itself’ is quite unique in kind — that it cannot be 
reduced to any as.sertion about reality, and therefore must 
remain unaffected by any conclusions we may reach about the 
nature of reality. This confusion as to the unique nature of 
ethical truths is, I have said, involved iu all those ethical 
theories which 1 have called metaphysical. It is plain that, 
but for stuue confusiou of the sort, uo-one would think it worth 
white even to describe the Supreme Good in metaphysical 
tenuiji. If, for instance, we are told that the ideal cuusists in 
the realisation of the ‘ true self,’ the very words suggest that 
the fact that the self in question is true is supposed to hare 
«uwe bearing on the fact that it is good. All the ethical truth 

* f‘mt. J. & HaeksaxM, A. Aloniiul «f St/iics^ 4th ed., p. 431, Tb« italie« 
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which can possibly be conveyed by such an assertion would ho 
just (IS well conveyed by saying that the ideal consisted in tlie 
realisation of a particular kind of self, which might be intber 
real or purely imaginary. ‘ Metaphysical Ethics,’ then, involve 
the supposition that Ethics can be bused on Metaphysics ; and 
our first concern with them is to make clear that this supposi- 
tion must ho false. . 

68. In what way can the nature of atipersensible re.ality 
|)OH.sibly have a bearing upon Ethics 7 

1 have distinguished two kinds of ethical (luestions, which 
are far too commonly confused with one another, lithics, as 
commonly understood, has to answer both the question ' Wliat 
ought to ho ? ' and the question ‘ What ought we to do 7 ' The 
second of these questions can only be answered by considering 
what effects our actions will have, A complete an.swer to it 
would give us that department of Ethics which may be called 
the doctrine of means or practical Ethics. And upon this 
department of ethical enquiry it is iilain that the nature of 
a suxiersensible reality may have a bearing. If, for instance, 
Metaphysics could tell us not only that we are immortal, but 
also, in any degree, what effects our actions in this life will have 
upon our condition in a future one, such infoi-mation would have 
an undoubted bearing upon the question what we ought to do. 
The Christian doctrines of heaven and hell ore in this way 
highly relevant to practical Ethics. But it is worthy of notice 
that the most characteristic doctrines of Metaphysics are such 
as either have im such bearing upon practical Ethics or have 
a purely negative bearing — ^involving the conclusion that there 
is nothing which wo ought to do at all. They profess to tell 
us the nature not of a future reality, but of one that is eternal 
and which therefore no actions of ours can have power to alter. 
Such information may indeed have relevance to practical Ethics, 
but it must be of a purely negative kind. For, if it holds, not 
only that such an eternal reality exists, but also, a.s is commonly 
tlie ca.se. that nothing else is real — that nothing either has 
been, is now, or will be real in time — then truly it will follow 
that nothing we can do will ever bring any gocxl to pass. For 
it is certain that our actions can only affect the future; and if 
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nothing can be real in the future, we can certainly not hope 
ever to innko* any good thing real. It would follow, then, that 
there can be nothing which we ought to do. We cannot posisiibly 
do any good ; for neither our efforts, nor any result which they 
may seem to effect, have any real existonoo. Hut this con- 
8er|uem:R, though it follows strictly from many metaphy.sieal 
d'Kttriiufs, is rarely drawn. ' Although a inetaphy.siciaii may say 
that nothing is real but that which is eternal, he will generally 
allow that there is soino reality also in the tein[ioral : and his 
doctrine of au eternal reality need not interfere with practical 
Kthics, if lie allows that, however good the eternal nsdity may 
; Is*, yet aoiiiH things will also exist in time, and that tho 
; exiMtenct’ of some will bo better than that of others. It is, 
howovwr, worth while to insi-st upon this point, because it is 
raroly fully realised. 

If it is maintained that there is any validity at all in 
practical Ethics — that any proposition which asserts ‘ We ought 
to do so and so’ can have any truth — this contention can oxdy 
be conabstent with the Metaphysics of an eternal reality, under 
two conditions. One of these is, (1) that the true eternal reality, 
which is to be our guide, cannot, as is implied by calling it true, 
be the only true reality. For a moral rule, bidding us realise 
a certain end, can only be justified, if it is possible that that end 
should, at least partially, be realised. Unless our efforts can 
effect the real existence of some good, however little, we- 
certainly have no reason fur making them. And if the eternal 
reality is the sole reality, then nothing good can possibly exist 
in time: we can only be told to try to bring into existence 
something which we know beforehand cannot possibly exist. 
If it i« said that what exists in time can only be a manifestation 
of the true reality, it must at least be allowed that that 
numifestation is another true roality-— a good which we realty 
can caim t«i exists fur the production of something quite 
unreal, even if it were p<;ssib!e, cannot be a rea-sonuble end of 
action. But if the manifestation of that which eternally exists 
i* real, then that which eternally exists is not the sole reality. 

And the isecoxui condition which follows from such a meta- 
pbyakai ^ineipU of Ethics is (2) that the eternal reality cannot 
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be perfect — cannot be the sole good. For just ns a reasonable 
rule of conduct requires that what wc are told to realise should 
be capable of being truly real, so it requires that the realisation 
of this ideal shall be truly good. It is just that which can bo 
realised by our efforts— the" appearance of the eternal in time, 
or whatsoever else is allowed to be attainable — which must be 
truly good, if it is to be worth our efforts. That the eternal 
reality is good, will by no means justify us in aiming at its 
inanifostatiun, unless that manifestation itself be also good. 
For the manifestation is dift'erent from the reality: its differ- 
ence is allowed, when we are bold that it can be made to exist, 
wherejis the reality ifc.self exists unalterably. And thej existence 
of this manifestation is the only thing which wo can hope to 
effect: thsit also is admitted. If, therefore, the moral maxim is 
to be justlEed, |it is the existence of this manifestation, as 
distinguished from the existence of its corresponding reality, 
which must be truly good. The reality may be good too : but 
to justify the statement that we ought to produce anything, it 
must be maintained, that just that thing itself, and not some- 
thing else which may be like it, is truly good. If it is not true 
that the existence of the manifestation will add something to 
the sum of good in the Universe, then we have no reason to aim 
at making it exist ; and if it is true that it will add something 
to the sum of good, then the existence of that which is eternal 
cannot be perfect by itself — ^it cannot include the whole of 
possible goods. 

Metaphysics, then, will have a bearing upon practical 
Ethics — upon the question what we ought to do — if it can tell 
us anything about the future consequences of our actions beyond 
what can be established by ordinary inductive reasoning. But 
the most characteristic metaphysical doctrines, those which 
profess to tell us not about the future but about the nature 
of an eternal reality, can either have no bearing upon this 
practical question or else must have a purely destructive 
bearing. For it is plain that what exists eternally cannot be 
affectdl by our actions; and only what is affected by our actions 
can have a bearing on their value as means. But the nature of 
an eternal reality either admits no inference as to the results of 
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our acti'itiH, o'xcopt in ao far as it ciin also give ns inforuiatum 
alout tin; fiiLiu'ti (luul how it can do this is not plain), or dso, if, 
fis is usual, it is niuintjiiued to bo the solo reality and the sole 
gou<{, it show's that no results of our actions can have any value 
whatfiver, 

69. Hut this bearing npon practical Ethics, such an it is, is 
not what is ctuniiionly irieant when it ia maintained that Ethics 
iiiuat ho based on Metaphysics. It is not the assertion of this 
relation wljich S have taken to b<j charaoteriatio of Motuphyshjal 
Ethics. What inetaphyHical writera commonly maintain is nut 
merely that Mutiiphysicn can help us to docklo what the ctVocts 

our actions will he, but that it can toll us which among 
^possible ol'ft’cts will be gmid and which will be bad. They 
profess that Metaphysitrs is a necessary basis for an answer to 
that other and primary ethical question : What ought to be ? 
Wlmt is goijd in itself? That no truth about what ia real can 
jhave any logical bearing upon the answer to this question has 
been proved in Chapter I. To suppose that it has, implies the 
naturalistic fallacy. All that retnaina for us to do is, therefore, 
to expose the main errors which seem to have lent plausibility 
-to this fallacy in its metaphysical form. If we ask; What 
bearing can Metaphysics have upon the question, What is good? 
the only jxrsaible answer is: Obviously and absolutely none. 

' We c.an only hope to enforce conviction that this answer is the 
■ only true one by answering the question: Why has it been 
! supposed to have such a bearing? We shall find that 
metaphysical writers seem to have failed to distinguish this 
primary ethical question: What is good? from various other 
questions; and to point out these distinctions will serve to 
tsmfinn the view that their profession to base Ethics on 
Metaphyaio: is solely due to confusion. 

TO. And, first of alt, there is an ambiguity in the very 
que!4tton: What is gtiotl? to which it seems some intluence 
must he attributed. The qucHtion may mean either: Which 
among existing things are good t or else ; What sort 0 / things 
are g«»>d, what are the things which, whether they are real or 
n*tt, ought to be real ? And of these two questions it is plain 
that to atuiwer the firatt we must know both the answer to the 
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sfrcond anil also the uuswer to the question : What is real? It 
iiaks ub for a catalogue of all the goiai things in tlie Universe; 
and to answer it we nitist know both what things there are in 
the Univoi-ae and also which of them are good. Upon this 
question then our Metaphysics would have a hearing, if it can 
tell ua what is real. It would help ua to conqilute the list of 
things which are both real and good. But to make such ti list 
is not tho business of lilthic.s. So far ua it enipiires What ia 
good ? its husineaa is finished when it has completed the list of 
things which ought to exist, whether they do exist or not. 
And if our Motaiihy.sics is to have any bearing upon this jiart 
of the ethical problem, it iimst bo because the faet that some- 
thing is real gives a reason for thinking that it or something 
else is good, whether it be real or not. That any such fact can 
give any such reason is impossible; but it may bo suspected 
that tho contrary supposition has been encouraged by the 
failure to distinguish between the assertion 'This is good,’ when 
it means * TAis sort of thing is good/ or ' This would be good, if 
it existed/ and the assertion ‘This existing thing is good/ The 
latter proposition obviously cannot be true, unless the thing 
exists; and hence the proof of the thing’s existence is a ne- 
cessary step to its proof. Both propositions, however, in spite 
of this immense difterenoe between them, are commonly 
expressed in the same terms. We use the same words, when 
we assert an ethical proposition about a subject that is actually 
real, and when we assert it about a subject considered as 
merely possible. 

In this ambiguity of language we have, then, a possible 
source of error with regard to the bearing of truths that assert 
reality upon truths that assert goodness. And that this 
ambiguity is actually neglected by those metaphysical writers 
who profess that the Supreme Good con-sists in an eternal 
reality may he shewn in the following way. We have seen, in 
considering the possible bearing of Meta]>byHie.s upon Practical 
Ethics, that, since what exists eternally cannot possibly be 
affected by our actions, no practical maxim can possibly be 
true, if the sole reality is eternal. This fact, as I said, is 
commonly neglected by metaphysical writers : they assert both 
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of tho two couti'itflictory propoaitiona that the sole reality ia 
eternal anil that ita realisation, in the future is a good trto. 
IVof. Maekonzie, we saw, asserts that we ought to aim at the 
t<;iiUi:i.tiou ot ‘ the true self or ‘ the rational universe ’ : and yet 
I’rof. Mackenzie holds, as the word ' true ' plainly implies, that 
hfdh 'the true self and ‘the rational universe’ are eternally 
real. Here we have alreafly a contradiction in the supposition 
I that what is eternally real can he realised in the future; and it 
t is coniiiaratively nniuiportant whether or not we add to this the 
further contradiction involved in the supposition that the 
• tertial is the sole reality. That such a contradiction should he 
aup{»oHed vali<l can only he explained by a negleot of the 
distinction betwtsen a real subject and the character which that 
real subject possesses. What is etenially real may, indeed, be 
realised in the future, if by this be only meant the sort ofthiriQ 
which i s eternally real But when we assert that a thing is 
iot>d, what we mean i» that its existence or reality ia good; and 
she eternal existence of a thing cannot possibly be the same 
good as the existence in time of what, in a necessary sense, is 
nevertheless the same thing. When, therefore, we are told that 
the future realisation of the tr-ue self ia good, this can at most 
only mean that the future realisation of a self exactly like the 
self, which is true and exists eternally, is good. If this fact 
were clearly stated, instead of consistently ignored, by those 
who advocate the view that the Supreme Good can be defined 
in these metaphysical terms, it seems probable that the view that 
a knowledge of reality is necessary to a knowledge of the Supreme 
Good would lose part of its plausibility. That that at which we 
ought to aim cannot possibly be that which is eternally real, 
even if it be exactly like it; and that the eternal reality cannot 
pMteibly be the sole good — these two propositions seem sensibly 
to diminish the probability that Ethics must be based on 
Metaphysics. It is not very plausible to maintain that because 
on© thing is real, therefore wmething like it, which is not real, 
would be good. It H<(>en]9, therefore, that some of the plausi- 
bility of Metaphysical Ethics may be reasonably attributed to 
the failure to observe that verbal ambiguity, whereby ‘ This is 
good* may mean either 'This retd thing is good’ or ‘The 
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existonce of this thing (whether it exists or not) would be 
good.' 

71. By exposing this ambiguity, then, -we are enabled to 
see more clearly what must be meant by the question: Can 
Kthics be based on Metaphysics ? and we are, therefore, more 
likely to find the correct answer. It is now plain th.T.t a meta- 
physical principle of Ethics which says ‘This eternal reality 
is the Supreme Good' can only mean 'Something like this 
eternal reality would be the Supreme Good.’ We are now to 
understand such principles as having the only meaning which 
they can consistently have, namely, as describing the kind of 
thing which ought to exist in the future, and which we ought 
to try to bring about. And, when this is clearly recognised, it 
seems more evident that the knowledge that such a kind of 
thing is also eternally real, cannot help us at all towards 
deciding the properly ethical question ; Is the existence of that 
kind of good thing ? If we can see that an eternal reality is 
good, we can see, equally easily, once the idea of such a thing 
has been suggested to ns, that it would he good. The meta- 
physical construction of Reality would therefore he quite aa 
useful, for the purposes of Ethics, if it were a mere construction 
of an imaginary Utopia : provided the kind of thing suggested 
is the same, fiction is as useful as truth, for giving us matter, 
upon which to exercise the judgment of value. Though, there- 
fore, we admit that Metaphysics may serve an ethical purpose, 
in suggesting things, which would not otherwise have occurred 
to us, but which, when they are suggested, we see to be good ; 
yet, it is not as Metaphysics — as professing to tell us what is 
real— that it has this use. And, in fact, the pursuit of truth 
must limit the usefulness of Metaphysics in this respect. Wild 
and extravagant as are the assertions which metaphysicians 
have made about reality, it is not to be supposed but that 
they have been partially deterred from making them wilder 
still, by the idea that it was their business to tell nothing but 
the truth. But the wilder they are, and the less useful for 
Metaphysics, the more useful will they be for Ethics; since, in 
order to be sure that we have neglected nothing in the de- 
soription of our ideal, we should have hiul before us as wide a 
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as p'lHsililf* of snj(e[03te(I pjoixls. It ia probable tlitifc thia 
ut-Hity of Metaphyaifa, in su^'ffpxting possible ideala, may aomC' 
firoex Isi wbat ia meant by the aaaertion that Kthics ahmild be 
on Metaphyaie«. It is not lUMwmrnon to find that Avhich 
MiitfE'eata a troth coiifnH<«l with that on which it 
dcjM-nda; ami I have already pointful out that Motaphysifta! 
have, in general, thix Hiiperiurtty over Natur.'distic systems, that 
tiiey roMocivc the Supreme (lorrfl ns sojmcthinfj diffesrinjf more 
widely' from what exisix hero and now. But, if it b(i rr>cof'niS"d 
that, ill thia senw’. F,thieH slionld, far morn emphatically, bn 
hitml on fiction, inetaphyHteiiuiH will, I think, adinib that a 
cotinectioM of this hind bftwmi Metaphysics and Kthi&s would 
by in> means justify the importance which they attribute to the 
bcarin^f of the one study on the other. 

72. \Ve may, then, attribute the obstinate prejudice that 
a hiiim-loflge nf fin|)erscnsible reality ia a necessary stop to a 
knowleiige of what is good in itself, partly to a failure to per. 
ceive that the subject of the latter judgment is not anything 
real as each, anil partly to a failure to distinguish the cause of 
oitr perception of a truth from the reiison why it is true. But 
these two cauws will carry lus only a very little way in our 
explanation of why Metaphysics should have been supposed to 
ha%’e a benring upon Ethics. The first explanation which I 
have given would, only account for the supposition that a thing’s 
reality is a nrcftMrti^ condition fur its goodness. This snpiiosition 
is, indcerl, commonly made ; we find it commonly presupposed 
that unless a thing can be shewn to be involved in the consti- 
tution of reality, it cannot be good. And it ia, therefore, worth 
while to insi.at that this ia not the case ; that Metaphysio.s 
is not even neiu'ssary to funiish part of the bivsis of Ethics, 
But when rnetaphysicians talk of hasiug Krhics on Metaphysics 
they TOinmonly mean much more than this. They commonly 
mean that Slctaphysica is the »ole basis of EthicS’— that it 
furrushi:* not only one necessary condition but all the condi- 
tions necessary to prove that certain things are goisl. And this 
view may. at first sight, ap^wnt to ho held in two different 
formA It may he aworted that merely to prove a thing 
iBiiper«iiaibSy real is sufficient to prove it good : that the truly 
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real must, for that reason alone, be truly good. But more 
commonly it appears to bo held that the real must be good 
because it poasesses certain characters. And we may, 1 think, 
reduce the first kind of assertion to no more than this. When 
it is asserted that the real must be good, because it is real, it is 
commonly also held that this is only because, in order to be 
real, it must be of a certain kind. The reasoning by which it 
is thought that a metaphysical enquiry can give an ethical 
conclusion is of the following form. From a consideration of 
what it is to be real, we can infer that what is real must have 
certain supersensible properties : but to have these properties 
is identical with being good — it is the very meaning of the 
word : it follows therefore that what has these properties is 
good : and from a consideration of what it is to be real, we can 
again infer what it is that has these properties. It is plain 
that, if such reasoning were correct, any answer which could bo 
given to the question ‘What is good in itself?’ could be arrived 
at by a purely metaphysical discussion and by that alone. Just 
as, when Mill supposed that * to be good ’ meant ‘ to be desired,’ 
the question ' What is good ? ’ could be and must be answered 
solely by an empirical investigation of the question what was 
desired ; so here, if to be good means to have some supersensible 
property, the ethical question can and must be answered by a 
metaphysical enquiry into the question. What has this property ? 
What, then, remains to be done in order to destroy the plausi- 
bility of Metaphysical Ethics, is to expose the chief errors 
which seem to have led metaphysicians to suppose that to be 
good means to possess some supersensible property. 

73. What, then, are the chief reasons which have made it 
seem plausible to maintain that to be good must mean to 
possess some supersensible property or to be rcluteil to some 
supersensible reality ? 

We may, first of all, notice one, which seems to have had 
some infiuence in causing the view that good must be defined 
by some such property, although it docs not suggest any par- 
ticuhr property as the one required. This reason lies in the 
supposition that the proposition ‘This is good’ or ‘This would 
be good, if it existed’ must, in a certain rea])cct, bo of the 
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Si-inifi t.yp’ fts lU.liE'r pnipnsitirtna. The fact i.s that there is title 
type nf pMpaiitinn an familiar to everyone, anrl therefore havintf 
such a stroiijjf hohl upon the iinnginabiou, that philosophers have 
always .siipfiosetl that all other types must he reducible to it. 
This type is that of the objects of experience — of all those truths 
whic?h oet'iipy our minds for the iriuneii.sely fjreater part of our 
wakinji; lives; truths such fw that somebody is in the room, that 
I am writing or eating or t-alking. All these trnth.s, however 
much they may fliffor, have this in cotninon that in them both 
the grammatical subjec.t and the grammatical predicate stand fur 
something wrhich exists. Immen-sely the eoinmoi«;st type of 
truth, thrui. is one which asserts a relation between two existing 
things, Kthical truths are iniinediately felt not to conform to 
this typo, and the natiiraliatic fallacy arises from the attempt to 
make out that, in some rorindabout way, they do conform to it. 
It is inunediately obvious that when we see a thing to be good, 
its gowlnesa is not a property which we can take up in our 
hand.s, or separate from it even by the most delicate scientific 
in^itniments, and transfer to something else. It is not, in fact, 
like most of the predicates which we ascribe to things, a part of 
the thing to which we ascribe it. But philosophers suppose that 
the reason why we cannot take goodness up and move it about, 
is not that it is a different kind of object from any which can he 
moved about, but only that It necessarily exists together with 
anything with which it does exist They explain the type of 
ethical truths by supposing it identical with the type of 
Bcientific laws. And it is only when they have done this that 
the mturalistic philtwophers proper — those who are empiricists 
—and those whom I have called ‘metaphysical' part company. 
These two classes of philosophers do, indeed, difl'er with regard 
to the nature of wiientific lawrs. The former class tend to 
suppose that when they sity ‘This always accompanies that’ 
they mean only ‘Tliia has accomiianied, does now, and will 
accompany that in these particular instances': they reduce the 
srientific law i|uitc simply and directly to the familiar type of 
pntfwmitiun which I have piinted out. But this does not satisfy 
the metaphysicians. They see that when yon say ‘This would 
aocompany that, if tbvfe existed,' you don't mean only that this 
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and thfat havfs existed and will exist together so many times. But 
it is beyond even their powers to believe that what you do 
mean is merely what you say. They still think you must moan, 
somehow or other, that something does exist, since that is what 
you generally mean when you say anything. They are as 
unable as the empiricists to imagine that you can. ever mean 
that 2 + 2 = ■!!. The empiricists say this means that so many 
couples of couples of things have in each case been four things; 
and hence that 2 and 2 would not make 4, unless precisely those 
things liHfl existed. The metaphysicians feel that thi.s is wrong; 
but they themselves have no bettor account of its meaning to 
give than either, with Leibniz, that God's mind is in a certain 
state, or, with Kant, that your mind is in a certain state, or 
hnally, with Mr Bradley, that something is in a certain state. 
Here, then, we have the root of the naturalistic fallacy. The 
metaphysicians have the merit of seeing that when you say 
•This would be good, if it existed,’ you can’t mean merely ‘This 
has existed and was desired,’ however many times that may 
have been the case. They will admit that some good things 
have not existed in this world, and even that some may nut 
have been desired. But what you canjpnean. except that some- 
thing exists, they really cannot see. [precisely the same error 
which leads them to suppose that there must exist a super- 
sensible Reality, leads them to commit the naturalistic fallacy 
with regard to the meaning of ‘good.* ]Every truth, they think, 
must mean somehow that something exists ; and since, unlike 
the empiricists, they recognise some truths which do not mean 
that anything exists here and now, these they think must me.an 
that something exists not here and now. On the same principle, 
since ‘good’ is a predicate which neither does nor can exist, 
they are bound to suppose either that 'to be good' means to be 
rtdated to some other particular thing which can exist and does 
cxi.st ‘in reality'; or else that it means merely ‘to belong to the 
real world' — that goodness is transcended or absorbed in reality. 

74. 'That such a reduction of ail propositions to the type of 
those which nssert either that something exists or that some- 
thing which exists has a certain attribute (which means, that 
both exist in a certain relation to one another), is erroneous, 
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may oasily lift aaen by reference to the particular cla-ss of ethical 
propositions, ^or wliatever we may have proved to exist, and 
whatever two existents we may have proved to be necessarily 
connected with one another, it still remains a distinct and, 
different question whether what thus exists is good; whether 
either or both of the two existents is so; and whether it is good 
that they should exist together.jTo assert the one is plainly 
and (jbviously not the same thing as to assert the other. We 
understand what we mean by asking: Is this, which exists, or 
newKHJM'ily exists, after all, gowl ? and we perceive that wo arc 
asking a question which has wof been answered. In face of 
this direct perception that the two questions are distinct, no 
proof th.at they niiiat be uientical can have the slightest value. 
That the proposition ‘This is good’ is thus distinct from every 
other proposition was proved in Chapter I. ; and I may now 
illustrate this fact by pointing out how it is distinguished from 
two p»^rticular propositions with which it has commonly been 
identified. That so and so ou^ht to he done is commonly called 
a moral law; and this phrase naturally suggests that this 
propisition is in some way analogous either to a natural law, or 
to a law in the legal sense, or to both. All three are, in fact, 
really analogous in one respect, and in one respect only: that 
they include a proposition which is universal. A moral law 
asserts ‘This is good in all cases' \ a natural law a.s.serts ‘This 
happens in nil cases ’ ; and a law, in the legal sense, 'It is com- 
mandetl that this be done, or be left undone, in all cases.’ But 
since it is very natural to suppose that the analogy extends 
further, and that the aasertion ‘This is good in all cases’ is 
(vpiLsulent to the assertion ‘This happens in all cases’ or to the 
a**«crtjrm ‘It is commanded that this be done in all ca3e,s/ it 
may be uxoful briefly to ^Kiint out that they arc not equivalent, 
7&. The fallacy of supiKising monil law to be analogous to 
natural law in respect of a.saerting that some action is one which 
(a always riectsmtril^ done is contained in one of the most tamou.s 
fhuitrinos of Kant.^_Kant identifies what ought to be with the 
law ncconling to which a Free or Pure Will must act — with the 
only kind of action which is possible for itjAnd by this 
identification he does not mean merely to assert that the Free 
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Will is also under the necessity of doing what it ought; he 
means that what it ought to do means nothing but its own law 
—the law according to which it must act. It differs from the 
human will just in that, what we ought to do, is what it 
necessarily does. It is ‘autonomous’; and by this is meant 
(among other things) that there is no separate standard by 
which it can be judged: that the question ‘Is the' law by which 
this Will acts a good one V is, in its case, meaningless. |b fol- 
lows that what is necessarily willed by this Pure Will is good, 
not because that Will is good, nor for any other reason; but 
merely because it is what is neccasarily willed by a Pure Will. 

Kant’s assertion of the ‘ Autonomy of the Practical Ileiuson ’ 
thus has the very opposite effect to that which he desired; 
it makes his Ethics ultimately and hopelessly ‘ heteronnmous.’ 
His Moral Law is ‘independent’ of Metaphysics only in the 
sense that according to him we can knxnv it independently ; he 
holds that we can only infer that there is Freedom, from the 
fact that the Moral Law is true. And so far os he keeps strictly 
to this view, he does avoid the error, into which most meta- 
physical writers fall, of allowing his opinions as to what is real 
to influence his judgments of what is good. But he fails to see 
that on his view the Moral Law is dependent upon Freedom in 
a far more important sense than that in which Freedom depends 
on the Moral Law. He admits that Freedom is the ratio 
essendi of the Moral Law, whereas the latter is only ratio cog- 
noscendi of Freedom. And this means that, unless Reality be 
such as he says, no assertion that ‘This is good’ can possibly be 
true; it can indeed have no meaning. He has, therefore, 
furnished his opponents with a conclusive method of attacking 
the validity of the Moral Law. If they can only show by some 
other means (which he denies to he possible but te.ivos theo- 
niticnlly open) that the nature of Reality is not such as he says, 
he cannot d^y that they will have proved his ethical principle 
to be false. that ‘This ought to bo done’ means ‘This i.s 
willed by a Free Will,’ then, if it can be shewn that there is no 
Free Will which wills anything, it will follow that nothing ought 
to be donej3 

76. [And Kant also commits the fallacy of anpixMing that 
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‘This niiffht, to V) 0 ’ moans 'This is eommandetl,' He ooncoivea 
the .\[or!i,l Ijiiw to he an InnKsrative. And this is a very common 
mistake. ‘This ought to he,’ it is aa.suincd, must moan 'This is 
0 (uomar«ded ’ ; nothing, therefore, vfould be good unless it were 
commanded; and since eomrnand.s in this world are liable U> he 
firotioons, what ought to be in its ultimate sense means ‘what 
is Commanded by some real auperacnsihle authority.’ With 
regaol to this authority it i.H, then, no longer possible to ask 
Is it rightfons ? ' Its commands ainnot fail to he right, 
bec.aiise ^ he right means h* he what it coTnmand,H^F[crQ, 
therefommaw, in the moral sense, is supposed analogous to law, 
in the legm senae, ratlier than, as in tho last instance, to law in 
the natnml sense jUt >« suppo.seil that moral obligation is 
analog(jus to legivl obligation, with this difference only that 
whereas the source of legal obligation is earthly, that of moral 
obligation is heavenly. Yet it is obvious that if by a source of 
obligation is meant only a power which binds you or compels 
you to do a thing, it is not because it does do this that yon 
ought to obey it. It is only if it be itself so good, that it 
commands and enforces only what is good, that it can be a 
sisnrce of moral obligation. And in that case what it commands 
and enforces would be good, whether commanded and enforced 
or not. Just that which makes an obligation legal, namely the 
fact that it is commanded by a certain kind of authority, is 
entirely irrelevant to a moral obligatiot^However an authority 
be define<i. its commands will be morally binding only if they 
are --morally binding; only if they tell us what ought to be 
or what is a means to that which ought to be. 

77. In this last error, in the supposition that when I .say 
'You ought to do this’ I must mean 'You are commanded to do 
thin,* we have one of the rwuioiis which has led to the supposition 
that the particular supersensible property by reference to which 
gor^i must be dehntsi is Will. And that ethical cnnclnsiotis 
may be obtained by en<|uiring into the nature of a fundamentally 
rf'al tVill aeentii to bo by f»r the commonest assumption of 
Metaphysical Kthics at the present day. But this assumption 
seems to owe its plaiusibiUty, not so much to the supposition 
that ‘ought’ expressea a ‘command,’ as to a far more funda- 
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mental error. This error consists in supposing that to ascribe 
certain i)re<licates to a thing is the same thing a.s to say that 
that thing is the object of a certain kind of psychical at{ite. It 
is aiipp»»aed that to say that a thing is real or true is the same 
thing as to say that it is known in a certain way; and that the 
(lifKirencc between the n.ssertiuii that it is good and the tisser- 
tion that it is real — between an ethical, tlierefore, ami a mota- 
physical propo-sition — conirists in the fact that whereas the latter 
aiwcrts its relation to Cognition tho furrnor iis.serts its relation 
to Will. 

Now that this is an error has been atrouly shewn in 
Chapter I. That the assertion ‘This is good' is 7iot idmitical 
with the n.s8crtion 'This is willed,’ either by .a supersensible will, 
or otherwise, nor with any other proposition, hag been provefl ; 
nor can I add anything to that proof. But in face of this proof 
it may be anticipated that Wo lines of defence may be taken 
up. (1) It may be maintained that, nevertheless, they really 
are identical, and facta may be pointed out which seem to prove 
that identity. Or else (2) it may be said that an absolute 
identity is not maintained : that it is only meant to as.sert that 
there is some special connection between will and goodness, 
such as makes an enquiry into the real nature of the funner an 
essential step in the proof of ethical conclusions. In order to 
meet these two possible objections, I propose first to shew what 
possible connections there are or may be betw'een goodness and 
will ; and that none of these can justify us in asserting that 
‘This is good’ is identical with ‘This is willed.' On the other 
hand it will appear that some of them may be ea,sily confusticl 
with this assertion of identity ; and that therefore the confusion 
is likely to have been made. This part of my argument will, 
therefore, already go some way towards meeting the second 
objection. But what must he conclusive against this i.s to shew 
that any possible connection between will and goodness except 
the absolute identity in question, would not be sufiiciont to give 
an enquiry into Will the smallest relevance to the proof of any 
ethic.al conclusion. 

78. It has been customary, since Kant’s time, to a.ssert 
that Cognition, Volition, and Feeling are three fundatueutally 
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distijn;t uttitiitk'a of the mind towai-da reality. They are three 
distinct WLiYS of experiencing, and each of them infurriLS us uf 
a distinct aspect under which reality may he considered. The 
* Kjuatenioioj'ical ’ method of approaching Metajihysics rest .4 on 
the asauinption that by con-sidering what is ‘implied in' Cog- 
nit, ion — what in its ‘ideal* — we may discover what properties 
the world must have, if it is to be true. And similarly it is 
held that by conshlering what is ‘ implied in ' the fact of Willing 
or t't^eling — what is Iho' ideal' which they pre.snppose — we may 
discover what profau tics the world must have, if it is to he goo<l 
or hvaiitiful. Tho orthodox Idealistic Epistemologist ditVeiH 
from the Heiisationalist or Empiricist in holding that what we 
directly cognise is neither all true nor yet the whole truth ; in 
ordr'r to reject the false and to discover further truths wo mu.st, 
he says, nut take cognition merely as it presents itself, bub dis- 
cover whab is implied in it. And similarly the orthodox Meta- 
physical Ethicist differs from the mere Naturalist, in holding 
that nut everything which we actually will is good, nor, if good, 
completely good : what is really good is that which is implied 
in the essential nature of will. Others again think that Feeling, 
and not Will, is the fundamental datum for Ethics. But, in 
either case, it is agreed that Ethics bos some relation to Will or 
Feeling which it has not to Cognition, and which other objects 
of study have to Cognitioin Will or Feeling, on the one hand, 
and Cognition, on the other, are regarded as in some sense co- 
ordinate sources of philosophical knowledge — the one of Practical, 
the other of Theoretical philosophy. 

What, that is true, can possibly be meant by this view ? 

79. F irst of all, it may be meant that, just as, by reflection 
on our perceptual and 8ens<jry experience, we become aware of 
the diiaCinctioii Ix^tween truth and falsidiood, so it is by reflection 
on our exjierieucvs of feeling and willing that we become aware 
of ethical distinctions. Wa should not kiwjw what was meant 
by thinking one thing better th(ui another unless the attitude 
of our will or feeling towards one thing was different from its 
attitude towards another. All this may be admitted. But so 
far we have only the psychological fact that it is only because 
w« will or feel things in a certain way, that we ever come to 
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think them gootl ; jiiat aa it ia only because we have certain 
percopttial experiences, that we ever come to think things true. 
Hero, then, is a special connection between willing and good- 
ness; but it is only a causal connection — that willing ia a 
necessary condition for the cognition of goodness. 

But it may be said further that willing and feeling are not 
only the origin of cognitions of goodness; but that to will a 
thing, or to have a certain feeling towards a thing, ia the samg 
thing ns to think it good. And it may bo admitted that even 
this is generally true in a sense. It doe-s seem to l>e true that 
wo hardly over think a thing good, and never very decidedly, 
without at the same time having a special attitude of feeling 
or will towards it ; though it is certainly not the case that this 
is true universally. And the converse may jjossibly be true 
universally : it may be the case that a perception of gofjdne!».s 
is included in the complex facta iivhicli we mean by willing and 
by having certain kinds of feeling. Let us admit then, that 
to think a thing good and to will it are the same thing in this 
sense, that, wherever the latter occurs, the former also occurs 
as a part of it ; and even that they are generally the same thing 
in the converse sense, that when the former occurs it is gener- 
ally a pjirt of the latter. 

80. These facts may seem to give countenance to the 
general assertion that to think a thing good is to prefer it or 
approve it, in the sense in which preference and approval denote 
certain kinds of will or feeling. It seems to be always true 
that when we thus prefer or approve, there is included in that 
tact the fiict that we think good ; and it is certiiinly true, in 
an immense majority of instances, that when we think g*iod, 
we also prefer or approve. It ia natural enough, then, to say 
that to think good is to prefer. And whirt more natural than to 
add : When I say a thing is good, I viean that I prefer it f 
And yet this natural addition iuvolve.s a gross confusion. Even 
if it be true that to think good is the same tiling as to jjrefer 
(which, as w'c have seen, is never true in the sense that they 
are ab.solutely identical; and not always true, even in the sense 
that they occur together), yet it is not true that what you 
think, when you think a thing good, is that you prefer it. 
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Kvfu if your thiiiking the thing good is the same thing as your 
{leefttrouee of it, yet the goodness of the thing — that of which 
you think-— is, for that very reason, obviously not the aarne 
thing iia ymir preference of it Whether you have a certain 
thought or not is one fpiestioii; and whether what you think is 
true is (julte a different one, upon which the answer to the 
first has iifit the least bearing. The fact that you prefer a 
thing does not tend to shew that the thing is good; even if it 
docs shew that you think it so. 

It HcciuH to he owing to this eonfusiotij that the question 
'What is good'#’ is thought to be idontioal with the question 
'What is preferred y' It is said, with sufficient truth, that ymi 
wouUi never know a thing was good unless you preferred it, 
just as you would never know a thing existed unless you per- 
ceived it. But it is added, and this is falsa, that you would 
never know a thing was good unless you knew that you pre- 
ferred it, or that it existed unless you knew that you perceived 
it. And it ia finally added, and this is utterly false, that you 
cannot distinguish the fact that a thing is good from the fact 
that you prefer it, or the fact that it exists from the fact that 
you perceive it. It is often pointed out that I cannot at any 
gdven moment distinguish what is true from what I think so; 
and this is true. But though 1 cannot distinguish what is 
true from what I think so, I always can distinguish what I 
mean by saying that it is true from what I mean by saying that 
I think scK Foe 1 understand the meaning of the supposition 
that what I think true may nevertheless be false. When, 
therefore, 1 assert that it ia true 1 mean to assert something 
different from the fact that I think so. What I think, namely 
tAut something is true, is always quite distinct from the fact 
that I think it. The assertion that it is true does nut even 
include the assertion that I think it so; althuugii, of course, 
whenever I do think a thing true, it is, as a matter of fact, also 
true that I do think it. This tautologous proposition that for 
a thing to he thought true it is necessary that it should be 
th'jught, is, however, commonly identified with the proposition 
that hr a thing to he true it is necessary that it should be 
thought, A very tittle reflection should suffice to convince 
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anyone that this identification is erroneous; an<l a very tittle 
more will shew that, if so, we must mean by 'true' s(jmething 
which includes no reference to thinking or to any other 
psychical fact. It may be difficult to discover preei,sely what 
we mean — to hold the object in question before us, so as to 
compare it with other objects: but that we do mean something 
(iiatinct and unique can no longer be matter of doubt. That 
'to be true' means to be thought in a certain way is, therefore, 
certainly ftils<i. Yet tliia assertion plays the most es-sential part in 
Kant’s 'Copernujan revolution’ of philosopiiy, and renders worth* 
less tlie whole mass of modern literature, to which that revoiiitioii 
has given rise, and which is called Epistemology. Kattt held 
that what was unified in a certain manner by the synthetic 
activity of thought was ipso facto true : that this was the very 
meaning of the word. Whereas it is plain that the only con- 
nection which can possibly hold betw'een being true and being 
thought in a certain way, is that the latter should be a criterion 
or test of the former. In order, however, to establish that it is 
80 , it would be necessary to establish by the methods of induc- 
tion that what was true was always thought in a certain way. 
Modem Epistemology dispenses with this long and difficult 
investigation at the cost of the self-contradictory assumption 
that ‘truth’ and the criterion of truth are one and the same 
thing. 

81. It is, then, a very nacural, though an utterly false 
supposition that for a thing to be true is the same thing as 
for it to be perceived or thought of in a certain way. And 
since, for the reasons given above, the fact of preference sueins 
roughly to stand in the same relation to thinking things good, 
in which the fact of perception stands to thinkiitg that they ora 
true or exist, it is very natural that tor a thing to be good 
should be suppostMl identical with its being preferred in a certa^ 
way. But once this coonlination of Volition and Cognition hai 
been accepted, it is again very natural that every fitct which 
seems to support the conclusion that being true is identical 
with being cognised should confirm the corresp(jndiiig con- 
clusion that being good is identical with being willed. It will, 
therefore, bo in place to point out another confusion, which 
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Wit'ina to huvti Ituii gi‘»iat itiflucnce in causing acceijtancft of the 
vi«w that to bi! true is the same thing as to be cognised. 

Tins cnnfiisiou w due to a failure to observe tliat whim wa 
any wc have a soimtim or perception or that we know a thing, 
w*‘, laeau to anHert not only that our iniiui is cognitive, but uhn 
that tliat which it ooguisem is true. It is not observed that the 
unage of these words is such that, if a thing he untrue, that 
fact abute is .suilicient to justify us in saying that the person 
who nays he pereoives or knows it, does not perceive or know it, 
wit flout oiir either eai(iiiriug whether, or assuming that, liis state 
of mind dilTers in any respect from what it would have been 
had he perceived or kiiow^n. I?y this denial we do not tietsuse 
Iiini of an error in introspeotioii, even if there was such an 
error: we do not deny that he was aware of a certain oljject, 
nor even tJtut his state of mind was exactly such us he took it 
to Ije: we meridy deny that the object, of which he was aware, 
had a certain property. It is, however, commonly suppoaed 
that when we assert a thing to be perceived or known, we are 
asserting one fact only; and since of the two facta which we 
really assert, the existence of a physical state is by far the 
easier to distinguish, it is supposed that this is the only one 
which we do assert. Thus perception and sensation have come 
to be regarded as if they denoted certain states of mind and 
nothing more; a mistake which, was the easier to make since 
the commonest state of mind, to which we give a name which 
does not imply that its object is true, namely imagination, may, 
with some plausibility, be supposed to differ from sensation and 
perception not only in the property possessed by its object, but 
also in its character as a state of mind. It has thus come to he 
supposed that the only difference between perception and 
imagination, by which they can be defined, must be a merely 
psychical difference ; and, if tlxis were the case, it would follow 
at once that to be true was identical with being cognised in 
a certain way; siuce the assertion that a thing is perceived does 
certainly include the asisertion that it is true, and if, neverthe- 
h.‘ss, that it is perceived means only that the mind has a certain 
ttttitJide towanls it, then its truth must bo identical with the 
fact that it is regarded in this way. We may, then, attribute 
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the view that to be true means to be cognised in a certain way 
jKirtly to the failure to perceive tliat certain words, which are 
coimuoniy suj)p<jsed to stand for nothing more than a certain 
kind of cognitive state, do, in tact, also include a reference to 
the ti'uth of the object of such states. 

82. I will now sum up my account of the apparent con- 
nectiuns between will and ethical prnjjositions, which seem to 
support the vague conviction that ‘This is good' is somehow 
identical with ‘This is wilted in a certain way.’ (Ij It may be 
niiiintairied, with siilHcierit show of truth, that it is only be- 
cause certain things were originally wilhtd, that we ever cvuiie 
to have othical convictions at alt. And it hn.H been too coin* 
monly ussumed that to shew what was the cuiiho of a thing is 
the Biime thing as to shew wh.at the thing itself is. It is, how- 
ever, hardly necessary to point out that this is not the case. 
(2) It may be further maintained, with some plausibility, that 
to think a thing good and to will it in a certain way are now 
03 a matter of fact identical. We must, however, distinguish 
certain possible meanings of this assertion. It may be admitted 
that when we think a thing good, we generally have a special 
attitude of will or feeling towards it; and that, perhaps, when 
we will it in a certain way, w'e do always think it good. But 
the very fact that we can thus distinguish the question whether, 
though the one is always accompanied by the other, yet this 
other may not ahvays be accomptonied by the first, shews that 
the two things are not, in the strict sense, identical. The fact 
is that, whatever we mean by will, or by any fi>«n of will, the fact 
we mean by it certainly always includes something else beside 
the thinking a thing good: and hence that, when willing and 
thinking good ore asserted to be identical, the nmst that can be 
meant is that this other element in will always both accom- 
panies and is accompanied by the thinking g^md; and this, os 
has been said, is of very doubtful truth, Even, however, if it 
were striutly true, the fact that the two things can bo dis- 
tinguished is fatal to the assumed coordination between will 
and cognition, in one of the senses in which that assumption is 
cununonly made. For it is only in respect of the other element 
ia will, that volition difieni from cognition; whereas it is only 
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in respect of the fact that volition, or sotne form of volition, 
ijicliulea a cogttition of goodness, that will can have the same 
relation to ethical, which cognition has to luetuphysicul, pro- 
positions. Accordingly the fact of volition, as a whole, that 
is if we inchule in it the element which makes it volition and 
distinguishes it from cognition, has not the same relation to 
ftthhvil pr*i|>o.sition.s which cognition has to those which are 
inetuphysical. Volition and cognition are not coordinate ways 
of experiencing, since it is only in so far a.s volition dcnote.M 
a v.omplej; fact, which includes in lb the one idenbictil simple 
fact, which i.s meant by cotfuition, that volition is a way of 
experiencing at all. 

Hut, (1.1) if we allow the terms ‘volition’ or ‘will’ to stand 
tor ‘thinking goo<l,’ although they certainly do not commonly 
stand for this, there still remains the question : What con- 
nection would this fact establish hetween volibion and Ethics? 
Could the enquiry into what was willed be identical with the 
ethical enquiry into what was good? It is plain enough that 
they could nut be identical; though it is also plain why they 
should be thought so. The question ‘What is good?' is con- 
fused with the question ‘What is thought good?’ and the 
question What is true?* with the question ‘W^ hat is thought 
tnxe?' for two main reasons. (1) One of these is the general 
dithculty that is found in distinguishing what is cognised from 
the cognition of it. It is observed that 1 certainly cannot cognise 
anything that is true without cognising it. Since, therefore, 
whenever I know a thing that is true, the thing is certainly 
cognised, it is a.ssumed that for a thing to be true at all is the 
same thing as fur it to be cognised. And (2) it is not observed 
that certain words, which are 8up|H>se(l to denote only peculiar 
sfieeies of cognition, do as a matter of fact also demote that the 
object cognised is true. Thus if ‘perception’ be taken to denote 
only a certain kind of mental fact, then, since the object of it is 
always true, it becomes ea.Hy to suppose that to be true means 
only to be object to a nieuhd statu of that kind. And similarly 
it in easy to suppose that to be truly good differs from being 
falsely thought so, solely in respect of the fact that to be 
the former is to be the object of a volition dififering firom that 
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of which an apparent good is the object, in the same way in 
which a perception (on this supposition) differs from an illusion, 

83, Being good, then, is nob identical with being willed 
or felt in any kind of way, any more than being true is identical 
with being thought in any kind of way. But let us suppose 
this to be admitted; la it still possible that an enquiry into 
the nature of will or feeling should be a necessary step to the 
pr(H>f of ethical conclusions ? If being good and being w. Led 
are not identical, then the most that can be maintained with 
regard to the connection of goodness with will is that what 
is good is always aluo willed in a certain way, and that what 
is willed in a certain way is always also good. And it may 
be said that this is all that is meant by tho.so metaphysical 
writers who profess to base Ethics upon the Metaphysics of 
Will. What -would follow from this supposition ? 

It is plain that if what is willod in a certain way w'ere always 
also good, then the fact that a thing was so willed would be 
a criterion of its goodness. But in order to establish that will 
is a criterion of goodness, we must be able to shew first and 
separately that in a great number of the instances in which we 
find a certain kind of will we also find that the objects of that 
will are good. We might, then, perhaps, be entitled to infer 
that in a few instances, where it was not obvious whether a 
thing was good or not bub was obvious that it was willed in 
the way required, the thing was really good, since it htid the 
property which in all other instances we had found to be 
accompanied by goodness. A reference to will might thus, 
just conceivably, become of use towards the end of our ethical 
investigations, when we had already been able to shew, in- 
dependently, of a vast number of different objects that they 
were really good and in what degree they wore so. And against 
even this conceivable utility it may be urgeil (1) That it is 
itn{waaible to see why it should not be as easy (and it would 
certainly be the more secure way) to prove that the thing 
in question was good, by the same methods which we had used 
in proving that other things were good, as by reference to our 
criterion; and (2) That, if we set ourselves seriously to find 
out what things are gitud, we shall see reason to think (as 
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will Appear in Chapter VI.) that they have no other property, 
both c«pjnmon aiul peculiar to them, beside their goorluesa— 
that, in fact, there ia no criterion of goodness. 

84. But to consider whether any form of will is or is not 
A criterion of goodness is quite unnecessary for our purpose 
here; since none of those writers who profess to ba.se tludr 
Ktliies on an investigation of will have ever recognised the need 
of proving directly and independently that all the things which 
are willtnl in a certain way are good. They make no attetriph 
tn shew that will is a criterion of goodnc‘.s8 ; and no fitmngcr 
eviilence could be given that they do nob recognise that this, 
at most, is all it can be. As has been just jKunted out, if we 
are to uiainbain tb.at wbutiwer is wii1<5<l in a certain way is also 
good, we must in the first place be able to show that certain 
things have one property ‘goodness,’ and tliat the s.airie things 
also have the other property that they are willed in a certain way. 
And secondly wo must bo able to shew this in a very large 
number of instances, if we are to bo entitled to claim any assent 
for the proposition that these two properties always accompany 
one another: even when this w.as shewn it would still be 
doubtful whether the inference from ‘generally* to ‘always’ 
would be valid, and almost certain that this doubtful principle 
would be useless. Bub the very question which it is the 
business of Ethics to answer is this question what things are 
good ; and. so long ns Hedonism retains its present p>pularity. 
it must be admitted that it is a question upon which there 
is 8c.arcely any agreement and which therefore requires the 
most careful examination. The greatest and moat difficult part 
of the bu‘<it»es8 of Ethics would therefore require to have bifon 
already accompliahetl before we could be entitled to claim that 
anything was a criterion of goofluesa. If, on the other hand, 
to be willed in a certain way w;is identical with being good, 
then rtidced we should be entitled to start our ethical investiga- 
tions by enquiring what wais willed in the way required. That 
this is the way in which metaphysical writers start their in- 
¥««tigation.s seeiua to shew conclusively that they aro influenced 
by the idea that ‘gootlness’ ia identical with 'being willed.’ 
They do not recognise tliat the question ‘ What is good f ’ ia 
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a different one from the question ‘What is willed in a certain 
way?’ Thus we find Green explicitly stating that ‘the common 
characteristic of the good is that it satisfies some desire^, ’ If 
we are to take this statement strictly, it obviously asserts that 
good things have no characteristic in common, except that they 
satisfy some desire — not even, therefore, that they arc good. 
And this can be only the case, if being good is idmtienl with 
satisfying desire: if ‘good’ is merely another name for ‘dcairtv 
satlsfying.’ There could be no plainer instance of the natural- 
istic fallacy. And wo cannot take the statement as a mere 
verbal slip, which docs not affect the validity of Green’s main 
argument. For he nowhere either gives or pretemis to give 
any reason for believing anything to ho good in any seiipe, 
c,v;ept that it is what would satisfy a particular kind of dc'sire 
—the kind of desire which he tries to shew to ho that of n 
moral agent. An unhappy alternative is before us. Such 
reasoning would give valid reasons for his conclusions, if, and 
only if, being good and being desired in a particular way were 
identical; and in this case, as we have seen in Chapter I., his 
conclusions would not be ethical. On the other hand, if the 
two are not identical, his conclusions may be ethical and may 
even bo right, but he has not given us a single reason for 
believing them. The thing which a scientific Ethics is required 
to shew, namely that certain things arc really good, ho has 
assumed to begin with, in assuming that things which are 
willed in a certain way are always good. We may, therefore, 
have as much respect for Green’s conclusions as for those of any 
other man who details to us his ethical convictions; but that 
any of his arguments are such as to give us any reason for 
holding that Green’s convictions are more likely to be true than 
those of any other man, mu.st be clearly denied. The Pmltvjn- 
menn to Ethics i.s quite as far as Mr Spencer's Data of Ethics, 
from making the smallest contribution to the solution of ethiral 
problems. 

85. The main object of this chapter has been to shew that 
Metaphysics, understood ns the investigation of a supposed 
supersensible reality, can have no logical hearing whateij^r upon 

^ VrakijamtKa to Etkicii, p, 178. 
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thf! answer to the fundamental ethical question ' What is good 
in itself?’ That this is so, follows at once from the concUisioui 
of Chapter I., that 'good' denotes an ultimate, unanalysable 
predicate; hut this truth has been so systematically ignored, 
that it seemed woj'th while to discuss and distinguish, in rletail, 
the priucii»d relations, which do hokl, or have been supposed 
to hfdd, hetw'eeii Metaidiysica and Ethics, With this view I 
pointed out: — (1) That Metaphysics may have a bearing on 
practical Ethics— on the question 'What ought wo to do?’ — 
so far as it may be able to tell us what the future effects of our 
action will he : what it can not tell us is whether those effects 
are go(jd or had in themselves. One particular type of meta- 
physical doctrine, which is very frequently held, undouhtcdly 
has such a bearing on practical Ethics: for, if it is true that 
the sole reality is an eternal, immutable Absolute, then it 
follows that nq actions of ours can have any real effect, and 
hence that no practical proposition can he true. The same 
conclusion follows from the ethical proposition, commonly com- 
bined with this metaphysical one — namely that this eternal 
Reality is also the sole good (68). (2) That metaphysical 
writers, as where they fail to notice the contradiction just 
noticed between any practical .proposition and the assertion 
that an eternal reality is the_sole good, seem frequently to 
confuse the proposition that one particular existing thing is 
good, with the proposition that the existence of that kind 
of thing would be good, wherever it might occur. To the 
proof of the former proposition Metaphysics might be relevant, 
by shewing that the thing existed ; to the proof of the latter 
it is wholly irrelevant: it can only serve the psychologicaji 
function of suggesting things which may he valuable — a func- 
tion which would be still better performed by pure fiction 
(69—71). 

But the most important source of the supposition that 
Metaphysics is relevant to Ethics, seems to bo the assumption 
that *good' miAiit denote some real property of things — an 
assumption which is mainly due to two erroneous doctrines, the 
first lofficat, the second epiatemological. Hence (3) I discussed 
the toffkal doctrine that all propositions assert a relation 
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between exiRtenta; and pointed out that the assimilation of 
eChieal propositions either to natural laws or to commands 
are instances of this logical fallacy (72 — 76). And finally 
(•!■) I discussed the epistemological doctrine that to be good is 
equivalent to being willed or felt in some particular way; a 
doctrine which derives support from the analogous error, wliich 
Kant regarded as the cardinal point of his system and which 
has received immensely wide acceptance — the erroneous view 
that to be 'true' or 'real' is equivalent to being thought in 
a particular way. In thi.s discussion the main points to which 
I de.sire to direct attention are these : (a) That Volition and 
Feeling are noi analogous to Cognition in the manner as.siimeul; 
since in so far as these words denote an attitude of the mind 
towards an object, they ore themselves merely instatMies of 
Cognition; they differ only in respect of the kind of object 
of which they take cognisance, and in respect of the other 
mental accompaniments of such cognitions: (i>) That universally 
the object of a cognition must be dis^guisbed from the cog: 
nition of which it is the object; and hence that in no case 
can the question whether the object is true be identical with 
the question how it is cognised or whether it is cognised at all ; 
it follows that even if the proposition ‘This is good’ were 
always the object of certain kinds of will or feeling, the trtith 
of that proposition could. in no case be esUblished by proving 
that it was their object ; far less can that proposition itself be 
identical with the propo.sition that its subject is the object of a 
volition or a feeling (77—84). 



CTI AFTER V. 

ETKICfl IN UKLA.TION TO CONDUOT. 

86. Tv the prpH«nt chapter wo have again to take a groat 
8t«’p in ethical niethwl. My diacussion hitherto has fallen 
aniier two main heads. Under the first, I tried to show what 
'gocKl' — the adjective 'good* — means. This apjieared to be 
the first p>int to be settled in any treatment of Ethics, that 
should aim at being systematic. It is necessary we should 
know this, should know what good means, before we can go pn 
to consider what is good — what things or qualities are good. 
It is necessary we should know it for two reasons. Thfi..fitgt 
rpMiTO_ii 5 ,,.that ‘goo d* is the notion upon Ethics 

depfinds. \Ve cannot hope to understand what we mean, when 
we say that this is good or that is good, until we understand 
quite clearly, nob only -what 'this* is or 'that* is (which the 
nattiral sciences and philosophy can tell us) but also what is 
meant by calling them good, a matter which is reserved for 
Ethics only. Unless we are quite clear on this point, our 
ethical rejwuiing will he always apt to be fallacious. We shall 
think that we are proving th.ab a thing is 'good,* when we are 
really only proving that it is something else ; since unles.s wo 
know what ‘goorU means, unless we know what is meant by 
that notion in itsedf, as dhstinct from what is meant by any 
other notion, we shall not be able to tell when we ore dealing 
with it and when we are dealing with something else, which is 
jwrhaps like it, but yet not the Biiitie. And the second reason 
why WB should s«‘ttle first of all this question 'What good 
means?’ is a reasmi of methud. It is this, that we can never 
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know on what evidence an ethical proposition rests, until we 
know the nature of the notion which makes the proposition 
ethical. We cannot tell what is possible, by way of proof, 
in fovour of one judgment that ‘This or that is good,' or against 
another judgment ' That this or that is bad,’ until we have 
recognised what the nature of such propositions must always 
ho. In fact, it follows from the meaning of good and bad, that 
such propositions are all of them, in Kant's phmse, ‘synthetic’; 
they all must rest in the end upon some propo.sition which 
must be simply accepted or rejected, which cannot be logically 
deduced from any other propo.sition. This re.sulfc, which ftilhnvs 
from our first investigation, may be otherwise expressed by 
saying that tlieiundaHi^tal principles of Ethics must ho self- 
evident. But I am anxious that this exprcssiim should not bo 
rni.sundorstood. The expression 'self-evident* means properly 
that the proposition so ctUled is evident or true, hy itself alone; 
that it is not an inference from some projwsition other than 
ifsel/. The expression does not mean that the proposition is 
true, because it is evident to you or me or all mankind, becatise 
in other words it appears to us to be true. That a proposition 
appears to be true can never be a valid argument that true it 
really is. By saying that a proposition is self-evident, we mean 
emphatically that its appearing so to us, is not the reason why 
it is true : for we mean that it has absolutely no rcsison. It 
would not be a self-evident proposition, if wo could say of it ; 
I cannot think otherwise and therefore it is true. For then its 
evidence or proof would not lie in itself, btit in something else, 
namely our conviction of it. That it appe-ars true to ns may 
indeed be the came of our asserting it, or the reason why we 
think and aay that it is true ; but a reason in this sense is 
something utterly different from a logical n>ason, or reamn why 
something is true. Moreover, it is obviously not a rea,son of 
the same thing. The eindence of a proposition to u.s is only 
a n.’ason for our holding it to be true: whereas a logical reason, 
or reason in the sense in which self-evident pmpositions have 
no reason, i.s a reason why the proposition itself must be true, 
not why we hold it so to be. Again that a projKisitton is 
evident to us may not only be the reason why we <lo think or 
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affirm if,, ifc may even bo a reason why we ought to think it or 
affirm it. But a reason, in this sense too, is not a logical 
reason for the truth of the propo-sition, though it i.s a logical 
reason for tho rightne.ss of hohling the proposition. In our 
common language, however, these three meaning.s of ' renson ' 
are con.stantly confused, whenever we any ' I have a reason 
/lor thinking that true.’ Hut it is alxsohitely essential, if we are 
to gfit clear notions about Ethics or, iiuleed, about any other, 
especially finy philoHophical, study, that wo should distinguish 
them. When, thorofore, I talk of Intiiitionistic Hedonism, 

I nuist not he understood to imply that my dtuiial that ‘ Pleasure 
is th« only goo<P is bused on iny Intuition of its falsehood. My 
Intuition of its falsehnorl is indeed my reason for holding arul 
decl.'ikring it untrue; it is indeed the only valid reason for so 
doing. Btit that is just because there is no logical reason for 
it ; because there is no proper evidence or reason of its false- 
hood except itself alone. It is untrue, because it is untrue, and 
there is no other reason : but I declare it untrue, because its 
untruth is evident to me, and I hold that that is a sufficient 
reason for ray assertion. We must not therefore look on 
Intuition, as if it were an alternative to reasoning. Nothing 
whatever can take the place of reasons for the truth of any 
proposition : intuition c.au only furnish a reason for holding any 
proptisition to be true ; this however it must do when any pro- 
position is self-evident, when, in fact, there are no reasons 
which prove its truth. 

87. So much, then, for the first step in our ethical method, 
the step which established that good is good and nothing else 
whatever, and that Naturalism was a fallacy. A second stop 
was taken when we began to consider proposed self-evident 
principles of Ethics. In this second division, resting on our 
ix'sult that g»xxi means gisid, we began the discussion of pro- 
pMitionti asserting that such and such a thing or quality or 
eonctjpt was gowi. Of such a kind w'as tho principle of In- 
tuitioiustic or Ethical Hedonism — tho principle that ‘ Pleasure 
alone is Following tho method established by our first 

fliscuSAton, I claimed that the untruth of this proposition was 
aulf-evidout. I could do nothing to prow that it was untrue; 
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I could only point out as clearly os possible what it riipana, anrl 
how it contradicts other propositions which appear to be equally 
true. My only object in all this was, necessarily, to convinc'c. 
But even if I did convince, that does not prove that we are 
right. It Justifies us in holding that we are so; but neverthe- 
less we may be wrong. On one thing, however, we may justly 
pride ourselves. It is that we have had a better chance of 
answering our question rightly, than Beuthain or Mill or 
Sidgwick or others who have contradicted us. For we have 
proved that these have never even asked themselves the question 
which they profe.s.sed to answer. They have confiiHed it with 
another question: small wonder, therefore, if their answer is 
different from ours. We must be quite sure that the saino 
question has been put, bofore we trouble ourselves at the 
different answers that are given to it. For all we know, the 
whole world would agree with us, if they could once clearly 
understand the question upon which we want their votes. 
Certain it is, that in all those cases where we found a dificrence 
of opinion, we found also that the question had not been clearly 
understood. Though, therefore, we cannot prove that we are 
right, yet we have reason to believe that everybody, unless he 
is mistaken as to what he thinks, will think the same as we. 
It is as with a sum in mathematics. If we find a gross and 
palpable error in the calculations, we are not surprised or 
troubled that the pei-son who made this mistake has reached 
a different result from ours. We think ha will admit that his 
result is wrong, if his mistake is pointed out to him. For 
instance if a man has to add up 5 + 7 -t- 9, we should not wonder 
that he made the result to be 34, if he stox'ted by making 
5 + 7 == 25. And so in Ethics, if we find, as we did, that 
‘desirable’ is confused with 'desh’ed,' or that ‘end’ is confused 
with ‘means,’ we need not be disconcerted that tht)so who have 
committed these mistakes do not agree with us. The only 
difference is that in Ethic.s, owing to the intricacy of its subject- 
matter, it is far more difficult to persuade anyone cither that 
he has mode a mistake or that that mistake affect.^ his result. 

In this second division of my anbject~the division which 
13 occupied with the question, ‘What is good in itself I’ — I have 
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hitilwto only tried to establish one definite result, and tliat 
a iiegjitive one: namely that plesisure is not the sole good. 
This result, if true, refutes half, or more than, half, of the ethical 
theories whieh have ever been held, and is, therefore, not with- 
out iiutiortaiiee. It will, however, bo necessary presently to 
^deal positively with the question: Whut things are good and in 
I what di;grees'f 

88. liut hi:fure proceeding to this discussion I propose, first, 
to deal with the third kind of othictil question — the question: 
WItat ought we to do? 

'I’lie answering of thi.s (piestion constitutes the third great 
divisuiu of ethical eiupiiry, audita nature was briefiy explainetl 
in hdiap, I, lu — 17). It introduces into Ethics, ns was tlicre 

; pointcil out, an entirely new question — the question what things 
iare related os caunes to that which is good in itself; and this 
question oui only be answered by an entirely new method — 
/he method of empirical investigation; by means of which 
causes are discovered in the other sciences. To ask what kind 
of actions we ought to perform, or what kind of conduct is right, 
is to ask what kind of effects such action and conduct will pro- 
duce. Not a single question in practical Ethics can be answered 
e.xcept by a causal generalisation All such questions do, indeed, 
uliso involve an ethical judgment proper — the judgment that 
certain efl'ects are better, in themselves, than others. But they 
do ass«irt that these better things are effects — are causally 
connected with the actions in question. Every judgment in 
practi cal E thics may be reduced to the form; This is a cause 
thing. 

89. Thilt this is the case, that the questions. What is right? 
what is iny duty? what ought I to do? belong exclusively to 
this tJaiydoranch of ethical enquiry, is the first point to which 
£ to call attention. All moral law's, I wish to shew, are 
uierely statements that certain kinds of actions will have good 
etfects. The very opposite of this view has been generally 
prevalent in Ethics. “The right’ and ‘the useful' have been 
supplied to be at least capable of conflicting with one another, 
and, at all events, to be esssentially distinct. It has been 
characteristic of a certain school of moralists, os of moral 
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common senae, to declare that the end will never justify the 
means. What I wish first to point out ia tliat ‘right’ diu-a 
and can inean nothing but ‘cause of a good result/ and is thus 
identical with ‘useful*; whence it follows that the end always 
will justify the means, and that no action which is ti.»t ju.stiiicd 
by its results can be right. That there may he a true propo- 
sition, meant to be conveyed by the aa.<jertiun 'Tlie end will 
not justify the means,’ I fully admit: but that, in aiiotlmr 
sense, and a sense far more fundamental for elhiviil theory, it 
is utterly false, must first be shewn. 

That the as.sertion ‘I am morally bound to pcrforiu this 
action’ ia identical with the assertion ‘This action will produce 
the greatest iiossible amount of good in the Univctae' has already 
been briefly aliewn in Chap I. {§ 17); but it is iiuportaiib to 
insist that this fundamental point is demonstrably certain. 'J'his 
may, perhaps, be beat made evident in the following way. It 
ia plain that when we assert that a certain action is our absolute 
duty, we are asserting that the performance of tha t action at 
that time is unique in respect of value.^ut no’Jlutiful action 
can possibly have unique value in the sense that itTSTTIie^soIe 
thing of value in the world; since, in that case, ercry such action 
would be the sole good thing, which is a manifest contradiction. 
And for the same reason its value cannot be unique in the sense' 
that it has more intrinsic value than anything else in the world; 
since every act of duty would then be the 6est thing in the 
world, which is also a contradiction. It ciin, therefore, be 
unique only in the sense that the whole vrorld will be better, 
if it be performed, than if any possible alternative were taken. 
And the question whether this is so cannot possibly dejHjiid 
solely on the question of its own intrinsic value. For any 
action will also have effects different from those of any other ' 
action; and if any of those have intrinsic value, their value » 
is exactly as relevant to the total goodness of the lJuiver.su »a 
that of their cause. It is, in fact, evident that, however valuable ’ 
an action may be in itself, yet, owing to its existence, the aum 
of good in the Universe may conceivably be made Je^ than if 
Borne other action, less valuable in itself, had been performeif. 
But to say tliat this is the case is to say that it would have 
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bfltiii btittt;r that the action should not have been done; and 
this again is obviously equivalent to the statement that it 
6iight not to have been done — that it was not what duty re* 
({tiired. ‘Fiat lustitia, mat caelum’ can only be justified on 
the gronml that by the doing of justice the Universe gains more 
than it loses by the falling of the heavens. It is, of course;, 
'jHissihle that this is the ua.se: but, at all events, to assert that 
ju.stice in a duty, in spite of such consequences, is to assert that 
itijtJdKf't'iU'er 

Our ‘duty,’ thertniire, can only he defined as tliat action, 
which will jjaiwd mum good to exLst in the Universe than any 
pns.sible alternative.) And what is ‘right’ or 'morally jxjr- 
inissilde’ only cliffem from this, as what will not cause lesa 
good than any possible alternative. When, therefore, Ethics 
presumes to us.sert that certain ways of acting are 'duties’ it 
presumes to assert that to act in those ways will always produce 
the greatest po^jifale sum of gt>od. Qf we are told that to ‘do 
no murder' is $ duty^ we are told that the action, whatever it 
may be, which ia-a«ued murder, will under no circumstances 
cause so much good to exist in the Universe as its avoidano^ 

90. But, if this be recognised, several most important con- 
sequences follow, with regard to the relation of Ethics to condimt. 

(1) It is plain that no moral law is self-evident, as has 
commonly been held by the Intuitional school of moralists. 
The Intuitional view of Ethics consists in the supposition that 
certain rules, stating that certain actions ore always to be done 
or to be omitted, may be taken as self-evident premisses. I have 
shewn with regard to judgments of what is good in itself, that 
this is the case; no reason can be given for them. But it is 
the essence of Xntuitionism to supjHtse that rules of action — state- 
ments not of what ought to be, but of what we ought to do — 
are in the same sense intuitively certain. Plausibility has been 
lent to this view by the fact that we do undoubtedly make 
immediate Judgineute that certain actions are obligatory or 
wnsng: we are thus often intuitively certain of our duty, in 
a pegekologieal sense. But> nevertheless, these judgments are 
not (self-evident and cannot be taken as ethical premisses, 
siitco, M has now been shewn, they are capable of being 
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confirmed or refuted by an investigation of causes and effects. 
It i.9, indeed, possible that some of our immediate intuitions 
/are true ; but since whut we intuit, w/utt cmiseience tells us, is 
that certain actions will always produce the greatest sum of 
good possible under the circumstance.^, it is plain that reasons 
(.•iui be given, which will shew the deliverances of conscience to 
be true or false. 

91. (2) In order to shew that mjy action is a duty, it is 
necc.s,sary to know both whut tire the other ci,mditioij,s, which 
will, conjointly with it, detenniuu its effects; to know exactly 
what will be the effects of these conditions; and to know all 
the events which will bo in any way uftected by our actioit 
throughout on infinite future. We must have all this cau.sal 
knowledge, and further we must know accurately the degree of 
value both of the action itself and of all these eftecls ; and must 
be able to determine how, in conjunction with the other things 
in the Universe, they will affect its value as an organic whole. 
And not only this: we must also possess all this knowledge 
with regard to the effects of every possible alternative ; and 
must then be able to see by comparison that the total value 
due to the existence of the action in question will be greater 
thtui that which would be produced by any of these alternatives. 
But it is obvious that our causal knowledge alone is far too 
incomplete for us ever to assure ourselves of this result. 
Accordingly it follows that we never have any reason to suppose 
that an action is our du^: we can never be sure that any 
action will pro duce the greatest value possible. .• 

tHereforeTis quite unable to give us a list o^T Tlirtigg '^ 

fur Practical Ethics. Although, we cannot hi^pe to discover 
which, in a given situation, is the be.st of all pos.sibte alternative 
actions, there may be some possibility of shewing which among 
the alternative.^, likely to occur to any one, will produce the 
greatest sum of good. This second task is certainly all that 
Ethics can ever have accomplished : and it is certainly all that 
it has ever collected materials for proving; since no one has 
ever attempted to exhaust the possible alternative actions in any 
particular cose. Ethical philosophers have iu fact confined their 
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ftttijntiun to a very limited class of actioras, which have bea?n 
selected baicaiiae they are those which most commonly occur to 
niankiud as possible altonaatives. With regard to these they 
may laossibly haive shtawii that one alternative is better, t.e. 
produces a greater total of value, than others. Bub it seeiiiy 
desirable to insist, that thoaigh they have rei)rosented this result 
ua a <le term illation of duties, it can never really have been so, 
For the term duty is certainly so used that, if we are substi- 
<|Ut‘»tly jierHiiaded that any possible action would have pro- 
duced more good than the one we adopted, wo admit that we 
failed to do our duty. It will, however, be a useful ta.sk if 
Kthies can determine which among altiTiiatives likeli/ to ooGuri 
will produce the gre.atest total value. For, though this alter-! 
native cannot be proved to be the bust pos.sible, y’et it may 
be hotter than any course of action which we should otherwise 
adopt 

92. A difficulty in distinguishing this task, which Ethics 
may perhaps undertake with some hope of success, from the 
hopeless task of finding duties, arises from an ambiguity in the 
use of the term ' possible.’ An action may, in one perfectly 
, legitimate »?nse, be said to be ‘ impossible ’ solely because the 
: iilea of doing it does not occur to us. In this sense, then, the 
alteniatives which do actually occur to a man would be the 
only posirible alternatives ; and the best of these would be the 
best puf<>sible action under the circumstances, and hence wpuld 
conform to our definition of 'duty.' But when we talk of the 
best ptfacifiife action as our duty, we mean by the tenn any 
action which no other known circumstance would prevent, 
prt/viUed the hlea of it occurred to ns. And this use of the 
term is in acconbince with pipolar usage. For we admit that 
a man may fail to do his duty, through neglecting to think 
of what he mi^ht have done. Since, therefore, we say that 
he yniyht have done, what nevertheless did not occur to him, 
it is plain that we do nut limit hia possible actions to those of 
which he thinks. It might be urged, with more plausibility, 
that we mean by a man's duty only the best of those actions 
of which he miijht have thought. And it is true that we do 
uut blame miy man very sevorely for omitting on action of 
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which, as we say, ‘he could not be exi)eetcd to think’ Ikit 
ei'en here it is plain that wo recognise a distinction between 
what he might have done and what ho might have thought ot 
^ ^ not do otherwise. 

n^dutyNis certainly u-sed in such a sense, that it would ho 
cantradiewon in terms to say it wa.s a pity thiit a man did his 
duty,] 

Wo must, therefore, distinguish a possible action ir<sn lui 
action of which it is pi)s.sible to tliink. By the former we mean 
an action which no known cause wotdd prevent, imwidal the 
idea of it occurred to us : and that one among such actimin, 
which will produce the groutesb tobtl gomi, is what we mean by 
duty. Ethics certainly cannot hope to discover wliub kind of 
action is always our duty in this sense. It may, however, hop*,‘ 
to decide which among one or tw'o such possible actions is the 
best : and those which it has chosen to consider are, as a matter 
of fact, the most important of those with regard to which men 
deliberate whether they shall or shall not do them. A decision 
with regard to these may therefore be easily confounded with 
a decision with regard to which is the best possible action. 
But it is to be noted that even though we limit ourselves to 
considering which is the better among alternatives likely to be 
thought of, the fact that these alternatives might be thought 
of is not included is what we mean by calling them possible 
alternatives. Even if in any particular case it was imjxissible 
that the idea of them should have occurred to a man, the 
question we are concerned with is, which, if it had occurred, 
would have been the best alternative ? If we say that murder 
is always a worse alternative, we mean to assert that it Is so, 
even where it was impossible for the murderer to think of 
doing anything else. 

The utmost, then, that Practical £thic.s can hopi to discover 
is which, among a few alternatives possible under certain 
circumstances, will, on the whole, produce the best result. 
It may tell us which ia the beat, in this sense, of certain 
alternatives about which we are likely to delibontte ; and since 
we may also know that, even if we choose mme of th(,:St‘. what 
wo shall, in that case, do is unlikely to be as gtaxi as one of 
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them, it may thus toll us which of the alternatives, among 
which we can choose, it is best to choose. If it could do this it 
would bti sufficient for practical guidance, 

93. But (3) it is plain that even this is a task of immense 
difficulty, It is difficult to see how wo can establish even a 
probability tliat by doing one thing we shall obtain a better 
total result than by doing another. I shall merely enileavoiir 
to |H»int out how much is assumed, when we assume that there 
is such a probfibility, and on what lines it seems possible that 
this assumption may be jusbified. It w'ill be apparent that it 
has never yet been justified — that no snfRcienb reason has ever 
yet been found for coiiaidering one action more right or more 
wrung than another. 

(a) The first difficulty in the way of establishing a prob- 
ability that one course of action will give a better total result 
than another, lies in the fact that we have to take account 
of the effects of both throughout an infinite future. We have 
no certainty but that, if we do one action now, the Universe 
will, throughout all time, differ in some way from what it 
would have been, if we had done ariothor; and, if there is 
such a permanent difference, it is certainly relevant to our 
calculation. But it is quite certain that our causal knowledge 
is utterly insufficient to tell us what different effects will 
probably result from two different actions, except within a 
comparatively short space of time; we can certainly only 
pretend to calculate the effects of actions within what may 
lie called an ' immediate ’ future. No one, when he proceeds 
upon what he considers a rational consideration of effects, 
would guide his choice by any forecast that went beyond a 
fi‘w centuries at most ; and, in general, we consider that w'e 
have acted rationally, if we think we have secured a balance 
of good within a few years or mouths or days. Yet, if a 
choice guided by such considerations is to be rational, we 
must certainly have some reason to believe that no con- 
sequences of our action in a further future will generally be 
such as to reverse the balance of gocsl that is probable in 
the fiiliire which we can foresee. This large postulate must 
be made, if we are ever to assert that the results of one 
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action will be even probably better than those of another. 
Our utter ignorance of the far future gives ua no jnstiHuatiori 
for saying that it is even probably right to choose the greater 
good within the region over which a probable forecast may 
extend. We do. then, assume that it is improbable that effects, 
after a certain time, will, in general, lie such as to rfivifi'.se 
the comparative value of the alternative rosults within that 
time. And that this assumption is justified must he shewn 
before we can claim to have given any reason whatever for 
acting in one way rather than in another. It may, perhaps, 
be justified V>y some such con.siderHtinn.s as the following. As 
we proceed further and further from the time at which .alter- 
native actions are open to ua, the events of which either 
action would he part cause become increasingly depcnflont 
on those other circumstances, which are the same, whichever 
action we adopt. The effects of any individual action seem, 
after a sufficient space of time, to be found only in trilling 
modifications spread over a very wide area, whereas its im- 
mediate effects consist in some prominent modification of a 
comparatively narrow area. Since, however, most of the things 
which have any great importance for good or evil are things 
of this prominent kind, there may be a probability that after 
a certain time all the effects of any particular action become 
so nearly indifferent, that any dift’erence between their value 
and that of the effects of another action, is very unlikely to 
outweigh an obvious difference in the value of the immediate 
effects. It does in fact appear to be the case that, in moat 
cases, whatever action we now adopt, ‘ it will be all the same 
a hundred years hence,* so far as the existence at that time 
of anything greatly good or bad is concerned : and this might, 
perhaps, be shewn to be true, by an investigation of the manner 
in which the effects of any particular event become neutralised 
by lapse of time. Failing such a proof, we can certainly have 
no rational ground for asserting that one of two alternatives 
is even probably right and another wrong. If any of our 
judgments of right and wrong are to pretend to probability, 
we must have reitson to think that the effects of our actions 
in the far future will not have value sufficient to outweigh 
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any sniiotioiity of one set of effects over another in the 
iniiiteiliato futtire. 

94. (ff) We must assurno. then, that if the effects of one 
.'iction are generally better than those of another, so far ftirwanl 
ill the future as wo are able to foresee any probable difference 
in tlieir effe(:t.s at all, then the tot.al effect upon the Universe 
of the former notion i.s also generally better. We certainly 
cannot liope directly to compare their effects except within a 
limited future ; aiul all the arguments, which have ever been 
UHod in Kthic.s, and upon which we commonly act in common 
lift*, directed to shewing that one course is superior to another, 
are (aji-'irt from theological dogma-s) confined to pointing out 
snerh probable iifuiUMliute iwlvantngos. The rjuestion reunains 
then; Can we lay down any general rules to the effect that 
one among a few alternative actions will genorally produce a 
greater total of good in the immediate future ? 

It is itnjiortanfc to insist that this question, limiterl as it 
is, is the utmost, to which, with any knowledge we have at 
present or are likely to have for a long time to come. Practical 
Ethics can hope to give an answer. I have already pointed 
out that we cannot hope to discover w’hich is the best possible 
alternative in any given circumstances, but only which, among 
a few, is btJtter than the others. And I have also pointed out 
that thf?re is certainly no more than a probability, even if we 
are entitled to ai^sert so much, that what is hotter in regard 
to its iuinif'diate effects will also be better on the whole. It 
now rimtains to insist that, even with regard to these immediate 
elFccts, we can only hope to discover which, among a few 
nttv'rnativt'S, will {jmeruUy produce the greatest balance of 
goirtl in the immediate future. We can ecctire no title to 
!if>MCft tiiat obedience to .mich cnmniamls na 'Thou shalb n<»t 
lie,* or t'vcu ‘Thou shalt do no niunler,’ i.s universalbj better 
than the alternativoa of lying and mnrtler. Reasons why no 
nisiro than a general knowh'dge is poasible have been alreariy 
given in ijhap, I. (§ KJi; but they may be recapitulated here. 
In the first place, of the effects, which principally concern us 
ill ethical discussions, as having intrinsic value, wo know tho 
causes so littie, that wo can scarcely claim, with regard to any 
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single one, to have obtained even a hypothetical univoraal law, 
such as has been obtained in the exact sciences. We cannot 
even say: If this action is performed, under exactly these 
circumstances, and if no others interfere, this important cfTeot, 
at least, will always be produced. But, in the second place, 
an ethical law is not merely hypothetical. If we are to know 
that it will always be better to act in a certain way, under 
certain circumstances, we must know not ineridy wlmt efteets 
such actions will produce, provided, no otlier circumstances 
interfere, but also that no other circiiinMtances will interfere. 
And thi.s it is obviously im[)/).ssil)lo to know with more than 
[(rolwibiliby. An ethi/^il law has the nature nob of a .scieuti/if: 
law bub of a scientific prediction: ami the latter is alwiiys 
merely probable, although the probability mivy bo very great. 
An engineer is entitled to assert tlmt, if a bridge be built 
in a certain way, it will probably bear certain loads for a 
certain time ; but he can never be abstdutely certain th,at it 
has been built in the way required, nor that, even if it has, 
some accident will not intervene to falsify his prediction. 
With any ethical law, the same must be the case ; it can be 
no more than a generalisation: and here, owing to the com- 
])arative absence of accurate hypothetical knowledge, on w-hich 
the prediction should be based, the probability is compamtively 
small. But finally, for an ethical generalisation, we renuiro to 
know not only what eft'ects will be produced, but also what 
are the comparative values of those effects; and on this 
question too, it must be admitted, considering what a prevalent 
opinion Hedonism has been, that we are very liable t*> bo 
niist.aken. It is pl.ain, then, tlurt we are not soon lilioly to 
know more than that one kind of action will yeuent/fy produc*/ 
better effects than another; and that more than this lias 
cerbainly never been proved. In no two c;vses will nil the 
effects of any kind of action Iw precisely the same, because 
in each case some of the circuiiistanees will differ; and although 
the effucta.tbat are important for good or evil, may Vie generally 
the same, it i.s extremely unlikely that they will alway.s be so. 

96 . (c) If, now, we confine oursfdves to a search for uctiona 
which are generally better as means than any prohablo alter- 
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nativfi, it sf^erna poaaibte to establish as much as this in rlofenco 
of most of tlie rules most universally recognised by Common 
Sense. I do not propose to enter upon this defence in detail, 
but merely to point out what seem to be the chief distinct 
principles by the u.se of which it can be made. 

In the lirat place, then, we can only shew that one action 
is generally better than another as a means, provided that 
certain other circnmstancea are given. Wc do, as a matter of 
fact, only observe it.s good eflects under certain circumstances, 
and it may be easily seen that a sufficient change in theso 
woultl render doubtful what seem the ino.sb universally certain 
of general rules. Thus, the general disutility of murder can 
only be proved, proviikd the majority of the human race will 
certaiidy persist in existing. In order to prove that murder, 
if it were so univerHully adopted as to cause the speedy 
extermination of the race, would not be good as a means, 
we should have to disprove the main contention of pessimism— 
namely that the existence of human life is on the whole an 
evil. And the view of pessimism, however strongly we may 
he convinced of its truth or falsehood, is one which never 
has been either proved or refuted conclusively. That universal 
murder would not he a good thing at this moment can therefore 
not he proved. But, as a matter of fact, we can and do assume 
with certainty that, even if a few people are willing to murder, 
moat people will not be willing. When, therefore, we say that 
murder Ls in general to be avoided, we only mean that it is 
so, 80 htng ns the majority of mankind will certainly not agree 
to it, but will persist in living. And that, under these circum- 
stances, it w generally wrong for any single person to commit 
murder seems capable of proof. For, since there is in any 
no hope of exterminating the race, the only effects which 
we have to consider are tho.se which the action will have ujion 
the increase of the goods and the diminution of the evils of 
human life. Where the best is not attainable (assuming 
extermination to be the best) one alternative may still be 
better than another. And, apart from the immediate evils 
which murder generally produces, the fact that, if it were a 
common practice, the feeling of insecurity, thus caused, would 
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tibsorl) muoh time, which might be spent to better purpose, 
is perhaps conclusive against it. So long as men desire to live 
ns strongly as they do, and so long as it is certain that they 
wilt continue to do so, anything which hinrlers them fr.>m 
devoting their energy to the attainment of positive g*)ods, 
seems plainly bad us a means. And the geniu'ul pnactiee of 
murder, falling so far short of universality ns it eerbiinly imtht 
in all known conditions of .society, seems certidnly to bo a 
hindrance of this kind. 

A similar defence seems possible for most of the rulrs, 
most universally enforced by legal satictioris, such us rcajieet 
of property; and for some of those most coinmonly recogniHod 
by Common Sense, such a« industry, temperance and tho 
keeping of promises. In any state of society in which men 
have that intense desire for pmperby of some sort, wdiicdi aeetns 
to be universal, the common legal rules for the protection of 
property must serve greatly to facilitate the best possible 
expenditure of energy. And similarly: Industry is a means 
to the attainment of those necessaries, without which the 
further attainment of any great positive goods is imiwasiblo; 
temperance merely enjoins the avoidance of those excesses, 
which, by injuring health, would prevent a man from con- 
tributing as much as possible to the acquirement of these 
necessaries; and the keeping of promises greatly facilitates 
cooperation in such acquirement. 

Now all these rules seem to have two cbru-acteristlcs to 
which it is desirable to call attention. (1) They seem all to be 
such that, in any known state of society, a general obsorvature 
of them would be goo<l as a means. The couditiona upon which 
their utility depends, namely the tendency to preserve and 
propagate life and the de.sire of pmptwty, soom to be ho uni- 
veraal and so strong, that it would be imposMiVdo to nuiifive 
them; and, this being so, we can say that, under any conditions 
which could actually be given, the general observaiico of these 
rules would be good as a moans. For, while there seems no 
reason to think that their observance ever makes a Sf^iety worse 
than one in which they are not observed, it is certainly neces- 
sary as a means for any state of things in greatest 
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possible goods can be attained. And (2) these rules, since they 
can bo recommended as a means to that which is itself only 
ft necessary condition for the existence of any great good, can 
be defended independently of correct views upon the primary 
ethical question of what is good in itself. On any view commonly 
t.'ikcn, it seems certain that the preservation of civilised society, 
which these rules are necessary to effect, is necessary for tho 
existence, in any great degree, of anything which may be held 
U) ho good in itself. 

96. Ihifc not by any mean.s all the rules commonly recog- 
nised ciimhino these two chanictcristics. The arguments offered 
in defence of (/timnion Sense morality very often presuppose 
the existence of conditions, which cannot be fairly assumed to 
be m nniver-sally necessary as the tendency to continue life and 
to desire property. Such arguments, accordingly, only prove 
the utility of the rule, so long as certain conditions, which may 
alter, remain the same; it cannot be claimed of the rules thus 
defended, that they would be generally good as means in every 
state of axiiety: in order to establish this universal general 
utility, it would he necessary to arrive at a correct view of what 
is good or evil in itself. This, for instance, seems to he the case 
with m<iist of the rules comprehended under the name of Chastity, 
These rules are commonly defended, by Utilitarian writers or 
writers who assume as their end the conservation of society, 
with arguments which presuppose the necessary existence of 
such sentiments as conjugal jealousy and paternal affection. 
The.w sentiments are no doubt sufficiently strong and general 
to make the defence valid for many conditions of society. 
But it is not difficult to imagine a civilised society existing 
without them ; and, in such a case, if chastity were still to be 
defetuied, it would be necessary to establish that its violation 
pnnhKK'd evil effects, other than those due to the assumed 
tendctiey of such violation to disintegrate society. Such a de- 
fence may, no doubt, be made; but it would require on exami- 
nation into the primary ethical question of what is good and 
ba<i in itself, far more thorough than any ethical writer has 
ever offered to us. Whether this be so in this p.articular case 
or not, it is cerbiin that a distinction, not commonly recognised. 
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should te made between those rules, of which the social utility 
depends upon the existence of circumstances, more or less likely 
to alter, and those of which the utility seems certain under all 
possible conditions. 

97. It is obvious that all the rules, which were enumerated 
above as likely to be useful in almost any state of society, can 
also be defended owing to results which they produce under 
conditions which exist only in particular states of society. And 
it should be noticed that we are entitled to reckon among these 
conditions the sanctions of legal penalties, of social disapproval, 
and of private remorse, where these exist. These sanctions are, 
indeed, commonly treated by Ethics only as motives for the 
doing of actions of which the utility can be proved inde- 
pendently of the existence of these sanctions. And it may 
be admitted that sanctions ought not to be attached to actions 
which would not be right independently. Nevertheless it is 
plain that, where they do exist, they are not only motives but 
also justifications for the actions in question. One of the chief 
reasons why an action should not be done in any particular 
state of society is that it will be punished ; since the punish- 
ment is in general itself a greater evil than would have been 
caused by the omission of the action punished. Thus the 
existence of a punishment may be an adequate reason for re- 
garding an action as generally wrong, even though it has no 
other bad effects but even slightly good ones. The fact that 
an action will be punished is a condition of exactly the same 
kind as others of more or less permanence, which must be taken 
into account in discussing the general utility or disutility of 
an action in a particular state of society. 

98. It is plain, then, that the rules commonly recognised 
by Common Sense, in the society in which we live, and commonly 
advocated as if they were all equally and universally right and 
good, are of very different orders. Even those which seem to 
be most universally good as means, can only be shewn to be 
so, because of the existence of conditions, which, though perhaps 
evils, may be taken to be necessary ; and even these owe their 
more obvious utilities to the existence of other conditions, which 
cannot be taken to be necessary except over longer or shorter 
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periirila of historjr, and many of which are evils. Others seem 
to he justifiable solely by the existence of such more or leas 
temporary conditions, unless we abandon the attempt to shew 
that they are means to that preservation of society, which is 
itself a mere means, and are able to establish that they are 
directly means to things good or evil in themselves, but which 
are not commonly recognised to be such. 

If, then, wo ask what rules are or w'ould be useful to be 
ol>served in the society in which we live, it seems possible to 
prove a dofinifce utility in most of those which are in general 
both rficognised and practised. But a great part of ordinary 
moral exhortation and social discussion consists in the advocat- 
ing of rules, which arc not generally practised; and with regard 
to these it seems very doubtful whether a case for their general 
utility can ever be conclusively made out. Such proposed rules 
commonly suffer from three main defects. In the first place, 
(1) the actions which they advocate are very commonly such 
as it is impossible for most individuals to perform by any 
volition. It is far too usual to find classed together Avith 
actions, which can be performed, if only they be willed, others, 
of which the possibility depends upon the possession of a peculiar 
disposition, which is given to few and camnot even be acquired. 
It may, no doubt, be useful to point out that those who have 
the necessary disposition should obey these rules; and it would, 
in many cases, be desirable that everybody should have this 
disposition. But it should be recognised that, when we regard 
a thing as a moral rule or law, we mean that it is one which 
almost everybody can observe by an effort of volition, in that 
state of society to which the rule is supposed to apply. (2) Ac- 
tions are often advocated, of w’hich, though they themselves are 
jHrtBuible, yet the proposed good effects are not possible, because 
the conditions neccssaiy for their existence are not sufficiently 
genend. A rule, of which the observance would produce good 
effects, if human nature were in other respects different from 
what it is, is advocated as if its general observance would pro- 
duce the same effects now and at once. In fact, however, by 
the time that the conditions necessary to make its observance 
useful have arisen, it is quite os likely that other conditions. 
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rendering its observance nnnecessary or positively harmful, may 
also have arisen ; and yet this state of things may be a better 
one than that in which the rule in question would have been 
useful. (3) There also occurs the case in which the usefulness 
of a rule depends upon conditions likely to change, or of which 
the change would be as easy and more desirable than the ob- 
servance of the proposed rule. It may even happen that the 
general observance of the proposed rule would itself destroy 
the conditions upon which its utility depends. 

One or other of these objections seems generally to apply 
to proposed changes in social custom, advocated as being better 
rules to follow than those now actually followed ; and, for this 
reason, it seems doubtful whether Ethics can establish the 
utility of any rules other than those generally practised. But 
its inability to do so is fortunately of little practical moment. 
The question whether the general observance of a rule not 
generally observed, would or would not be desirable, cannot 
much affect the question how any individual ought to act; since, 
on the one hand, there is a large probability that he will nob, 
by any means, be able to bring about its general observance, 
and, on the other hand, the fact that its general observance 
would be useful could, in any case, give him no reason to con- 
clude that he himself ought to observe it in the absence of 
such general observance. 

With regard, then, to the actions commonly classed in Ethics, 
as duties, crimes, or sins, the following points seem deserving of 
notice. (1) By so classing them we mean that they are actions 
which it 18 possible for an individual to perform or avoid, if he 
only wills to do so ; and that they are actions which everyhody 
ought to perform or avoid, when occasion arises. (2) We can 
certainly not prove of any such action that it ought to be done 
or avoided under all circumstances ; we can only prove that its 
performance or avoidance will generally produce bettor results 
than the alternative. (3) If further we ask of what actions as 
much as this can be proved, it seems only possible to prove it 
with regard to those which are actually generally practised 
among us. And of these some only are such that their general 
performance would be useful in any state of society that seems 
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posaiblu; of others the utility depends upon conditions which 
exist now, but which seem to be more or less alterable, 

99. (d) So much, then, for moral rules or laws, in the 
orditiaiy sense — rules which assert that it is generally useful, 
under more or less common circumstances, for everybody to 
jK!rfi>rui or omit .some definite kind of action. It remains to 
8,ay something with regard to the principles by which the indi- 
vidual should decide what he ought to do, {a) with regard to 
those actions as to which some general rule is certainly true, 
and {(i) with regard to those where such a certain rule is 
wanting. 

(a) Since, as I have tried to shew, it is impossible to 
csUblish that any kind of action will produce a better total 
result than its ulteruative in, all oases, it follows that in some 
cases the neglect of an established rule will probably be the 
best course of action possible. The question then arises ; Can 
the individual ever be justified in assuming that hia is one of 
these exceptional cases 1 And it seems that this question may 
be definitely answered in the negative. For, if it is certain that 
in a large majority of cases the observance of a certain rule is 
useful, it follows that there is a large probability that it would 
be wrong to break the rule in any particular case; and the 
uncertainty of our knowledge both of effects and of their value, 
in particular cases, is so great, that it seems doubtful whether 
the individual’s judgment that the effects will probably be good 
in his case can ever be set against the general probability that 
that kind of action is wrong. Added to this general ignorance 
is the fact that, if the question arises at all, oar judgment will 
generally be biassed by the fact that we strongly desire one of 
the results which we hope to obtain by breaking the rule. It 
seems, then, that with regard to any rule which is generally 
useful, wo may assert that it ought always to he observed, nob 
on the ground that in every particular case it will be useful, but 
on the ground that in any particular case the probability of its 
being so is greater than that of out being likely to decide rightly 
that we have before us an instance of its disutility. In short, 
though we may be sure that there are coses where the rule 
should be broken, we can never know which those cases are, 
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and ought, therefore, never to break it. It is this fact which 
seems to justify the stringency with which moral rules are 
nsually enforced and sanctioned, and' to give a sense in which 
we may accept as true the maxims that ‘The end never justifies 
the means ’ and ‘ That we should never do evil that good may 
come.’ The ‘means’ and the ‘evil,’ intended by these maxims, 
are, in fact, the breaking of moral rules generally recognised 
and practised, and which, therefore, we may assume to be gene- 
rally useful. Thus understood, these maxima merely point out 
that, in any particular case, although we cannot clearly perceive 
any balance of good produced by keeping the rule and do seem 
to see one that would fellow from breaking it, nevertheless the 
rule should be observed. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that this is so only because it is certain that, in general, the 
end does justify the means in question, and that therefore there 
is a probahility that in this case it will do so also, although we 
cannot see that it will. 

But moreover the universal observance of a rule which is 
generally useful has, in many cases, a special utility, which 
seems deserving of notice. This arises from the fact that, even 
if we can clearly discern that our case is one where to break the 
rule is advantageous, yet, so far as our example has any effect 
at all in encouraging similar action, it will ceiiininly tend to 
encourage breaches of the rule which are not advantageous. 
We may confidently assume that what will impress the imagi- 
nation of others will not be the circumstances in which our case 
differs from ordinary cases and which justify our exceptional 
action, but the points in which it resembles other actions that 
are really criminal. In cases, then, where example has any 
influence at all, the effect of an exceptional right action will 
generally be to encourage wrong onea And this effect will 
probably be exercised not only on other persons but on the 
agent himself. For it is impossible for any one to keep his 
intellect and sentiments so clear, but that, if he has once 
approved of a generally wrong action, he will be more likely 
to approve of it also under other circumstances than those 
which justified it in the fimt instance. This inability to dis- 
criminate exceptional cases offers, of course, a still stronger 
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SO mnoh vnlne, as has the whole to which it belongs. Thus, 
if we compare the value of a certain amount of pleasurej 
esdsting absolutely by itself, with the value of certain ‘enjoy- 
men^/ containing an equal amount of pleasure, it may become 
apparent that the 'enjoyment* is much better than the 
pleasure, and also, in some cases, much worse. In such a case 
it is plain that the ‘ enjoyment ’ does not owe its value solely to 
the plejMiUra it contains, although it might easily have appeared 
to do so, when we only considered the other constituents of the 
enjoyment, and seemed to see that, without the pleasure, they 
would have had no value. It is now apparentt on the contrary, 
that the whole ' enjoyment ’ owes its value quite equally to the 
presence of the other constituents, even though it may be true 
that the pleasure is the only constituent having any value 
by itself And similarly, if we are told that all things owe 
their value solely to the fact that they are ' realisations of the 
true self,' we may easily refute this statement, by asking 
whether the predicate that is meant by ‘ reeilising the true self,’ 
supposing that it could exist alone, would have any value 
whatsoever. Either the thing, which does 'realise the true self,’ 
has intrinsic value or it has not ; and if it has, then it certainly 
docs not owe its value solely to the fact that it realises the true 
self. 

113. If, uow, we use this method of n.l;in<>lp <•■>»- iRnTation, and 
guard against these errors, it appears that the question we have 
to answer is far less difficult than the controversies of Ethics 
might have led us to expect. Indeed, once the meaning of the 
question is clearly understood, the answer to it, in its main 
outlines, appears to he so obvious, that it runs the risk of 
seeming to be a platituds..^/By far the most valuable things, 
which we know or can imagine, are certain states of conscious- 
ness, which may be roughly described as the pleasures of human 
intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects. No one, 
pnibably, who has asked himself the question, has ever doubted 
that personal affection and the appreciation of what is beautiful 
in Art or Nature, are good in themselves ; nor, if we consider 
strictly what things are worth having purely for their own 
sakes, does it appear probable that any one will think that 
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cannot be proved. And it should be observed, that, according 
to our previous conclusions, this discussion will cover almost all 
actions, except those which, in our present state of society, are 
generally practised. For it has been urged that a proof of 
general utility is so difficult, that it can hardly be conclusive 
except in a very few cases. It is certainly not possible with 
regard to all actions which are generally practised; though 
here, if the sanctions are sufficiently strong, they are sufficient 
by themselves to prove the general utility of the individual’s 
conformity to custom. And if it is possible to prove a general 
utility in the case of some actions, not generally practised, it 
is certainly not possible to do so by the ordinary method, 
which tries to shew in them a tendency to that preservation 
of society, which is itself a mere means, but only by the 
method, by which in any case, as will be urged, the individual 
ought'to guide his judgment — namely, by shewing their direct 
tendency to produce what is good in itself or to prevent what 
is bad. 

The extreme improbability that any general rule with 
regard to the utility of an action will be correct se^ms, in 
feet, to be the chief principle which should be taken into 
account in discussing how the individual should guide his 
choice. If we except those rules which are both generally 
practised and strongly sanctioned among us, there seem to 
be hardly any of such a kind that equally good arguments 
cannot be found both for and against them. The most that 
can be said for the contradictory principles which are urged 
by moralists of different schools as universal duties, is, in 
general, that they point out actions which, for persons of a 
particular character and in particular circumstances, would and 
do lead to a balance of good. It is, no doubt, possible that 
the particular dispositions and curcumstances which generally 
render certain kinds of action advisable, might to some degree 
he formulated. But it is certain that this has never yet been 
done ; and it is important to notice that, even if it were done, 
it would not give us, what moral laws are usually supposed 
to be — rules which it would be desirable for every one, or 
even for most people, to follow. Moralists commonly assume 
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that, in the matter of actions or habits of action, usually 
recogniaed as duties or virtues, it is desirable that evety one 
should he alike. Whereas it is certain that, under actual 
circumstances, and possible that, even in a much more ideal 
condition of things, the principle of division of labour, according 
to special capacity, which is recognised in respect of employ- 
ments, would also give a better result in respect of virtuea 
It seems, therefore, that, in cases of doubt, instead of 
following rules, of which he is unable to see the good effects 
in his particular case, the individual should rather guide his 
choice by a direct consideration of the intrinsic value or 
vilcnuas of the effects which his action may produce. Judg- 
ments of intrinsic value have this superiority over judgments 
of means that, if once true, they are always true; whereas 
what is n means to a good effect in one case, will not be so 
in another. For this reason the department of Ethics, which 
it would he most useful to elaborate for practical guidance, 
is that which discusses what things have intrinsic value and 
in what degrees; and this is precisely that department which 
has been most uniformly neglected, in favour of attempts to 
formulate rules of conduct. 

We have, however, not only to consider the relative goodness 
of different effects, but also the relative probability of their 
being attained. A less good, that is more likely to be attained, 
is to be preferred to a greater, that is less probable, if the 
difference in probability is great enough to outweigh the 
difference in goodness. And this fact seems to entitle us to 
assert the general truth of three principles, which oidinary 
moral rules are apt to neglect. (1) That a lesser good, for 
which any inilividual has a strong preference (if only it be a 
good, and nob an evil), is more likely to be a proper object for 
him to aim at, than a greater one, which he is unable to 
appreciate. For natural inclination renders it immensely more 
easy to attain that for which such inclination is felt. (2) Since 
almost every one has a much stronger preference for things 
which cUtsely concern himself, it will in general be right for 
a man to aim rather at goods affecting himself and those in 
whom he has a strong personal interest, than to attempt a 
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more extended beneficence. Egoism is undoubtedly superior 
to Altruism as a doctrine of means: in the immense majority 
of cases the best thing we can do is to aim at securing some 
good in which we are concerned, since for that very reason 
we are far more likely to secure it. (3) Qoods, which can be 
secured in a future so near as to be called ‘the present,’ are in 
general to be preferred to those which, being in a further 
fofcure, are, for that reason, far less certain of attainment. If 
we regard all that we do ftom the point of view of its rightness, 
that is to say as a mere means to good, wc are apt to neglect 
one fact, at least, which is certain; namely, that a thing that 
is really good in itself, if it exist now, has precisely the same 
value as a thing of the same kind which may be caused to 
exist in the future. Moreover moral rules, as has been said, 
are, in general, not directly means to positive goods but to 
what is necessary for the existence of positive goods; and so 
much of our labour must in any case be devoted to securing 
the continuance of what is thus a mere means — ^the claims of 
industry and attention to health determine the employment 
of so large a part of our time, that, in cases where choice is 
open, the certain attainment of a present good will in general 
have the strongest claims upon ns. If it were not so, the 
whole of life would be spent in merely assuring its continuance; 
and, so far as the same rule were continued in the future, that 
for the sake of which it is worth having, would never exist 
at all. 

101. (4) A fourth conclusion, which follows from the fact 
that what is ‘right’ or what is our ‘duty’ must in any case 
be defined as what is a means to good, is, as was pointed out 
above (§ 89), that the common distinction between these and 
the ‘expedient’ or ‘useful,’ disappears. Our ‘duty’ is merely 
that which will be a means to the best possible, and the 
expedient, if it is really expedient, must be just the same. 
We cannot distinguish them by saying that the former is 
something which we ought to do, whereas of the latter we 
cannot say we 'ought.' In short the two concepts are not, as 
is commonly assumed by aU except Utilitarian moralists, simple 
concepts ultimately distinct. Th^re is no such distinction in 
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Ethics. The only fundamental distinction is between wliat is 
good in itself and what is good as a means, the latter of which 
implies the former. But it has been shewn that the distinction 
between ‘duty’ and ‘expediency’ does not correspond to thi.s: 
both must be defined as means to good, though both may also 
be ends in themselves. The question remains, then: What is 
the <liatinction between duty and expediency? 

One di.stinction to which these distinct words refer is 
plain enough. Certain classes of action commonly excite the 
speeifically moral sentiments, whereas other clas.sea do not. 
And the word ‘duty’ is commonly applied only to the class 
of (Witituis which excite moral approval, or of which tho omission 
excites moral disapproval — especially to the latter. Why thi.s 
moral sentiment should have become attached to some kinds 
of actions and not to others is a question which can certainly 
not yet be answered j but it may be observed that we have 
no reason to think that the actions to which it was attached 
were or are, in all cases, such os aided or aid the survival of 
a race: it was probably originally attached to many religious 
rites and ceremonies which had not the smallest utility in 
this respect. It appears, however, that, among us, the classes of 
action to which it is attached also have two other characteristics 
in enough cases to have irt^e&ed the meaning of the words 
‘duty’ and ‘expediency^ One^f these is that 'duties’ are, 
in general, actions which a co^iderable number of individuals 
are strongly tempted to omit. The second is that the omission 
of a ‘duty’ generally entails consequences markedly disagree- 
able to some one else. The first of these is a more universal 
characteristic than the second: since the disagreeable effects 
on other jicoplo of the ‘self-regarding duties,’ prudence and 
temperance, wo not bo marked as those on the future of the 
agent himself; whereas the temptations to imprudence and 
inttiimperance are very strong. Still, on the whole, the class 
of actions called duties exhibit both characteristics: they are 
not only actions, against the performance of which there are 
strung natural inclinations, hub also actions of which the most 
obvious effects, commonly considered goods, are ofiects on other 
people. Expedient actions, on the other hand, are actions to 
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which strong natural inclinations prompt us almost universally, 
and of which all the most obvious effects, commonly considered 
good, are effects upon the agent. We may then roughly 
distinguish 'duties’ from expedient actions, as actions with 
regard to which there is a moral sentiment, which we are 
often tempted to omit, and of which the most obvious effects 
are effects upon others than the agent. 

But it is to be noticed that none of these characteristics, 
by which a ‘duty’ is distinguished from an expedient action, 
gives us any reason to infer that the former class of actions 
are more useful than the latter — that they tend to produce a 
gi’eater balance of good. Nor, when wo ask the question, ‘Is 
this iny duty?’ do we mean to ask whether the action in 
question has these characteristics : we are asking simply 
whether it will produce the best possible result on the whole. 
And if we asked this question with regard to expedient actions, 
we should quite as often have to answer it in the afSrmative 
os when we ask it with regard to actions which have the 
three characteristics of ‘duties.* It is true that when we ask 
the question, ‘Is this expedient?’ we ai-e asking a different 
question — namely, whether it will have certain kinds of effect, 
with regard to which we do not enquire whether they are good 
or not. Nevertheless, if it should be doubted in any particular 
case whether these effects were good, this doubt is understood 
as throwing doubt upon the action’s expediency: if we are 
required to prove an action’s expediency, we can only do 
so by asking precisely the same question by which we should 
prove it a duty — ^namely, ‘Has it the best possible effects on 
the whole?’ 

Accordingly the question whether an action is a duty or 
merely expedient, is one which has no bearing on the ethical 
question whether we ought to do it. In the sense in which 
either duty or expediency are taken as ultimate reasons for 
doing an action, they are taken in exactly the same sense: 
if I ask whether an action is really my duty or really e.xpedient, 
the predicate of which I question the applicability to the action 
in question is precisely the same. In both cases I am asking, 
'Is this event the best on the whole that 1 can effect?’; and 
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whether the event in question be some efifect upon what is 
mine (as it usually isj where we talk of expediency) or some 
other event (as is usual, where we talk of duty), this distinction 
has no more relevance to my answer than the distinction 
between two different effects on me or two different effects on 
others. The true distinction between duties and expedient 
action.s is not that the former are actions which it is in any 
sense more useful or obligatory or better to perform, but that 
they are actions which it is more useful to praise and to enforce 
by sanctions, since they are aotions which there is a temptation 
to omit. 

102. With regard to ‘interested’ actions, the case is some- 
what different. When wo ask the question, ‘ la this really to my 
interest f' we appear to be asking exclusively whether its effects 
upon me are the best possible; and it may well happen that 
what will effect me in the manner, which is really the best 
possible, will not produce the best possible results on the whole. 
Accordingly my true interest may be different from the course 
which is really expedient and dutiful. To assert that an action 
is ‘to my interest,' is, indeed, as was pointed out in Chap. HI. 

SO — 61), to assert that its effects are really good. 'My own 
good' only denotes some event affecting me, which is good 
absolutely and objectively; it is the thing, and not its goodness, 
which is mine] everything must be either ‘a part of universal 
good’ or else not good at all; there is no third alternative 
conception ‘good for me.' Bub ‘my interest,’ though it must be 
something truly good, is only one among possible good effects; 
and hence, by effecting it, though we shall be doing some good, 
we may be doing less good on the whole, than if we had acted 
otherwise. Self-sacrifice may be a real duty; just as the 
sacrifice of any single good, whether affecting ourselves or 
others, may be necessary in order to obtain a better total result. 
Hence the fact that an action is really to my interest, can never 
bo a sufilcieut reason for doing it: by shewing that it is not a 
uteans to the best possible, we do not shew that it is not to my 
interest, as we do shew that it is not expedient. Nevertheless 
there is no necessary conflict between duty aud interest: what 
is to my interest may also be a means to the best possible. 
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And the chief distinction conveyed by the distinct words 'duty’ 
and 'interest' seems to be not this source of possible conflict, 
but the same which is conveyed by the contrast between 'duty' 
and 'expediency.’ By ‘interested’ actions are mainly meant 
those which, whether a means to the best possible or not, are 
such as have their most obvious elfects on the agentj which he 
generally has no temptation to omit; and with regard to which 
we feel no moral sentiment. That is to say, the distinction is 
not primarily ethical. Here too ‘duties’ are not, in general, 
moreus^lLarobligatory than interested actions; they are only 
which i^s more usefal to praise, «i J tv c 1' 

103. (6) Ayfifth conclusion, of some importance, j n reta ti^ 
to Pracbical^Hmics concerns the manner in which ^virtues' aro^ 
to bejjjdg^. What is meant by calling a thing a 'viftiie’7 " 
"'^here can be no doubt that Aristotle’s definition is right, in 
the main, so far as he says that it is an 'habitual disposition’ 
to perform certain actions: this is one of the marks by which 
we should distinguish a virtue from other things. But ‘virtue’ 
and 'vice’ are also ethical terms: that is to say, when we use 
them seriously, we mean to convey praise by the one and dis- 
praise by the other. And to praise a thing is to assert either 
that it is good in itself or else that it is a means to good. Aro 
we then to include iu our definition of virtue that it must be a 
thing good in itself? 

Now it is certain that virtues are commonly regarded as 
good in themselves. The feeling of moral approbation with 
which we generally regard them partly consists in an attribution 
to them of intrinsic value, Even a Hedonist, when he feels a 
moral sentiment towards them, is regarding them as good-in- 
themselves; and Virtue has been the chief competitor with 
Pleasure for the position of sole good. Nevertheless I do not 
think we can regard it as part of the definition of virtue that it 
should be good in itself. For the name has so far an indepen- 
dent meaning, that if in any particular c:tse a dispositioa 
commonly considered virtuous were proved not to be good in 
itself, we should not think that a sufficient reason for saying . 
that it was not a virtue but was only thought to he so. The test 
for the ethical connotation of virtue is the same as that for duty: 
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What should we require to be proved about a particular instance, 
in order to say that the name was wrongly applied to it? And 
the test which is thus applied both to virtues and duties, and 
considered to be final, is the question: la it a means to good? 
If it could he shewn of any particular disposition, commonly 
considered virtuous, that it was generally harmful, we should 
at once say: Then it is not really virtuous. Accordingly a 
virtue may be defined as an habitual disposition to perform 
certain actions, which generally produce the best possible 
reaultH. Nor is there any doubt as to the kind of actions 
which it is 'virtuous’ habitually to perform. They are, in 
general, those which are ditties, with this modification that 
we also include those which would be duties, if only it were 
pcMtsible for people in general to perform them. Accordingly 
with regard to virtues, the same conclusion holds as with 
regard to duties. If they are really virtues they must be 
generally good as means; nor do I wish to dispute that moat 
virtues, commonly considered as such, as well as most duties, 
really are means to good. But it does not follow that they are 
a bib more useful than those dispositions and inclinations which 
lead us to perform interested actions. As duties from expedient 
actions, so virtues are distinguished from other useful disposi- 
tions, not by any superior utility, but by the fact that they ore 
di.spositions, which it is particularly useful to praise and to 
sanction, because there are strong and common temptations 
to neglect the actions to which they lead. 

Virtues, therefore, are habitual dispositions to perform 
actinn.s which are duties, or which would be duties if a volition 
were sufficient on the part of roost men to ensure their perform- 
ance. Ami duties are a particular class of those actions, of 
which the performance has, at least generally, better total 
resultfi than the omission. They arc, that is to say, actions 
generally good os means: but not all such actions are duties; 
the name is confined to that particular class which it is often 
difficult to perform, because there are strong temptations to 
the contniiy. It follows that in order to decide whether any 
particular dispisition or action is a virtue or a duty, we must 
fisee all the difficulties enumerated in section (3) of this chapter. 
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We shall not be entitled to assert tliat any disposition or action 
is a virtue or duty except as a result of an investigation, such 
as was there described. We must be able to prove that the 
disposition or action in question is generally better as a means 
than any alternatives possible and likely to occur; and this we 
shall only be able to prove for particular states of society : what is 
a virtue or a duty in one state of society may not be so in another. 

104. But there is another question with regard to virtues 
and duties which must be settled by intuition alone — by the 
properly guarded method which was explained in discussing 
Hedonism. This is the question whether the dispositions and 
actions, commonly regarded (rightly or nob) as virtues or duties, 
are good in themselves; whether they have intrinsic value, 
i^i^e or the exercise of virtue has very commonly been 
asiprted by moralists to be either the sole good, or, at least, 
the best of goods. Indeed, so fiir as moralists have discussed 
the question what is good in itself at all, they have generally 
assumed that it must be either virtue or pleasure. It would 
hardly have been possible that such a gross difference of opinion 
should exist, or that it should have been assumed the discussion 
must be limited to two such alternatives, if the meaning of the 
question had been clearly apprehended. And we have already 
seen that the meaning of the question has hardly ever been 
clearly apprehended. Almost all ethical writers have commit- 
ted the naturalistic fallacy — ^they have failed to perceive that 
the notion of intrinsic value 'is simple and unique ; and almost 
all have failed, in consequence, to distinguish clearly between 
means and end — they have discussed, as if it were simple and 
unambiguous, the question, ' What ought we to do ? ’ or * What 
ought to exist now?’ without distinguishing whether the reason 
why a thing ought to be done or to exist now, is that it 
is itself possessed of intrinsic value, or that it is a means 
to what has intrinsic value. We, shall, therefore, be prepared 
to find that virtue has as little claim to be considered the sola 
or chief good as pleasure; more especially after seeing that, 
BO far as definition goes, to call a thing a virtue is merely to 
declare that it is a means to good. The advocates of virtue 
have, we shall see, this superiority over the Hedonists, that 
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inasmuch as virtues are very complex mental facts, there are 
included in them many things which are good in themselves 
and good in a much higher degree than pleasure. The advo- 
cates of Hedonism, on the other hand, have the superiority that 
their method emphasizes the distinction between means and 
ends; although they have not apprehended the distinction 
clearly enough to perceive that the special ethical predicate, 
which they assign to pleasure as not being a mere means, must 
also apply to many other things. 

105. With regard, then, to the intrinsic value of virtue, it 
may be stated broadly: (1) that the majority of di8[>ositU)ns, 
which we call by that name, and which really do conform to the 
definition, so lur as that they are dispositions generally valuable 
as moans, at least in our society, have no intrinsic value what- 
ever; and (2) that no one element which is contained in the 
minority, nor even all the different elements put together, can 
without gross absurdity be regarded as the sole good. As to 
the second point it may be observed that even those who hold 
the view that the sole good is to be found in virtue, almost 
invariably hold other views contradictory of this, owing chiefly 
to a failure to analyse the meaning of ethical concepts. The 
most marked instance of this inconsistency is to be found in the 
common Christian conception that virtue, though the sole good, 
can yet be rewarded by something other than virtue. Heaven 
is commonly considered as the reward of virtue ; and yet it is 
also commonly considered, that, in order to be such a reward, it 
must contain some element, called happiness, which is certainly 
not completely identical with the mere exercise of those virtues 
which it rewards. But if so, then something which is not 
virtue must be either good in itself or an element in what has 
moat intrinsic value. It is not commonly observed that if a 
thing is really to be a reward, it must be something good in 
itself: it is absurd to talk of rewarding a person by giving him 
eumething, which is less valuable than what he already has or 
which has no value at all. Thus Kant’s view that virtue renders 
us worthy of happiness is in flagrant contradiction with the 
view, which he implies and which is associated with his name, 
that a Good Will is the only thing having intrinsic value. It 
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does not, indeed, entitle ua to make the charge sometimes 
made, that Kant is, inconsistently, an Eudaemonist or Hedonist : 
for it does not imply that happiness is the sole good. But it 
does imply that the Good Will is not the sole good ; that a .state 
of things in which we are both virtuous and happy is better in 
itself than one in which the happiness is absent. 

106. In order, however, justly to consider the claims of 
virtue to intrinsic value, it is necessary to distinguish several 
very different mental states, all of which fall under the general 
definition that they are habitual dispositions to perform duties. 
We may thus distinguish three very different states, all of which 
are liable to be confused with one another, upon each of which 
different moral systems have laid great stress, and for each of 
which the claim has been made that it alone constitutes virtue, 
and, by implication, that it is the sole good. We may first of all 
distinguish between (a) that permanent characteristic of mind, 
which consists in the fact that the performance of duty has 
become in the strict sense a habit, like many of the operations 
performed in the putting on of clothes, and (b) that permanent 
characteristic, which consists in the fact that what may be called 
good motives habitually help to cause the performance of duties. 
And in the second division we may distinguish between the 
habitual tendency to be actuated by one motive, namely, the 
desire to do duty for duty’s sake, and all other motives, such as 
love, benevolence, etc. We thus get the three kinds of virtue, 
of which we are now to consider the intrinsic value. 

(a) There is no doubt that a man’s character may be such, 
that he habitually performs certain duties, without the thought 
ever occurring to him, when he wills them, either that they ata 
duties or that any good will result from them. Of such a maaD 
we cannot and do not refuse to say that he possesses the virtua 
consisting in the disposition to perform those duties. I, fc^ 
instance, am honest in the sense that I habitually abstain frosa 
any of the actions legally qualified as thieving, even where some 
other persons would be strongly tempted to commit them. life 
would be grossly contrary to common usage to deny thafee 
for this reason, I really have the virtue of honesty : it is quita 
certain that I have an habitual disposition to perform a duty. 
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And that; as many people os possible should have a like disposi- 
tion is, no doubt, of great utility : it is good as a means. Yet I 
may safely assert that neither my various performances of this 
duty, nor my disposition to perform them, have the smallest 
intrinsic value. It is because the majority of instances of virtue 
seem to he of this nature, that we may venture to assert that 
virtues have, in general, no intrinsic value whatsoever. And 
there seems good reason to think that the more generally they are 
of this nature the more useful they are ; since a great economy 
of laliour is ofTccted when a useful action becomes habitual or 
instinctive. But to maintain that a virtue, which includes no 
more than this, is good in itself is a gross absurdity. And of 
this gross absurdity, it may bo observed, the Ethics of Aristotle 
is guilty. For his definition of virtue does not exclude a dispo- 
sition to perform actions in this way, whereoB his descriptions 
of the particular virtues plainly include such actions : that an 
action, in order to exhibit virtue, must be done rov koXov ibe/ca 
is a qualification which he allows often to drop out of sight. 
And, on the other hand, he seems certainly to regard the exer- 
else of all virtues as an end in itself. His treatment of Ethics 
is indeed, in the most important points, highly unsystematic and 
confused, owing to his attempt to base it on the naturalistic 
fallacy ; for strictly we should be obliged by his words to regard 
6 sapid as the only thing good in itself, in which case the good- 
ness which he attributes to the practical virtues cannot he 
intrinsic value ; while on the other hand he does not seem to 
regard it merely as utility, since he makes no attempt to shew 
that they are means to Oeapia. But there seems no doubt that 
on the whole he regards the exercise of the practical virtues as 
a good of the same kind as {{.e, having intrinsic value), only in 
a less degree than, 6tapla\ so that he cannot avoid the charge 
that he recommends as having intrinsic value, such instances of 
the exercise of virtue as we are at present discussing — instances 
of a diHtKJsition to perform actions which, in the modem phrase, 
have merely an ‘external rightness.' That he is right in applying 
the word 'virtue' to such a disposition cannot be doubted. But 
the protest against the view that ‘external rightness’ is sufficient 
to constitute either ‘duty’ or ‘virtue’ — a protest which is 
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cotntnonly, and with some jnstice, attributed as a merit to 
Christian morals — seems, in the main, to he a mistaken way of 
pointing out an important truth: namely, that where there is 
only 'external rightness’ there is certainly no intrinsic value. 
It is commonly assumed (though wrongly) that to call a thing 
a virtue means that it has intrinsic value: and on this 
assumption the view that virtue does not consist in a mere 
disposition to do externally right actions does really constitute 
an advance in ethical truth beyond the Ethics of Aristotle. 
The inference that, if virtue includes in its meaning ‘good in 
itself,’ then Aristotle’s defmition of virtue is not adequate and 
expresses a false ethical judgment, is perfectly correct; only the 
premiss that virtue does include this in its meaning is mis- 
taken. 

107. (6) A man's character may be such that, when he 
habitually performs a particular duty, there is, in each case of 
his performance, present in hie mind, a love of some intrinsically 
good consequence which he expects to produce by his action or 
a hatred of some intrinsically evil consequence which he hopes to 
prevent by it. In such a case this love or hatred will generally 
be part cause of his action, and we may then call it one of his 
motives. Where such a feeling as this is present habitually in 
the performance of duties, it cannot he denied that the state of 
the man's mind, in performing it, contains something intrinsic- 
ally good. Nor can it be denied that, where a disposition to 
perform duties consists in the disposition to be moved to them 
by such feelings, we call that disposition a virtue. Here, there- 
fore, we have instances of virtue, the exercise of which really 
contains something that is good in itself. And, in general, we 
may say that wherever a virtue does consist in a disposition to 
have certain motives, the exercise of that virtue may be intrin- 
sically good; although the degree of its goodness may vary 
indefinitely according to the precise nature of the motives and 
their objects. In so far, then, as Christianity tends to etnphasiiKc 
the importance of motives, of the 'inward' disposition with 
which a right action is done, we may say that it has done a 
service to Ethics, But it should be noticed that, when Christian 
Ethics, as represented by the New Testament, are praised for 
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this, two distinctions of the utmost importance, which they 
entirely neglect, are very commonly overlooked. In the first 
place the New Testament is largely occupied with continuing 
the tradition of the Hebrew prophets, by recommending such 
virtues as 'justice' and ‘mercy’ aa against mere ritual obser' 
vances; and, in so far as it does this, it is recommending virtues 
which may be vierely good as means, exactly like the Aristotelian 
virtues. This characteristic of its teaching must therefore be 
rigorously distinguished from that which consists in its enforce- 
ment of such a view as that to be angry without a cause is as bad 
as actually to commit murder. And, in the second place, though 
the N<!W Testament docs praise some things which are only good 
os moans, and others which are good in themselves, it entirely 
fails to recognise this distinction. Though the state of the 
man who is angry may be really as bad in itself as that of the 
murderer, and so for Christ may be right, His language would lead 
us to suppose that it is also as bad in every way, that it also 
causes as much evil: and this is utterly false. In short, when 
Christian Ethics approves, it does not distinguish whether its 
approval asserts 'This is a means to good’ or 'This is good in 
itself'; and hence it both praises things merely good as means, 
as if they were good in themselves, and things merely good in 
themselves as if they were also good as means. Moreover it 
should be noticed, that if Christian Ethics does draw attention 
to those elements in virtues which are good in themselves, it is 
by no means alone in this. The Ethics of Plato are distinguished 
by upholding, far more clearly and consistently than any other 
system, the view that intrinsic value belongs exclusively to those 
states of mind which consist in love of what is good or hatred 
of what is evil. 

1(W. But (c) the Ethics of Christianity are distinguished 
from those of Pinto by emphasizing the value of one particular 
motive— that which consists in the emotion excited by the idea, 
nut of any intrinsically good consequences of the action in 
question, nor even of the action itself, but by that of its right- 
m'.m This iilea of abstract 'rightness' and the various degrees 
of the sp<!cifio emotion excited by it are what constitute the 
specifically 'moral sentiment’ or •conscience.' An action seems 
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to be moat properly termed ‘internally right\’ solely in virtue 
of the fact that the agent has previouyly regai’ded it as right: 
the idea of ‘rightness’ must have bean present to his mind, but 
need nob necessarily have been among his motives. And wo 
mean by a ‘conscientious’ man, one who, when he deliberates, 
always has this idea in his mind, and does not act until he 
believes that his action is right. 

The presence of this idea and its action as a motive certainly 
seem to have become more common objects of notice and com- 
mendation owing to the influence of Christianity; but it is 
important to observe that there is no ground for the view, 
which Kant implies, that it is the only motive which the Now 
Testament regards as intrinsically valuable. There seems little 
doubt that when Christ tells us to ‘Love our neighbours jw 
ourselves,’ He did not mean merely what Kant oaUs ‘practical 
love' — beneficence of which the sole motive is the idea of its 
lightness, or the emotion caused by that idea. Among the 
‘inward dispositions' of which the New Testament inculcates 
the value, there are certainly included what Kant terms mere 
‘natural inclinations,’ such as pity etc. 

But what are we to say of virtue, when it con.sists in a 
disposition to be moved to the performance of duties by this 
idea? It seems difficult to deny that the emotion excited by 
rightness as such has some intrinsic value; and still more 
difficult to deny that its presence may heighten the value of 
some wholes into which it enters. But, on the other hand, it 
certainly has not more value than many of the motives treated 
in our last section — emotions of love towards things really good 
in themselves. And as for Kant’s implication that it is the sole 
good*, this is inconsistent with other of his own views. For he 
certainly regards it as better to perform the actions, to which he 
maintains that it prompts us — namely, ‘material’ duties — than 
to omit them. But, it better at all, then, these actions must be 

* This Benae of the term maat be cerefallv diatiiiRuiahed from that in which - 
the agent’s intention may be said to be ‘ right,' if onlj the results he intended 
would have been the beat poseibie. 

* Kant, BO far ae 1 know, never expressij states this view, but it is implied 
e.p. in bis argument against Heterouom;. 
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better either in themselves or as a means. The former hypo- 
thesis would directly contradict the statement that this motive 
was sole good, and the latter is excluded by Kant himself since 
he maintains that no actions can caitse the existence of this 
motive. And it may also be observed that the other claim 
which he makes for it. namely, that it is always good as 
a means, can also not be maintained. It is as certain as 
anything can be that very harmful actions may he done from 
cunscieutious motives; and that Conscience does not always 
tell US the truth about what actions are right. Nor can it be 
niaiiitainud even that it is more useful than many other motives. 
All that can be admitted is that it is one of the things which 
are generally useful. 

What more I have to say with regard to those elements in 
some virtues which are good in themselves, and with regard to 
their relative degrees of excellence, as well as the proof that 
ril of them together cannot be the sole goad, may be deferred 
to the nejt^hapter, 

<• vJLOgi The main points in this chapter, to which I desire to 
direct attention, may be summarised as follows; — (1) I first 
pointed out how the subject-matter with which it deals, namely, 
ethical judgments on conduct, involves a question, utterly 
diflerent in kind from the two previously discussed, namely: 
(a) 'Wbat„,ia the natu re of the p redicate peculi ar to E thics? 
and ^6) What kinds m things tbemselve B possess ^is pr edica te? 
' Practical" Ethica asbs. hoT'WHat oi ^ht to he ?lj^t *Whab ought 
we t o do?'; i t ...as ks wh at'actions are du^f, wliat~actions are 
riyhi, md wha t wrong ;"and a l l tEea g TIqueBtionB can only be 
answered Sy shewing the relation of th e actions in ques^o n, as 
crnidifiam t, to what is SQOd in itself . The 
enquir ies of Pj^tical .Ethi cs thu s fall entirely under the third 
division, of ethical questions — questions which asET^What ’ is 
good as a means?’ which is equivalent to 'What is. a means 
to good — what is cause, or necessary condition of things good 
in themselves?’ ^86 — 88). But (2) it uks this question, almost 
exeluaively, with regard to actions wh ich it is possible for most 
men to perform, if. oiily they .Wfiii themj.randjwith^^^^ 
th^, it dues not ask merely, which among them will have some 
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good or bad re sult, but_wliwh,_anwngjyi ac.tiot)a''poa3ible to 
voIvSEu^a^ moment, •w illLprod3icB_th&.be8t totai-ceault,. To 
^ert that, an actioii_..ia. a jduty, .is, to -assert that . it ds such 
a., possible action, which wilJLii^wo.vJ,.. in. certain -known cir- 
cumstances, pro(^^ bet ter resu lts than any other. It follows 
that universal propositions of which duty is predicate, so far 
from being self-ewdent, always^ ri^uire a proof, which it is 
beyond our present means of knowledge ever to give (89 — 92). 
But (3) all. that Ethics has attempted or can attempt, is to 
shew that certain actions, possible by volition, generally produce 
better or worse total results than any probable alternative ; 
and it must obviously be very difficult to diew this with regard 
to the total results even in a comparatively near future; 
whereas that what has the best results in such a near future, 
also has the best on the whole, is a point requiring an 
investigation which it has not received. If it is true, and if, 
accordingly, we give the name of ‘duty’ to actions which 
generally produce better ‘total results in the near future than 
any jpoBsibl.e.^.ltemative, it may be possible to prove that a few 
of the commonest rules of duty are true, b ut only in certain 
conditipns of society, wbi^^mi^ be more ox leas unive^lly 
presented in history ; and such a proof is only possible in some 
cases without a’’ correct judgment of what things are good 
or bad in themselves— a judgment which has never yet been 
offered by ethical writers. With regard to actions of which the 
general utility is thus proved, the individual should always 
perform them ; but in other cases, where rules ore commonly 
offered, he should rather judge of , the probable .results in 
his particular case, guided by a correct conception of what 
things are intrinsically good or bad, (93 — :100). (4) In order 
that any action may be shewn to be a duty, it must be 
shewn to fulfil the above con ditions : b ut the ac tions commonly 
e^led^‘ do j5oF" fulfil them to.^ .any greater .extent 

than ‘exp edient,^ or 'interested* actions i by calling them 
‘dutiM’ we_onlj fehat.ibey haxe,~ in..a^itipn, certain 

non-ethLoal^redical:es._ Similai^ by ' virtue ' js rnain.ly meant 
a permanent . diapoa it ion to p erfo rm . * duties ’ -in -this resCweted 
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sense : and accordingly a virtue, if it is really a virtue, 
must be good as a means, in the sense that it fulfils the 
above conditions; but it is not better as a means than non- 
virtuona dispositions ; it generally has no value in itself; 
and, where it has, it is far from being the sole good or the 
best of» goods. Accordingly 'virtue’ is not, eus is . commonly 
fniplied, an unique ethical predicate (101—109). 



CHAPTER VL 

THE IDEAL. 


110. The title of this chapter ia ambiguous. When -we 
call a state of things 4deal’ we maji.ine.^u,.thKee-d.istiRC]b,,thin^^ 
which Have only this in common : that we always do mean to 
assert, of the state of things in question, not only that it 
is good in itself, but that it is good in itself in a much higher 
degree than many other things. Th&,.fi!:Bt..of .these. .meanings 
of * ideal ' m (1) that to which the phrase ' The Ideal ’ is most 
properly confined. By this is meant the best state of things 
conceivable, the Summum Bonum or Absolute Good. It is 
in this sense that a right conception of Hearen would be 
a right conception of the Ideal ; we mean by the Ideal ^.^tate 
o f things which wou ld be a bsolutely But this con- 

ception may be quite clearly distinguished from a second, 
namely, (2) that of the best 'possible state of things in this 
world. This second conception may be identified with that 
which has firequently figured in philosophy as the ' Hum an 
Good,’ or the ultimate end towar ds whic h our action should-*'* 
he^directed. lib is in this sense that Utopias-nsre^aid to be f 
Ideals, The constructor of an Utopia may suppose many^' 

, things to he possible, which are in fact impossible ; but he j 
always assumes that some things, at least, are rendered impos- 
sible by natural laws, and hence bis construction differs 
essentially from one which may disregard aU natural laws, 
however certainly established. At all events the question 
'What is the best state of things which we could possibly bring 
about?* is quite distinct from the question ‘What would be the 
best state of things conceivable ?* But, thirdly, wo may mean 
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by calling a state of things * ideal ’ merely (3) that it is good 
in itself in a h igh degreg. And it is obvious that the question 
-what things are ‘ideal* in this sense is one which must be 
answered before -we can pretend to settle what is the Absolute 
or the Human Good. It is with the Ideal, in this third sense, 
that this chapter will be principally concerned. Its main 
object is to arrive at some positive answer to the fundamental 
question of Ethics — the question; ‘What things are goods or 
enils in tliemaelves ? ’ To this question we have hitherto 
obtained only a negative answer: the answer that pleasure 
is certainly not the sole goad. 

Ill, I have just said that it is upon a correct answer 
to this question that correct answers to the two other questions. 
What is the Absolute Good? and What is the Human Good? 
must depend; and, before proceeding to discuss it, it may 
be well to point out the relation which it has to these two 
questions. 

{1> It is just possible that the Absolute Qo^ ja>ay_be 
entirely composed o* qv.al;t'C5'w}3fc}rVo W'jr.of’cvon 
This is possible, ihi.Ujrh wn f.*r;4i -.'ry <!o k:‘:,-.v_a jixeat 

many things that are good-i n-the mselves. and good in. a high 
degree, yet what is best doesjaot.iiecessarily contain alf the 
good things there are. That this is so follows from™ the 
principle explained in Chap. I. 18 — 22), to which it was there 

proposed that the name ‘ prmcipk of organic unities ’ should be 
conhned. This principle is that the intrin mo yalue of a wh^e 
is neither identical W'itb nor proportional to tllf„.Bum of the 
values' of its partsT It follbws“iT6ra this that, though in order 
to obtain the greatest possible sum of values in its parts, 
the Ideal would necessarily contain all the things which have 
intrinsic value in any degree, yet the whole which contained 
all these parts might not be so valuable os some other whole, 
from which certain positive goods were omitted. But if a 
whole, which does not contain all positive goods, may yet 
be better than a whole which does, it follows that the best 
whole may be one, which contains none of the positive goods 
■with which we are acquainted. 

It iSi therefore, possible that we cannot discover what 
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the Ideal is. But it is plain that, though this possibility 
cannot he denied, no one can have any right to assert that 
it is realised — that the Ideal is something unimaginable. We 
cannot judge of the comparative values of things, unless 
the things we judge are before our minds. We cannot, there- 
fore, be entitled to assert that anything, which we cannot 
imagine, would be better than some of the things which we 
can; although we are also not entitled to deny the possibility 
that this may be the case. Consequently our search for the 
Ideal must be limited to a search for that one, among all 
the wholes composed of elements known to ns, which seems to 
bo better than all the rest. We aball nAver—bB to 

as sert that this whole is Per fect ion, b ut jw e shall be envied 
to T^rt.thatjJt_.i3 .toteg-than.aiLy.,othfiiLwMch,niay-be prt^sented 
a^jdval. 

But, since anything which we can have any reason to think 
ideal must he composed of things that are known to us, it 
is plain that a comparative valuation of these must be our chief 
instrument for deciding what is ideal. The b est ideal we , can 
c onstr uct will be t hat state Qf....tbinp8 wMch contains the 
g reates t number of things l^vmg po^ive va^e, and whioh 
contains nothing evil or incKfferent^rom'ded that the presence 
of none of these goods, or the absence of things evil or 
indifferent, seems to diminish the value of the whole. And, 
in fact, the chief defect of such attempts as have been made by 
philosophers to construct an Ideal — ^to describe the Kingdom 
of Heaven— seems to consist in the faot that they omit many 
things of very’ great positive value, although it is plain that 
omission does not enhance the value of the whole. Where 
this is the case, it may be confidently asserted that the ideal 
proposed is not ide^>;And the review of positive goods, whioh 
I am about to und^take, will, I hope, shew that no ideals yet 
proposed are satisfactory. Great positive goods, it will appear, 
are so numerous, that any whole, which shall contain them all, 
must be of vast complexity. And though this fact renders 
it difficult, or, humanly speaking, impossible, to decide what 
is The Ideal, what is the absolutely best state of things 
imaginable, it is sufficient to condemn those Ideals, which 
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are formed by omission, withoufc any visible gain in consequence 
of such omission. Philosophers seem usually to have sought 
only for the best of single things; neglecting the fact that 
a whole composed of two great goods, even though one of these 
be obviously inferior to the other, may yet be often seen to be 
decidedly superior to either by itself. 

(2) On the other hand, Utop ias — attempted descriptions 
of a Heaven upon Earth — commonly suffer nob only from this, 
but also from the opposite defect, l^^gy.„etLe„commonly con- 
structed on the principle _of -merely .omitting the great'pdsitive 
evils, -which exist at present, with utterly inadequate regord 
to tile goodness of what they retain: the so-called goods, to 
which they have regard, are,- for the most part, things which 
are, at beat, mere means to good — things, such as freedom, 
mthoxit which, possibly, nothing very good can exist in this 
world, but which are of no value in themselves and are by no 
means certain even to produce anything of value. It is, of 
course, necessary to the purpose of their authors, whose object 
is merely to construct the best that may be possible in this 
world, that they should include, in the state of things -which 
they describe, many things, which are themselves indifferent, 
but which, according to natural laws, seem to be absolutely 
necessary for the existence of anything which is good. But, in 
fact, they are apt to include many things, of which the 
necessity is by no means apparent, under the mistaken idea 
that these things are goods-in-themselves, and not merely, here 
end now, a means to good ; while, on the other hand, they also 
omit from their description great positive goods, of which the 
attainment seems to be quite as possible as many of the changes 
which they recommend. That is to say, .£flQfifiptioxia.mf...'tbe 
Human Good cominoi;tly ejx,not only,. like those of the Absolute^ 
QotKli ' itt. dthriting some great gopds,. but alsQ by including 
thihjgsi indifferent; ^^d.ihey both omit and include in-Caaes 
■where the limitations of natural necessity, by the consideration 
of which they are legitimately differentiated from conception^ 
of the Absolut© Goo«^ will not justify the omission and. 
inclusion. It is, in fact, obvious that in order to decide 
oorioctly at what state of thinou we ou^ht to aim, we must not 
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only conBider what reaulta it ia possible for us to obtain, but 
also which, among equally possible results, will have the 
greatest value. And upon this second enquiry the comp arativ e 
valuation .iif..knQga).^ooda.has a no less m 
up on t he investigation of the Absolute, Good, 

112. The method which must be employed in order to 
decide the question 'What things have intrinsic value, and 
in what degrees?’ has already been explained in Chap. Ill 
(§§65, 67). In order to arrive at a correct decision on the first 
part of this question, it ia necessary to consider what things are 
such that, if they existed iy themselves, in absolute isolation, 
we should yet judge their existence to be good ; and, in order 
to decide upon the relative degrees of value of different things, 
we must similarly consider what comparative value seems to 
attach to the isolated existence of each. By employing this 
method, we shall guard against two errors, which seem to have 
been the chief causes which have vitiated previous conclusions 
on the subject./ The first of these is (1) that which consists in 
supposing that what seems absolutely necessary here andlaow, 
for the existence of anything good — what we cannot do with- 
out — ^is therefore good in itself If we isolate such things, 
which are mere means to good, and suppose a world in which 
they alone, and nothing but they, existed, their intrinsic 
worthlessness becomes apparent. And, secondly, there is the 
more subtle error (2) which consists in neglecting the principle 
of organic unities. This error is committed, when it is 
supposed, that, if one part of a whole has no intrinsic value, the 
value of the whole must reside entirely in the other parts. 
It has, in this way, been commonly supposed, that, if all 
valuable wholes could be seen to have one and only one common 
property, the wholes must be valuable solely because they 
possess this property ; and the illusion is greatly strengthened, 
if the common property in question seems, considered by itself 
to have more value than the other parts of such wholesi 
considered by themselves. But, if we consider the property 
in question, in isolation, and then compare it with the whole, 
of which it forms a part, it may become easily apparent that, 
existing by itself, the property in question has not nearly 
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go much value, as has the whole to which it belongs. Thus, 
if we compare the value of a certain amount of pleasure, 
existing absolutely by itself, with the value of certain 'enjoy- 
ment?,' containing an equal amount of pleasure, it may become 
apparent that the 'enjoyment’ is much better than the 
pleasure, and also, in some cases, much worse. In such a case 
it is plain that the ‘ enjoyment ’ does mt owe its value solely to 
the plejwiure it contains, although it might easily have appeared 
to do so, when we only considered the other constituents of the 
enjoyment, and seemed to see that, without the pleasure, they 
would have had no value. It is now apparent, on the contrary, 
that the whole ' enjoyment ’ owes its value quite equally to the 
presence of the other constituents, even though it may be true 
that the pleasure is the only constituent having any value 
by itself And similarly, if we are told that all things owe 
their value solely to the fact that they are ‘realisations of the 
true self,’ we may easily refute this statement, by asking 
whether the predicate that is meant by ‘ realising the true self,’ 
supposing that it could exist alone, would have any value 
whatsoever. Either the which does ‘realise the true self,’ 
has intrinsic value or it has not ; and if it has, then it certainly 
does not owe its value solely to the fact that it realises the true 
self. 

113. If, now, we use this method of and 

guard against these errors, it appears that the question we have 
to answer is for less difficult than the controversies of Ethics 
might have led us to expect. Indeed, once the meaning of the 
question is clearly understood, the answer to it, in its main 
outlines, appears to be so obvious, that it runs the risk of 
seeming to be a platifcud§.^/By far the most valuable things, 
which wo know or can imagine, are certain states of conscious* 
ness, which may be roughly described as the pleasures of human 
intercourse and the enjoyment of beautiful objects. No one, 
probably, who has asked himself the question, has ever doubted 
that personal affection and the appreciation of what is beautiful 
in Art or Nature, are good in themselves ; nor, if we consider 
strictly what things are worth having purely for their own 
sakes, does it appear probablo that any one will think that 
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anything else haa marly ao great a value as the things which 
are included under these two heads. I have myself urged in 
Chap. III. (§ 60) that the mere existence of what is beautiful 
does appear to have some intrinsic value; but I regard it as 
indubitable that Prof Sidgwiok was so far right, in the view 
there discussed, that such mere existence of what is beautiful 
has value, so small as to be negligible, in comparison with that 
which attaches to the cortsciousnesa of beauty. This simple 
truth may, indeed, be said to be universally recognised. What 
has not been recognised is that it is the ultimate and funda- 
mental truth of Moral Philosophy. That it is only for the sake 
of these things — in order that as much of them as possible may 
at some time exist — that any one can be justified in performing 
any public or private duty; that they are the raiaon d'Stre 
of virtue; that it is they — these complex wholes themselvea, 
and not any constituent or characteristic of them — that form 
the rational ultimate end of human action and the sole criterion 
of social progress : these appear to be taruths which have beejr 
generally overlooked. 

That they are truths — that personal affections and aesthetifi' 
enjoyments include all the greates t, aid hy far the greatest;:; 
goods we can imagine, will, 1 h ope, a ppear more plainly in the 
course of that analysis of them, to which I shall now proceed 
All the .things, which I have meant to include under the above 
descriptions, are highly complex oraa nie unitiesx and in dis- 
cussing the consequences, which follow from this fiict, and the 
elements of which they are composed, 1 may hope at the same 
time both to confirm and to define my position. 

114. I. I propose to begin by examinin g what I have 
called a esthetic en^io vments. since the .case of personal affections 
presents some additional complications. It is, I think, uni- 
versally admitted that the proper appreciation of a beautiful 
object is a good thing in itself; and my question is: What are 
the main elements included in such an appreciation ? 

(1) It is plain that in those instances o f aesthetic apprec ia- 
which we think most valuable, there is included, not 
merely a hare cognition of what is beautiful in the object, but 
also some kind of feeling or emotion. It is not sufhcient that 
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a man ahould merely see the beautiful qualities in a picture 
and know that they are beautiful, in order that we may give 
his state of mind the highest praise. We require that he 
should also apjireciate the beauty of that which he sees and 
which he knows to be beautiful — that he should feel and see 
its hemty. -^And by these expressions we certainly mean that 
he should have an appropriate emotion towards the beautiful 
qualities which he cognises. It is perhaps the case that all 
aosthetio emotions have some common quality ; but it is certain 
that differences in the emotion seem to be appropriate to differ- 
ences in the kind of beauty perceived: and by saying that 
different emotions are appropriate to different kinds of beauty, 
we mean that the whole which is formed by the consciousness 
of that kind of beauty together with the emotion appropriate to 
it, is better than if any other emotion ha(^ been felt in contem- 
plating that particular beautiful objechAy'^Accordingly we have 
a large variety of different emotions, elfch of which is a necessary 
constituent in some state of consciousness which we judge to 
be good. All of these emotions are essential elements in great 
positive goods; they are parts of organic wholes, which have 
great intrinsic' Value, . But it is important to observe that these 
wholes are organic, and that, hence, it does not follow that the 
emotion, by itself, would have any value whatsoever, nor yet 
that, if it were directed to a different object, the whole thus 
formed might not be positively bad. And, in fact, it seems to 
bo the case that if we distinguish the emotional element, in 
any aesthetic appreciation, from the cognitive element, which 
accompanies it and is, in fact, commonly thought of as a part 
of the emotion; and if we consider what value this emotional 
element would have, existing by itself, we can hardly think that 
it has any great value, even if it has any at aU. Whereas, 
if the same emotion bo directed to a different object, if, for 
injstance, it is felt towards an object that is positively ugly, the 
whole state of consciousness is certainly often positively bad in 
a high degree. 

115. (2) In the last paragraph I have pointed out the two 
facts, that the presence of some emotion is necessary to give 
any very high value to a state of aesthetic appreciation, and 
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tli&t, on the other hand, this same emotion, in itself, may have 
little or no value : it follows that these emotions give to the 
wholes of which they form a part a value far greater than that 
which they themselves possess. The same is obviously true of 
the cognitive element which must he combined with these 
emotions in order to form these highly valuable wholes; and 
the present paragraph will attempt to define what is meant 
by this cognitive element, so far as to guard against a possible 
misunderstanding. When we talk of seeing a beautiful object, 
or, more generally, of the cognition or consciousness of a 
beautiful object, we may mean by these expressions something 
which forms no part of any valuable whole.^ There is an 
ambiguity in the use of the term ‘ object,’ which has probably 
been responsible for as many enormous errors in philosophy and 
psychology as any other single cause. This ambiguity may 
easily he detected by considering the proposition, which, though 
a contradiction in terms, is obviously true ; That when a man 
sees a beautiful picture, ha may see nothing beau^uLyfkatejer. 
The ambiguity consists in the fact that, by the ‘object’ of vision 
(or cognition), may he meant either the qualities actually seen 
or all the qualities possessed by the thing seen. Thus in our 
case : when it is said that the picture is beautiful, it is meant 
that it contains qualities which are beautiful ; when it is said 
that the man sees the picture, it is meant that he sees a great 
number of the qualities contained in the picture; and when 
it is said that, nevertheless, he sees nothing beautiful, it is 
meant that he does not see those qualities of the picture which 
are beautiful. When, therefore, I speak of the cognition of a 
beautiful object, as an essential element in a valuable aesthetic 
appreciation, I must be understood to mean only the cognition 
of the beautiful quaXiUea possessed by that object, and not the 
cognition of other qualities of the object possessing them. And 
this distinction must itself be carefully distinguished from the 
other distinction expressed above by the distinct terms ‘seeing 
the beauty of a thing’ and ‘seeing its beautiful qualities.’ By 
‘seeing the beauty of a thing’ we commonly mean the having 
an emotion towards its beautiful qualities ; whereas in the 
‘seeing of its beautiful qualities’ we do not include any emotion. 
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By the cognitive element, ■which is equally neceasaty -with 
emotion to the existence of a valuable appreciation, I mean 
merely the actual cognition or consciousness of any or all of an 
object's h^autiful qxialities — that is to say any or all of those 
elements in the object which possess any positive beauty. 
That such a cognitive element is essential to a valuable whole 
may be easily seen, by asking : What value should we attribute 
to the proper emotion excited by bearing Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony, if that emotion were entirely unaccompanied by 
any consciousness, either of the notes, or of the melodic and 
harinonio relations between them ? And that the mere heaHng 
of the Symphony, even accomi»amed by the appropriate emotion, 
is not sufficient, may be easily seen, if we consider what would 
he the state of a man, who should hear all the notes, but should 
not be aware of any of those melodic and harmonic relations, 
which are necessary to C(m8titute the smallest beautiful elements 
in the Symphony. ^ 

116. (3) Connected with the distinction just made between 
'object' in the sense of the qualities actually before the mind, 
and ' object ’ in the sense of the whole thing which possesses 
the qualities actually before the mind, is another distinction 
of the utmost importance for a correct analysis of the con- 
stituents necessary to a valuable whole. It is commonly and 
rightly thought that to see beauty in a thing which has no 
beauty is in some way inferior to seeing beauty in that which 
really has it. But under this single description of 'seeing 
beauty in that which has no beauty/ two very different facts, 
end facta of very different value, may he included. We may 
mean either the attribution to an object of really beautiful 
qualities which it does not possess or the feeling towards 
qualities, -which the object does possess but which are in reality 
not beautiful, an emotion which is appropriate only to qual- 
ities really beautiful." Both these facts are of very frequent 
occurrence; and in most instances of emotion both no doubt 
occur together; but they are obviously quite distinct, and 
the distinction is of the utmost importance for a correct 
Mtimate of values. The former may he called an error of 
judgment, and the latter an error of taste ; but it is 
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importfint to ol)S6rv6 th.8>t tli6 'orror of t&sto' coininonly involvos 
a false judgment of valve-, whereas the 'error of judgment’ 
is merely a false judgment of fact. 

Now the case which I have called an error of taste, namely, 
where the actual qualities we admire (whether possessed hy the 
'object’ or not) are ugly, can in any case have no value, except 
such as may belong to the emotion by itself] and in .most, if not 
in all, cases it is a considerable positive evil. In this sense, 
then, it is undoubtedly right to think that seeing beauty in a 
thing which has no beauty is inferior in value to seeing beauty 
where beauty really is. But the other case is much more 
difiSoult. In this case there is present all that I have hitherto 
mentioned as necessary to constitute a great positive good: 
there is a cognition of qualities really beautiful, together with 
an appropriate emotion towards these qualities. There can, 
therefore, be no doubt that we have here a great positive good. 
But there is present also something else ; namely, a belief that 
these beautiful qualities exist, and that they exist in a certain 
relation to other things — namely, to some properties of the 
object to which we attribute these qualities: and farther the 
object of this belief is false. And we may ask, with regard 
to the whole thus constituted, whether the presence of the 
belief, and the fact that what is believed is false, make any 
difference to its v^^J^We thus get th ree differe nt cases 
of which it is very “unportant to determine the rel ative values. 
Where both, the cognition of beautiful qualities and the 
appropriate emotion are present we may also have either, 
■/''(I) a belief in the existence of these qualities, of which the 
object, i.e. that tE% exist, is true: or (2)"^ mere cognition, 
without belief, when it is (a) true, (h) false, that the object 
of the cognition, i.e, the beautiful qualities, exists: or (3) a 
y^elief in the existence of the beautiful qualities, when they do 
not exist. The importance of these coses arises from the fact 
that the second defines the pleasures of imagination, including 
a great part of the appreciation of those works of art which 
are representative ] whereas the Brat contrasts with these the 
appreciation of what is beautiful in Nature, and the human 
affections. The thirdi on the other hand, is contrasted with 
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both, in that it is chiefly exemplified in what is called 
misdirected affection; and it is possible also that the love 
of God, in the case of a believer, should fall under this 
head. 

117. Now all these three oases, as I have said, have 
something in common, namely, that, in them all, we have 
a cognition of really beautiful qualities together with an 
appropriate emotion towards those qualities. I think, therefore, 
it cannot be doubted (nor is it commonly doubted) that all 
three include great positive goods; they are all things of which 
we feel convinced that they are worth having for their own 
Bakes. And I think that the value of the second, in either 
of its two subdivisions, is precisely the same as the value of the 
element common to all three. In other words, in the case of 
purely imaginative appreciations we have merely the cognition 
of really beautiful qualities together with the appropriate 
emotion; and the question, whether the object cognised exists 
or not, seems here, where there is no belief either in its 
existence or in its non-existence, to make absolutely no dififer- 
ence to the value of the total state. But it seems to me that 
the two other cases do differ in intrinsic value both from this 
one and from one another, even though the objeot cognised and 
the appropriate emotion should be identical in all three cases, 
I think that the additional presence of a belief in the reality 
of the object makes the total,state much better, if the belief is 
true; and worse, if the belief is false. In short, where there 
is belief, in the sense in which we do believe in the existence 
of Nature and horses, and do not believe in the existence of an 
ideal landscape and unicorns, the truth, of what is believed does 
make a great difference to the value of the organic whole. 
If this be the case, we shall have vindicated the belief that 
knowledge, in the oniinary sense, as distinguished on the 
one band from belief in what is false and on the other from 
the mere awareness of what is true, does contribute towards 
iutriusio value-— that, at least in some cases, its presence os a 
part makes s whole more valuable than it could have been 
without. 

Now I think there can be no doubt that we do judge that 
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there is a difference of value, such as I have indicated, between 
the three cases in question. We do think that the emotional 
contemplation of a natural scene, supposing its qualities equally 
beautiful, is in some way a better state of things than that of a 
painted landscape : we think that the world would he improved 
if we could substitute for the best works of representative art 
real objects equally beautiful. And similarly we regard a 
misdirected affection or admiration, even where the error 
involved is a mere error of judgment and not an error of taste, 
as in some way unfortunate. And farther, those, at least, who 
have a strong respect for truth, are inclined to think that 
a merely poetical contemplation of the Kingdom of Heaven 
mould be superior to that of the religious believer, if it were 
the case that the Kingdom of Heaven does not and will not 
really ezisj..- Most persons, on a sober, reflective judgment, would 
feel some hesitation even in preferring the felicity of a madman, 
convinced that the world was ideal, to the condition either of a 
poet imagining an ideal world, or of themselves enjoying and 
appreciating the leaser goods which do and will exist. But, in 
order to assure ourselves that these judgments are really 
iudgments of intrinsic value upon the question before us, and 
to satisfy ourselves that they are correct, it is necessary clearly 
to distinguish our question from two others which have a 
very important bearing upon our total judgment of the cases 
in question. / 

118, In the first place (aj it is plain that, where we believe, 
the question whether what we believe is true or false, will 
generally have a most important bearing upon the value of our 
belief oe a means. Where we believe, we are apt to act upon 
our belief, in a way in which we do not act upon our cognition 
of the events in a novel. The truth of what we believe is, 
therefore, very important as preventing the pains of disappoint- 
ment and still more serious consequences. And it might he 
thought that a misdirected attachment was unfortunate solely 
for this reason; that it leads us to count upon results, which 
the real nature of its object is not of a kind to ensure. So too 
the Love of God, where, as u.sual, it includes the belief that he 
will annex to cei'tain actions consequences, either in this life or 
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the next, which the course of nature gives no reason to expect, 
may lead the believer to perform actions of which the actual 
consequences, supposing no such God to exist, may be much 
worse than he might otherwise have effected: and it might 
be thought that this was the sole reason (as it is a suSicieat 
one) why we should hesitate to encourage the Love of God, in 
the absence of any proof that he exists. And similarly it may 
be thought that the only reason why beauty in Nature should 
he held superior to an equally beautiful landscape or imagina- 
tion, is that its existence would ensure greater permanence and 
frequency in our emotional contemplation of that beauty. 
It is. Indeed, certain that the chief importance of most 
knowledge — of the truth of most of the things which we 
believe — does, in this world, consist in its extrinsic advantages: 
it is immensely valuable as a means. 

And secondly, may be the case that the existence 

of that which we contemplate is itself a great positive good, 
so that, for this reason alone, the state of things described 
by saying, that the object of our emotion really exi^ would be 
intrinsically superior to that in which it did not.'^bis reason 
for superiority is undoubtedly of great importance in the case 
of human affections, where the object of our admiration is the 
mental qualities of an admirable person ; for that two such 
admirable persons should exist is greatly better than that there 
should be only one : and it would also discriminate the admira- 
tion of inanimate nature from that of its representations in art, 
in so far as we may allow a small intrinsic value to the 
existence of a beautiful object, apart from any contemplation 
of it. But it is to he noticed that this reason would not 
account for. any difference in value between the cases where the 
truth was believed and that in which it was merely cognised, 
without either belief or disbelief. In other words, so for as this 
reason goes, the diderence between the two subdivisions of our 
second class (that of imaginative contemplation) would be 
os great as between our first class and the second subdivision 
of our second. \The superiority of the mere cognition of a 
iHiautiful object, when that object also happened to exist, over 
tho same cognition when the object did not exist, would, 
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on this count, be as great as that of the knowledffs of a beautiful 
object over the mere imagination of it. 

119, These two reasons for discriminating between the 
value of the three cases we are considering, must, I say, be 
carefully distinguished from that, of which I am now questioning 
the validity, if we are to obtain a correct answer concerning this 
latter. The question I am putting is this: Whether the ivhole 
constituted by the fact that there is an emotional contemplation 
of a beautiful object, which both is believed to be and is real, 
does not derive some of its value from the fact that the object 
is reap I am asking whether the value of this whole, as a whale, 
is not greater than that of those which differ from it, either by 
the absence of belief, with or without truth, or, belief being 
present, by the mere absence of truth? I am not asking either 
whether it is not superior to them as a means (which it certainly 
is), nor whether it may not contain a more valuable part, namely, 
the existence of the object in question. My question is solely 
whether the existence of its object does not constitute an 
addition to the value of the whole, quite distinct from the 
addition constituted by the fact that this whole does contain a 
valuable part. 

If, now, we put this question, I cannot avoid thinking that 
it should receive an affirmative answer. We can put it clearly 
by the method of isolation; and the sole deoision must rest with 
our redective judgment upon it, as thus clearly put. We can 
guard against the bias produced by a consideration of value 
as a means by supposing the case of an illusion as complete 
and permanent as illusions in this world never can be. We can 
imagine the case of a single person, enjoying throughout eternity 
the contemplation of scenery as beautiful, and intercourse with 
persons as admirable, as can be imagined; while yet the whole 
of the objects of his cognition are absolutely unreal. I think we 
should definitely pronounce the existence of a universe, which 
consisted solely of such a person, to be greatly inferior in value 
to one in which the objects, in the existence of which he believes, 
did really exist just as he believes them to do; and that it would 
be thus inferior not only because it would lack the goods which 
consist in the existence of the objects in question, but also 
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merely because his belief would be false. That it would be 
inferior for this reason alone follows if we admit, what also 
appears to me certain, that the case of a person, merely 
imagining, without believing, the beautiful objects in question, 
would, although these objects really existed, be yet inferior to that 
of the peraon who also believed in their existence,;, For here 
all the additional good, which consists in the existence of the 
objects, is present, and yet there still seems to be a great 
diifurence in value between this case and that in which their 
existence is believed. But I think that my conclusion may 
perhaps be exhibited in a more convincing light by the following 
conaiderutions. (1) It does not seem to me that the small 
degree of value which we may allow to the existence of beautiful 
inanimate objects is nearly equal in amount to the difference 
which I feel that there is between the appreciation (accompanied 
by belief) of such objects, when they really exist, and the purely 
imaginative appreciation of them when they do not exist. 
This inequality is more difficult to verify where the object is 
an admirable person, since a great value must be allowed to his 
existence. But yet I think it is not paradoxical to maintaiu 
that the superiority of reciprocal affection, where both objects 
exe worthy and both exist, over an unreciprocated affection, 
where both are worthy but one does not exist, does not lie 
solely in the fact that, in the former case, we have two good 
things instead of one, but also in the &ct that each is such as 
the other believes him to be. (2) It seems to me that the 
important contribution to value made by true belief may be very 
plainly seen in the following case. Suppose that a worthy object 
of affection, does really exist and is believed to do so, but that 
there enters into the case this error of fact, that the qualities 
loved, though exactly like, are yet not the same which really do 
exist. This state of things is easily imagined, and I think we 
cannot avoid pronouncing that, although both persons hero exist, 
it is yet not so satisfactory as where the very person loved and 
believed to exist is also the one which actually does exist. 

120. If all this be so, we have, in this third section, added 
to our two former results the third result that a true belief in 
the reality of on object greatly increases the value of many 
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valuable wholes. Just as in sections (1) and (2) it was main- 
tained that aesthetic and affectionate emotions had little or no 
value apart from the cognition of appropriate objects, and that 
the cognition of these objects had little or no valae apart from 
the appropriate emotion, so that the whole, in which both were 
combined, had a value greatly in excess of the sum of the 
values of its parts; so, according to this section, if there be 
added to these wholes a true belief in the reality of the object, 
new whole thus formed has a value greatly in excess of the 
sum obtained by adding the value of the true belief, considered 
in itself, to that of our original wholes. This new case only 
differs from the former in this, that, whereas the true belief, by 
itself, has quite as little value as either of the two other 
constituents taken singly, yet they, taken together, seem to form 
a whole of very great value, whereas this is not the case with 
the two wholes which might be formed by adding the true 
belief to either of the others. 

I The importance of the result of this section seems to lie 
mainly in two of its consequences. (1) That it affords some 
justification for the immense intrinsic value, which seems to be 
commonly attributed to the mere knowledge of some truths, 
and which was expressly attributed to some kinds of knowledge 
by Plato and Aristotle. Perfect knowledge has indeed competed 
with perfect love for the position of Ideal. If the results of this 
section are correct, it appears that knowledge, though having 
little or no value by itself, is an absolutely essential constituent 
in the highest goods, and contributes immensely to their value. 
And it appears that this function may be performed not only 
by that case of knowledge, which we have chiefly considered, 
namely, knowledge of the reality of the beautiful object cognised, 
but also by knowledge of the numerical identity of this object 
' with that which really exists, and by the knowledge that the 
I existence of that object is truly good. Indeed all knowledge, 
j which is directly concerned with the nature of the constituents 

I of a beautiful object, would seem capable of adding greatly to 
the value of the contemplation of that object, although, by 
itself, such knowledge would have no value at all, — And (2) The 
second important consequence, which follows from this section. 
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is that the presence of true belief may, in spite of a great 
inferiority in the value of the emotion and the beauty of its 
object, constitute with them a whole equal or superior in value 
to wholes, in which the emotion and beauty are superior, but 
in which a true belief is wanting or a false belief present. , In 
this way wc may justify the attribution of equal or superior 
value to an appreciation of an inferior real object, as compared 
with the appreciation of a gi*eatly superior object which is a 
mere creature of the imagination. Thus a just appreciation of 
nature and of real persons may maintain its equality with an 
equally just appreciation of the products of artistic imagination, 
in spite of much greater beauty in the latter. And similarly 
though God may be admitted to be a more perfect object than 
any actual human being, the love of God may yet be inferior to 
' hutnan love, if God does not exist. 

121. (4) In order to complete the discussion of this first 
class of goods — goods which have an essential reference to 
beuvtiful objects — would be necessary to attempt a classi- 
iicatioa and comparative valuation of all the different forms of 
beauty, a task which properly belongs to the study called 
Aesthetics. I do not. however, propose to attempt any part 
of this task. It must only be understood that I intend to 
include among the essential constituents of the goods 1 have 
been discussing, every form and variety of beautiful object, if 
only it be truly beautiful ; and, if this be understood, I think 
it may be seen that the consensus of opinion with regard to 
what is positively beautiful and what is positively ugly, and 
even with regard to great differences in degree of beauty, is 
quite sufficient to allow us a hope that we need not greatly err 
in our jtidgments of good and evil. In anything which is 
thought beautiful hy any considerable number of persons, there 
is probably sorne beautiful quality; and differences of opinion 
seem to be far more often due to exclusive attention, on the 
jjart of different persons, to different qualities in the same 
object, than to the positive error of supposing a quality that 
is ugly bj be realty beautiful. When an object, which some 
think beautiful, is denied to be so by others, the truth is 
rnmllt/ that it lacks some beautiful quality or is deformed by 
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some ugly one, which engage the exclusive attention of the 
critics! ■, 

I may, however, state two general principles, closely con- 
nected with the results of this chapter, the recognition of which 
would seem to be of great importance for the investigation of 
what things are truly beautiful. The first of these is (1) a 
definition of beauty, of what is meant by saying that a thing 
is truly beautiful. The naturalistic fallacy has been quite as 
commonly committed with regard to beauty as with regard to 
good : its use has introduced as many errors into Ae-sthetics as 
intb Ethics, It has been even more commonly supposed that 
the beautiful may he defined as that which produces certain 
effects upon our feelings ; and the conclusion which follows from 
this — namely, that judgments of taste are merely mljective — that 
precisely the same thing may, according to circumstances, be 
both beautiful and not beautiful — has very frequently been drawn. 
The conclusions of this chapter suggest a definition of beauty, 
which may partially explain and entirely remove the difficulties 
which have led to this error. [It appears probable that the 
beautiful should be defined as that of which the admiring con- 
templation is good in itselCj That is to say : To assert that | 
a thing is beautiful is to assert that the cognition of it is<au 
essential element in one of the intrinsically valuable wholes we i 
have been discussing ; so that the question, whether it is truly 
beautiful or not, depends upon the objective question whether 
the whole in question is or is not truly good, and does not 
depend upon the question whether it would or would not excite 
particular feelings in particular persons. This definition has 
the double recommendation that it accounts both for the 
apparent connection between goodness and beauty and for the 
no less apparent difference between these two coaception3,iJ It 
appears, at first sight, to be a strange coincidence, that there 
should he two different objective predicates of value, ' good ’ and 
’beautiful,’ which are nevertheless so related to one another 
that whatever is beautiful is also good^ But, if our definition 
be correct, the strangeness disappears j since it leaves only one 
vnanalysahle predicate of value, namely ‘ good,’ while ‘ beautiful,' 
though not identical with, is to be defined by reference to this. 
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being thxis, at the same time, different from and necessarily 
connected with it, short, on this view, to say that a thing is 
beautiful is to say, not indeed that it is itself good, but that it 
is a necessary element in something which is ; to prove that a 
thing is truly beautiful is to prove that a whole, to which it 
bears a particular relation as a part, is truly good. And in this 
way we should explain the immense predominance, among 
objects cQHiinonly considered beautiful, of matei'ial objects-^ 
objects of the external senses; since these objects, though 
thcinHelvcs having, as has been said, little or no intrinsic value, 
are yet essential constituents in the largest group of wholes 
which have intrinsic value. These wholes themselves may be, 
and are, also beautiful; but the comparative rarity, with which we 
Regard them as themselves objects of contemplation, seems suE- 
cient to explain the association of beauty with external objects. 

And secondly (2) it is to be observed that beautiful objects 
are themselves, for the most part, organic unities, in this sense, 
that they are wholes of great complexity, such that the con- 
templation of any part, by itself, may have no value, and yet 
that, unless the contemplation of the whole includes the con- 
templation of that part, it will lose in value. From this it follows 
that there can be no single criterion of beauty. It will never be 
true to say : This object owes its beauty solely to the presence 
of this characteristic ; nor yet that ; Wherever this characteristic 
is present, the object must be beautiful. All that can be true 
is that certain objects are beautiful, because they have certain 
characteristics, in the sense that they would not be beautiful 
unless they had them. And it may be possible to find that 
certain characteristics are more or less universally present in 
all beautiful objects, and are, in this sense, more or less important 
conditions of beauty. But it is important to observe that the 
very qualities, which differentiate one beautiful object from all 
others, are, if the object be truly beautiful, as essential to its 
beauty, os those which it has in common with ever so many 
others. The object would no more have the beauty it has, 
without its ejMjcific qualities, than without those that are 
generic ; and the generic qualities, by themselves, would foil, as 
completely, to give beauty, as those which are specific. 
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122. 11. It will be remembered that I began this aitrvey 
of great unmixed goods, by dividing all the greatest goods we 
know into the two classes of aesthetic enjoyments, on the one 
hand, and the pleasures of human intercourse or of personal 
affection, on the other, I postponed the consideration of the 
latter on the ground that they presented additional complications 
In what this additional complication consists, will now be 
evident ; and I have already been obliged to take account of it, 
in discussing the contribution to value made by true belief. It 
consists in the fact that in the case of personal affection, the 
object itself is not met'ely beautiful, while possessed of little or 
no intrinsic value, but is itself, in part at least, of great intrinsic 
value. All the constituents which we have found to be 
necessary to the moat valuable aesthetic enjoyments, minioly, 
appropriate emotion, cognition of truly beautiful qiuilities, and 
true belief, are equally necessary here ; but here we have the 
additional fact that the object must be not only truly boiiutifiil, 
but also truly good in a high degree. 

It is evident that this additional complication only occurs in 
so far as there is included in the object of personal affection 
some of the mental qualities of the person towards whom the 
affection is felt. And 1 think it may be admitted that, 
wherever the affection is most valuable, the appreciation of 
mental qualities must form a large part of it, and that the 
presence of this part makes the whole far more valuable than it 
could have been without it. But it seems very doubtful 
whether this appreciation, by itself, can possess os much value 
as the whole in which it is combined with an appreciation of 
the appropriate corporeal expression of the mental qualities in 
question. It is certain that in all actual coses of valuable 
affection, the bodily expressions of character, whether by looks, 
by words, or by actions, do form a part of the object t<;ward.s 
which the affection is felt, and that the fact of their inclusion 
appears to heighten the value of the whole state. It is, indeed, 
very difBcult to imagine what the cognition of mental qualities 
alone, unaccompanied by any corporeal exijression, woulil be 
like; and, in so far as we succeed in making this abatrivction, 
the whole considered certainly appears to have less value. I 
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thereforfi coiichide that the importance of an admiration of 
admirable mental qualities lies chiefly in the immense superiority 
of a whole, in which it forms a part, to one in which it is absent, 
and not in any high degree of intrinsic value which it possesses 
by itself. It even appears to be doubtful, whether, in itself, it 
possesses so much value as the appreciation of mere corporeal 
beauty undoubtedly does possess; that is to say, whether the 
appn-TjiHtion of wliat has great intrinsic value is so valuable as 
the appreciation of what is merely beautiful. 

But further if wc consider the nature of admirable mental 
qualitioa, by themselves, it appeara that a proper appreciation of 
tlnun involves a refei'cnce to purely material beauty in yet 
anotlier way. Admirable mental qualities do, if our previous 
conclusions are correct, consist very largely in an emotional 
contemplation of beautiful objects ; and hence the appreciation 
of them will consist essentially in the contemplation of such 
contemplation. It is true that the most valuable appreciation 
of persons appears to be that which consists in the appreciation 
of their appreciation of other persons : but even here a reference 
to material beauty appears to be involved, both in respect of the 
fact that what is appreciated in the last instance may be the 
contemplation of what is merely beautiful, and in respect of the 
fact that the most valuable appreciation of a person appears to 
include an appreciation of his corporeal expression. Though, 
therefore, we may admit that the appreciation of a person's 
attitude towards other persons, or, to take one instance, the love 
of love, is far the most valuable good we know, and far more 
valuable than the mere love of beauty, yet we can only admit 
this if the first be understood to include the latter, in various 
degrees of directness. 

With regiud to the question what are the mental qualities 
of which the cognition is essential to the value of human iuter- 
counse, it is plain that they include, in the first place, all those 
varieties of aesthetic appreciation, which formed our first class 
of goods. They include, therefore, a great variety of different 
emotions, each of which is appropriate to some different kind of 
beauty. But we must now add to these the whole range of 
einotiuns, which are appropriate to persons, and which are 
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different from those ■which are appropriate to ■mere corporeal 
beauty. It must also be remembered that just as these emotions 
have little value in themselves, and as the state of mind in 
which they exist may have its value greatly heightened, or may 
entirely lose it and become positively evil in a great degree, 
according as the cognitions accompanying the emotions are 
appropriate or inappropriate ; so too the appreciation of these 
emotions, though it may have some value in itself, may yet form 
part of a whole which has far greater value or no value at all. 
according as it is or is not accompanied by a perception of the 
appropriateness of the emotions to their objects. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the study of what is valuable in Human inter- 
course is ^tu(iv~of imm ense complexity and thaf fHefe may 
be^much human intercourse which has little or no"Xanjie,~or~l8 
positively bad. Set hef'e‘“tdoi,”'aa” 'with the q^uestion what is 
beautiful^ tberg”8eem8 no reason to doubt that a reflective 
jud gment'v^’ln the main deci de correcUy b oth as to what are 
pdiTtive goods and even as to any jreat differenoe8'*in' value 
betweSTWese goods. In particular, it may be remarked that 
thaja mbtiians. of -wKich the contempla tio n is ess ential ^ tp_ thje 
g reatest values, an d which are also themselves appropriately 
excited by such contemplation , appear” to Tie those which are 
commonly most highly prized underJ;EB.n,ame of affection. ^ 
1237 I have now completed my examination into the nature 
of those great positive goods, which do not appear to include 
among their constituents anything positively evil or ugly, though 
they include much which is in itself indifferent. And I wish 
to point out certain conclusions which appear to follow, with 
regard to the nature of the Summum Bonum, or that state of 
things which would be the most perfect we can conceive. Those 
idealistic philosophers, whose views agree most closely with 
those here advocated, in that they deny pleasure to be the sole 
good "ab'd T6g£trd'”Tvhat is completely good as haviiig soiiie 
compFeHty,’ hayg“lU8uairy represe^eii~ar purely spirituui state 
of existence* as the Idea^^ egafiSng matter essentially . 
impeiffect/ if h ot pb sitive^'Syil, th ey have co ncludeil that tlife 
tdfSF absence of all mlitenal properties is necessa^ to a state 
of perfeotIonr’TSroW;'''accOTdlng to -what lias been said, this view 
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would be collect so lar as it asserts that any great good 
be mentaL^nd so far as^ it asserts that" a purely material 
existSTc^oy itself, can have little or no value. The superiority 
of the spiritual over the material has, in a sense, been amply 
■Vindicated. But it does not follow, from this superiority, that 
a perfect state of things must he one, from which all material 
properties are rigidly excluded: on the contrary, if our conclusions 
are correct, it would seem to-be the case that a state of things, 
in which they are included, must he vastly better than any 
conceivable state in which they were absent. In order to see 
that this is so, the chief thing necessary to be considered is 
exactly n/kat it is which we declare to be good when we declare 
that the appreciation of beauty in Art and Nature is so. That 
thin appreciation is good, the philosophers in question do not 
for the most part deny. But, if we admit it, then we should 
remember Butler’s maxim that : Everything is what it is, and 
not another thing. I have tried to shew, and I think it is too 
evident to be disputed, that such appreciation is an organic 
unity, a complex whole; and that, in its most undoubted 
instances, part of what is included in this whole is a cognition 
of material qualities, and particularly of a vast variety of what 
are called secondary qualities. If, then, it is this whole, which 
we know to he good, and not another thing, then we know that 
material qualities, even though they he perfectly worthless in 
themselves, are yet essential constituents of what is far from 
worthless. What we know to be valuable is the appreheDsion 
of just these qualities/ and not of any others ; and, if we propose 
to subtract them from it, then what we have left is not that 
which we know to have value, but something else. And it must 
bo noticed that this conclusion holds, even if my contention, 
that a true belief in the existence of these qualities adds to the 
value of the whole in which it is included, be disputed. We 
should then, indeed, he entitled to assert that the existence of a 
material world was wholly inimaterial__to perfection ; but the 
fact that what we knew to he good was a cognition of material 
qualities (though purely imaginary), would still remain. It 
must, then, be admitted on pain of self-contradiction — on pain 
of holding that things are not what they are, but something else 
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—that a world, from which material qualities were wholly 
baniehed, would be a world which- lacked many, if not all, of 
those things, which we know most certainly to bo great goods. 
That it miyAf nevertheless be a'far better world than one which 
retained these goods, I have already admitted (§111 (1)). But 
in order to shew that ‘any such world would be thus better, it 
would be necessary to shew that the retention of these things, 
though good in themselves, im^ired, in a more than equal 
degree, the value prsome whole, to' which" they might belong; 
and the task of shewing this has c^Mnly never been attempted. 
Until it be performed, we are entitled to assert that material 
qualities are a necessary constituent of the Ideal; that, though 
something utterly unknown might be better than any world 
containing either them or any other good we know, yet we have 
no reason to suppose that anything whatever would be better 
than a state of things in which they were included, ' ^To deny 
and e xclude matter, is to den y and exclude the heat we know, 
Th£t a thuag may -retsan its vaihe, ’wKnT'loimg'Tdme "of 'ifB 
quaH€iesViBirftOTry“nntrue. ' AK^that is true is that the changed 
thing Kray have moTe'value'"than, or as much value as, that of 
which the qualities have been lost. What I contend is that 
n othing, w hich we know to be go od and which contains no 
luateiial qualities, has sued great valtlB" tha-l wH'^caai'Tieclare'it, 
bg'itsetfpia be Superior to tS^wbole which"would be formed' by 
thS’additioi: tertfof an ap p T eri a i. fag'orma^narqu'airtlesr ' That 
a spLntuaPgoo'd^a^ he the" Jesj^or single thingsj I ain 

not much Toheeraed "to ' dispute although, in what has been 
aaid~v^1;h"Tdg?idr'to-‘the uatiiife-of' personal affection, I have 
givenr?Bffl50!BS-for“ddubSng'l£r~ 'But''tbat by adding to it some 
appreciation of material qualities, which, though perhaps inferior 
by its^fj^ is oertoInTy a great p^itive good, we should obtain a 
meat eFBum' tff 'YgItrgr wjfioh^nq 'oofrespdudmg’decreaaB in the 
value of the whole, ..fts a whole, could 'counterbalance — this, 
I maintain, we have^^Faihly no reason to doubt. 

124. to complete this discussion of the main 

prindipijts^^ involved in the determination of intrinsic values, the 
chief remaining topics, necessary to be treated, appear to be 
two. The first of these is the nature of great intr in sic e vils. 
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including what I may call miaed evils ; that is to say, those evil 
wholes, which nevertheless contain, as essential elements, some- 
thing positively good or .beautiful. And the second is the nature 
of what I may similarly call mixed goods ; that is to say, those 
wholes, 'which, though intiinaically good as wholes, nevertheless 
contain, as essential elements, something positively evil or ugly. 

It will greatly facilitate this discussion, if I may he understood 
throughout to use the terms ‘beautiful* and ‘ ugly,’ not necessarily 
with reference to things of the kind which most naturally occur 
to us as instances of what is beautiful and ugly, but in accordance 
with my own proposed definition of beauty. Thus I shall use 
the word ‘beautiful’ to denote that of which the admiring 
contemplation is good in itself; and ‘ugly’ to denote that of 
which the admiring contemplation is evil in itself. 

I. With regard, then, to great positive evils, I think it is 
evident that, if we take all due precautions.to discover predaely \ 
what those things are, of which, if /Ah jr -^stipA ' 

themselves, we should judge tim^^istence to be a great evil, we 
shall find most of them to W.cagaoiA:iinitie8"'or exaclJ^ the 
same nature os those ^ich are the greatest positive goods. 
That is to say, they are' cqgnitiona of some object, acc ompanied 
by SQUB .^Just as neither a coj^tion nor an emotion, 

by itself, appfe&id capable of being . gr eatly go od, so (with one 
exception), neither a cogiiition nor an emotion, by itself, appears 
capable of being greatly evil. And just as a whole formed of 
both, even without the addition of any other element, appeared 
undoubtedly capable of being a great good, so such a whole, by 
itself, appears capable of being a great evil. With regard to 
the itiird element, which was discussed as capable of adding 
greatly to the value of a good, namely, true belief, it will appear 
that it has different relations towards different kinds of evils. 
In some cases the addition of true belief to a positive evil 
seems to constitute a far worse evil; hut in other cases it is not 
ap|Ku-ent that it makes any difference. 

The greatest positive evils may be divided into the following 
three chtsses. 

126. (1) The first class consists of those evils, which seem 
always to iacluds...,t> ji admiring contemj^^teO?.. 
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things which are themsely.es-ettlier evil or ugly. That is to say 
these evils are ch'a'racfeenaed by the fact that they include precisely 
the same emotion, which ia also essential to the greatest unmixed 
goods, from which they axe differentiated by the fact that this 
emotion is directed towards an inappropriate object. In so far 
as this emotion ia either a alight good in itself or a slightly 
heahtiful object, these evils would therefore be cases of what 
I have called ‘mixed' evils; but, as I have already said, it seems 
very doubtful whether an emotion, completely isolated from its 
object, has either value or beauty : it certainly has not much of 
either. It is, however, important to observe that the very same 
emotions, which are often loosely talked of as the greatest or 
the only goods, may he essential constituents of the very worst 
wholes: that, according to the nature of the cognition which 
accompanies them, they may be conditions either of the greatest 
good, or of the greatest evil. 

In order to illustrate the nature of evils of this class, I may 
take two instances-^c ruelty an d lasciviousness. That these are 
great intrinsic evils, we mayTl thinfc, easily aisure ourselves, by 
imagining the state of a man, whose mind is solely occupied by 
either of these passions, in” their worst form. If we then consider 
what judgment we should pgss upon a universe which consisted 
solely of minds thus occupied, without the smallest hope that 
there would ever exist in it the smallest consciousness of any 
object other than those proper to these passions, or any feeling 
directed to any such object, I think we cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the existence of such a uni verse would be a 
far worse evil than the existence of none at all. But, if this he 
so, it follows that these^ two vicious stetes are not only, as is 
commonly admitted, had as means, but also bad in themselves. 
— Aid that they involve in their nature that complication of 
elements, which I have called a love of w hat is evil or ugly, is, 
I think, no less pli in. With regard to the pleasures of lust, the 
nature of the cognition, by the presence of which they are to' 
be defined, is soniSVI^haTdiffiduIf to analyse. But it appears to 
include both cognitions of organic sensations and perceptions of 
states of the body, of which tho enjoyment is certainly an evil 
in itself. So far us these are concerned, lasciviousness would. 
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then, include in its essence an admiring contemplation of what 
is ugly. But certainly one of its commonest ingredients, in its 
worst forms, is an enjoyment of the same state of mind in other 
people; and in ^is case it would therefore also include a love 
of what is evil. With regard to cruelty, it is easy to see that 
an enjoyment of pain in ot her people m.essential_t£Litj. and, as ’ 
we shall see, when we come to consi^yLpaiR. this is certainly a ■ 
love of evin while, in so ifhr as it al so includes a d eli ght in the 
UoiinylaigiM of agonyTi^wouH also comprehend a love of what 
is 'ugly. In both chses, it shoul^ B e'i^sary edr'tKe ev ^^ of the 
statgibgifeightened not onl y by an inc rease in th e evil or uglitmss ■ 
of the object, but also by an increase in the enjoyment^v^ 

It ihigtit'b‘^bbjffcrtsrd,“in''€Ee'”Msirbf*CTUeIt^^h^^^ our dis- 
approval of it, even in the isolated case supposed, .where no 
considerations of its badness as a means could influence us, may 
yet be really directed to the pain of the persons, which it takes 
delight in contemplating. This. objection may be met, in the 
first place, by the remark that it entirely fails to explain the 
judgment, which yet, I think, no one, on reflation, mil be able’ 
to avoid" maETng/ tTBat”^^’'EEougEnEEe‘‘i^^T^"pai^ con- 
templated be the Tame, yet the greater the delight, , in . its 
contemplation, the 'worse the state of things. But it may also, 

I think, h^ met by HOtic'e" of^uriSisi;, wnich we were uiiable„t,gi 
urge in consideringThelirmilar^^^ility with regard to goods 
— namely the possibility thi<jK the...rettBon w hy we attribute 
greater vatue'ib' a Worthy^ " affection for a real p ersbn ris that we“ 
take into aecounb ^he addii ibhal good cbnSi'stliig ih the existence 
of tbsit person. . We may..,I .ibirdt-n^ej- in Jbhe “cas'd 
that itS^trinM odiousness is equally great, whether the pain 
conteinplated'really''fenste-or'fe'^urel^unaginary, I, at least, 
am nnable te'diStlRgiusb thal^ m case, the presence of true 
lelie/ maTcfiffUny “difference to the intrinsic value of the whole 
considered, “rithoTigE Tt undoubtedly may make a great differ- 
ence to its value as a 7neans, And so also with regard to other 
evils of this doss ; I am unable to see that a true belief in the 
ejcisteiLce of tlieir objects makes any difference in the degree of 
their positive demerits. On the other hand, the presence of 
another class of beliefs seems to make a considerable difference. 
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enjoy what is evil or ngly, in spite of our knowledge 
thatit*iB~E 07 ifre~‘Bt^e ^^ seems considerably worse than 

if we made-mn j gdgmen^t at‘'a3ria~to~iS'e abfect'rYa lim. Snd 
the aame seenos also, st range ly enough, to be t^ case when we 
make a lalie judgment of value. When we admire whiat is 
ugTyWe^T^KeYigjnEa ritTa^ b^gautiTuT anJ'g o od. t h is belief 
seems also to enhance the intrinsic vilenesa of our condition. 
It innst, of course, nBb'understood tKat"in both these cases, 
jucf^ent in question is'meriely what I have o"aIIe3^ judgment 
of^tastibr’6Kftt~iff'taT»ypifrTBTjonoerne^ with worth of the 
qualities "actually ”cSgnised”and~not'~'With73heJ worth of the 
object, to wlttcn^dbuB^'qualitres Tina be rightly or wrongly 
attributed. [ /*' 

Finally it should he mentioned that evils of this class, beside 
that emotional element (namely enjoyment and admiration) 
which they share with great unmixed^g^dHi'Sippear always also" 
to include some specific emotion, which does not enter in the 
same way into the constitution of any good. The presence of 
this specific emotion seems certainly to enhance the badness of 
the whole, though it is not plain that, by itself, it would be 
either evil or ugly. 

126. (2) The second class of great evils are undoubtedly 
mixed evils; but I treat them next, because, in a certain respect, 
they appear to be the conv&se of the class last considered. ' 
Just as it is essential to this last class that they should include 
an einotion, appropriate to the cognition, of what is good or 
beautiful, but directed, to., .fin . ihappropnate object; so to this 
second class it is essential that they should include a cognition 
of whaf is good or beautiful, but accompanied by an inappro- 
priate emotion. In short, just as the last class may be described 
as cases of the love of what ia evil or ugly, so this class 
may be described as cases of the hatred of what is good or 
beautiful 

With regard to these evils it should bo remarked: First, 
that the vices of hatred, envy and contempt, where these vices 
axe evil in themselves, appear to be instances of them; and 
that they are frequently accompanied by evils of the first class, 
for example, where a delight is felt in the pain of a good person. 
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Wliore they are thus accompanied, the whole thus formed is 
undoubtedly worse than if either existed singly. 

And secondly: That in their case a true belief in the exi-st- 
ence of the good or beautiful object, which is hated, does appear 
to enhance the badness of the whole, in which it is present. 
Undoubtedly also, as in our first class, the presence of a true 
belief os to the value of the objects contemplated, increases the 
evil. But, contraryto what was the' case in our first class, a 
judgment of value appears to lessen it. 

127. (3) The third class of great positive evils appears to 
be thf3 chass of pains. 

With ‘regard to these it should first be remarked that, as in 
the case of pleasure, it is not pain itself, but only the conscious* . 
ness of pain, towards which our judgments of value are directed. 
Just 08 in Chap. III., it was said that pleasure, however intense, 
which no one felt, would be np goo d ^a t all : s o it appeara thaA 
paiti, however intense, of which there was no consciousness, would 
be no evil at all. - 

It is, therefore, on ly the consci ousn ess of intense pain, which 
can be maintained t o be a~great evi l. BuTTijBaF this, by, itaelj, 
may be a great evil, I cannot avoid thinking. .The case of pain 
thus seems to differ from that of pleasure: for the mere con* 
SGiousne^ of pleasure, however intense, does not, hy itself, appear 
to be' a great good, even if it has some slight intrinsic value. 
In short, pain (if vre understand by this exp ressio n, the con- 
sciousness pf pain) appears to be a f ar wo rse evil t han pleasure 
is a good. But, if this be so, then pain must be admitted to 
be' aii exception from the 'fi^'lvHilSr l^eem's^' ^ptd ' bo^^^ all 
other great evils and of all great goodm^mmely that they are 
all organic unitieS;;to which AoilA a cognition of an object and 
an emotion directed towards that object are essentiaL/Ifi the 
Citse of pain and of pain alone, it seems to be tr ue that a mere 
cogni^on; by TKellj” maynBo a gr eat evil. It is, Tindeed, an 
organic unity, since it Involves both the cognition and the 
ohj(!tt,‘Twithef "'ftf which, hjpthemseivM, has either merit or 
demerit. But it is a le^ complex organic unity than 'any other 
great evil and than any great good, both in respect of the fact 
that it dfies not involve, beside the cognition,' ah emotion directed 
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towards its object, and also in respect of the fac^that the object 
may here be absolutely simple, whereas in most, if not all, other 
cases, the object itself is highly complex. 

This want of analogy between the relation of pain to intrinsic 
evil and of pleasure to intrinsic good, seems also to be exhibited 
in a second respect. Not only is it the case that, consciousness 
of intense pain is, by itself, a great evil, whereas consciousness 
of 'infSise pleasure “isr by “Tteelf, no greafr'good; but also the 
converse difference appears' to hold 'bf 'the'otmtributibn which 
they" niaSeTo "the value” of” We~wh61e,'~wK‘en~they are combined 
respectively with'another great evil or with a groat good. That 
is to say, the presence of pleasure (though not in proportion to 
its intensity) does i^pear to'" enhance the value of a whole, in 
which it is oombihed with an^ great unraixed goods 

which we have considered : it might even be maintained that it 
is only wholes, in whioh sdme pleasure is included, that possess 
any great"value : it’ is cef taifi; “St all events, that the presence 
of pleasure makes a contribution to the value of good wholes 
greatly in excess of fEs own'itttarihwc’v^ue. "Sn the cohfcfnfy,'if 
a fesliflg'"of-T»ia“bfr“(mnidomednRdth"S6y of the evil states of 
mili'd wHicK'we have 'Been" coh3i3SFing,"tEe difference wtifeh its 
presence makes to t£e vSTiTe ST’the'wHoie, as a whole, seems to 


be'TSther for tTie"be^tef than the' worse : iiT any case, the only 
additi bhal eviFwhioE'it intr^ ueesr-is- that which it, fiy^itselii 
intrinsically constitutes. 'Thus, whereas pam is tn xtsel/ a great 
evil, but m^es no addition to the badness of a whole, in which 
it is combined with some other bad thing, except that which 
consists in its own intrinsio badness,' pleasure, conversely, is 
not in it self a great goo d, but does make agMa .'t^dition tO' the" 
goodness^ a whole in which it isjjombined with a good thfng, 
quite’Spai^ frhm 'Its 0 ^ intrinsic value. 

128. But finally, it must be insisted th^pleasure and.^pain 
are completely analogoQS'iif^iFi'that we calnnot'^tffiie^itBer 
that th e presen ce of pleasure always makes a state of things 
better on the whole, or thafthe presence of pain always makes 
it worse'. This is the truth which is most liable to be overlooked 
with regard to them; and it is because this is true, that the 
common theory, that pleasure is the only good and pain the 
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only evil, hna its grossest consequences in misjudgments of 
value. Not only is the pleasa ntness of a state not in proportion 
to its intrinsic worEfi'j ev en ad d positively td^Fs'vileness.’^ 

WeUd noTthifilc the successful hatred of a vilfiari 'the' less vile 
and odious, hccause ho takes the keenest delight in it ; nor is 
there the lesist need, in logic, why we should think, so,, apart 
from an unintelligent |jrejudice in' favour of pleasure. In fact 
it seems to be tlie case that wherever pleasure is added to an 
evil state of either of dvir first two classes^'TiEd wTidle fKiis fortned ■ 
is always worse than if no pleasure had he^en there. And simi- 
larly with regard to pain. If pain bo added to an evil state of 
either of onr.firsAtwo classes, tho whole thus forniod is always 
better, as a whole, than If "no-pain Had been there ; though 
hero, if the pain be too intense, since that is a great evil, the 
state nuiy not be better on the whole. It is in this way that 
the theory of vindictive punishment may be vindicated. The., 
iniiiction of pain on a person whose slate of iniHd^ is bad ihay, if 
the pain be not too intense, create d slate "6F‘'t‘ffi'fip'‘''5Eat is 
better on the whol e' than if th e evif state of’ nimd had’ existed 
unpfinish^ whether such a stats'^ tEIngs can .ever constitute 
a posiUde good, is another question. 

'^^,139. II. The consideration, of this other question belongs 
properly to the second topic, which was reserv^^above for dis- 
cussion — namely the' topic of ' mixed ’ "good^ ‘ Mixed ’ goods 
weiSL defined above as things, which, though- positively-good as 
w holes, nevertheless contain,, as essential elements,, something 
in trin aicall.y. .evil o.r, Dgh^ Ajid there certainly seem to be such 
goods. But for the proper consideration of th'em^if'isMrie’t^afy 
’’to' take into account a new distinction— the distinction just 
expressed as being between the value which a thing pq^esses 
‘ cur tt whote^ and that which it possess^ ‘ on the vihal e' 

When ‘ mixed ’ goods were defined as things positively good 
as wholes, the expression wos.ambiguous. It was meant that 
they were ptrsitively good on thsTwhole^ hut it must now" be 
observed that t&^'value which a thing ’possesses^on “Sis ^ 
may be said to be equivalent'to iiKe‘ 6 um’ortK 0 ~v^ which it 
poi^'t^s ox o wStTEe"' intnnsfo 'vidujes"^^ 

mfty belutig tu any of its parts. IiT fact, by tlie ‘ value which 
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a thing poaseaaes aa a whole/ there may be meant two quite 
distinct things. There may be meant either (1) That value 
which arises solely /rom the oomMimtion of two or more things; 
or else (2) The total value formed by the addition to (1) of any 
intrinsic values which may belong to the things combined. 
The meaning of the"’clia£iho&on~may perhaps be most easily 
seen by CQnsidering the supposed case of vindictive punishment. 
If it is true that the combined existence of' two evils may yet 
constitute a less evil than would be constituted by the existence 
of eithet"SiHgiyrit'i8“plam“£KSE €hiSi'fcan-only'be because there 
arises from the combination a positive good which is greater 
than the difference between the sum of the two evils and the 
demerit of either singly ; this positive good would then be the 
value of the whole, as a whole, in sense (1). Yet if this value 
be not so great a good as the sum of the two evils is an evil, 
it is plain that the value of the , whole state of things will be 
a positive evil ; and this value is the value of the whole, as 
a whole, in sense (2). Whatever view may be taken with 
regard to the particular case of vindictive punishment, it is 
plain that we have here two distinct things, with regard to 
either of which a separate question may be asked in the case 
of every organic unity. The first of these two things may 
be expressed as the difference between the value of the whole 
thing and the sum of the value of its parts. And it is plain 
that where the parts have little or no intrinsic value (as in our 
first class of goods, §§ 114, 116), this difference will be nearly or 
absolutely identical with the value of the whole thing. The 
distinction, therefore, only becomes important in the case of 
wholes, of which one or more parts have a great intrinsic value, 
positive or negative. The first of these coses, that of a whole, 
in which one part has a great positive value, is exemplified 
in our 2nd and Srd classes of great unmixed goods (§§ 120, 122); 
and similarly the Summum Bonum is a whole of which many 
ports have a great positive value. Such cases, it may be ob> 
served, are also very frequent and very important objects of 
Aesthetic judgment; since the essential distinction between 
the ‘ classical’ and the 'romantic' styles consists in the fact 
that the former aims at obtaining the greatest possible value 
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for the whole, a.? a n<1mle, in sense (1), whereas the latter sacri- 
fices this in order to obtain the gi-eatest possible value for some 
part, which is itself an organic unity. It follows that we cannot 
declare either style to be necessarily superior, since an equally 
good result on the whole, or ‘ as a whole ’ in sense (2), may be 
obtained by either method; but the distinctively aesthetic 
tempcrameiit seems to be characterised by ajten^ency t^ jrefer 
a good result obtained by the classical, to an~ equally good 
result obtained by the romantic method. 

130. Hut what we have now to consider are cases of 
wholes, in which one or more parts have a great negative value 
— are great positive evils. And first of all, we may take the 
strongest cases, like that of retributive punishment, in which 
we have a whole, exclusively composed of two great positive 
evils — wickedness and pain. Can such a whole ever be positively 
good on the whole 1 

(1) I can see no reason to think that such wholes ever are 
positively good on. the whole. But from the fact that they may, 
nevertheless, be less evils, than either of their parts taken 
singly, it follows that they have a characteristio which is most 
important for the correct decision of practical questions. It 
follows that, quite apart from consequences or any value which 
an evil may have as a mere means, it may, supposing one evil 
already exists, he worth while to create another, since, by the 
mere creation of this second, there may be constituted a whole 
less bad than if the original evil had been left to exist by itself. 
And similarly', with regard to all the wholes which I am about 
to consider, it must be remembered, that, even if they are not 
gtxxls on the whole, yet, where an evil ah'eady exists, as in this 
world evils do exist, the existence of the other part of these 
wholes will constitute a thing desirable /or its own sake — that 
is to say, not merely a menus to future goods, but one of the 
ends which must be taken into account in estimating what 
that best {.K^ible state of things is, to which every right action 
must be a means. 

131. {2) But, as a matter of fact, I cannot avoid thinking 
that there are wholes, containing something positively evil and 
ugly, which are, nevertheless, great positive goods on the whole. 
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Indeed, it appears to be to this class that those instances of 
virtue, which contain anything intrinsically good, chiefly be- 
long. It need not, of course, be denied that there is aoinetimea 
included in a virtuous disposition more or less of those un- 
mixed goods which were first discussed — that is to say, a real 
love of what is good or beautiful. But the typical and charac- 
teristic virtuous dispositions, so far as they are not more means, 
seem rather to be examples of mixed goods. We may take as 
instances (a) Courage and Compassion, which seem to belong 
to the second of the three classes of virtues distinguished in our 
last chapter (§ 107); and (b) the specifically ‘moral’ sentiment, 
by reference to which the third of those three classes was 
defined (§ 108). 

Courage and compassi on, i n so far as they contain an m- 
trinsicaTly desirable state of mind, se em to i nv olv e eaaeutially 
a cognition of something evil or ugly. In the case of courage 
tHe object of the cognition may be an evil of any of our three 
classes; in the case of compaasiofirWe "prpper”qbjeot is pain. 
Both these virtues, accordingly, must contain precisely the 
same cognitive eletuent, which is also essential to evils of class 
(1); and they are differentiated from these by the fact that the 
emotion directed to these objects is, in their case," an. emotion 
of the same kind which was essential to evils of class (2). In 
short, just as syils of (S) seemed to consist in a hatred of 
what was good or beautiful, and evils of class (1) in a love of 
what was evil or ugly; so these virtues involve a hatred of 
what is evil or ugly. Both these virtues do, no doubt, also con- 
tain other elements, and, among these, each contains its specific 
emotion; hut that their value does not depend solely upon, these 
other elements, we may easily assure ourselves, by considering 
what we should think of an attitude of endurance or of defiant 
contempt toward an object intrinsically good or beautiful, or 
of the state of a man whose mind was filled with pity for the 
happiness of a worthy admirati^* Yet pity for the undeserved 
sufferings of others, endurance ^f^aiir tff 0 tttBBlT(!s,"Snd a defiant 
hatred of evU dispositions'itt on w glt Sfl'py i ft'otKers, s eem tobeuh- 
douhtecny^Hur^le in themselves; and if so, there are a<lmirahla 
thingSr-whicfrtilfiSt heTost, iTthere were no cognition of evil. 
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Similarly the specifically ‘moral’ sentiment, in all cases 
where it has any considerable intrinsic value, appears to include 
a hatred of evils of the first and second classes, It is true that 
the emotion is here excited by the idea that an action is right 
or wrong ; and hence the object of the idea which excites it 
is generally not an intrinsic evil. But, as far as I can discover, 
the emotion with which a conscientious man views a real or 
imaginaxy right action, contains, as an essential element, the 
same euxotion with which he views a wrong one: it seems, 
indeed, that this element is necessary to make his emotion 
Specifically moral. And the specifically moral emotion excited 
by the itlua of n wrong action, seems to me to contain essentially 
a more or loss vague cognition of the kind of intrinsic evilS; 
which are usually caused by wrong actions, whether they would 
or would not he caused by the particular action in question, 

X am, in fact, unable to distinguish, in its main features, the 
moral sentiment excited by the idea of rightness and wi'ongness 
wherever it is intense, from the total state constituted 
a cognition of something intrinsically evil together with the 
emotion of hatred directed towards it. Nor need we be sur- 
prised that this mental state should be the one chiefly associated 
with the idea of rightness, if we reflect on the nature of those 
actions w'hich ora most commonly recognised as duties. For 
by far the greater part of the actions, of which we commonly 
think as duties, are negative: what we feel to be our duty is 
to abstain from some action to which a strong natural impulse 
tempts us. And these wrong actions, in the avoidance of which 
duty consists, are usually such as produce, very immediately, 
some bad conseqtxence in pain to others; while, in many promi- 
nent inatauces, the inclination, which prompts us to them, is 
itself an intrinsio evil, containing, as where the impulse is lust 
or cruelty, an anticipatpry enjoyment of something evil or ugly. 
I That right action does thus so frequently entail the suppression 
^ of some evil impulse, is necessary to explain the plausibility 
f of the view that virtue consists in the control of passion by 
j re;aon. Accordingly, the truth seems to be that, whenever 
a strong moral emotjqn.. is exc ited by the idea of rightness, this 
emotion ia accompanied by a vague” cognition 'of tho hind of 
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evils usually sup pressed or avoid ed by the actions which most 
frequently occur to us as. in'&t^ces of duty ; and that the 
eii6tf6ii“i's' dire&ted 'towai^3^t^ evil quality. We may, theii,' 
conclude thalrth'e 'specific moral emotion owes almost all its 
intrinsic value to the fact that it includes a cognition of evils 
accompanied a hatred of them : mere rightness, whether 
truly or untruly attributed to an action, Seems incapable of 
forming the object of an.' erHOtiohal'conlefhplation, which shall 
be any great good. 

132. If this be so, then we have, in many prominent 
instances of virtue, cases of a whole, greatly good in itself, which 
yet contains the cognition of something, whereof the existence 
would be a great evil: a great good is absolutely dependent for 
its value, upon its inclusion of something evil or ugly, although 
it does not owe its value solely to this element in it. And, in 
the case of virtues, this evil object does, in general, actually exist.! 
But there seems ng..reason to think that, when it does exist, the 
whole state of things thus constituted is therefore the better on 
the whole. What seems indubitable, is only that the feeling 
contemplation of an object, whose existence would he a great 
evil, or which is ugly, may be essential to a valuable wholes 
We have another undoubted instance of this in the appreciation 
of tragedy. But, in tragedy, the sufferings of Lear, and the 
vice of lago may be purely imaginary. And it seems certain 
that, iJf they really existed, the evil thus existing, while it must 
detract from the good consisting in a proper feeling towards 
them, will add no positive value to that good great enough to 
counterbalance such a loss. It does, indeed, seem that the 
existence of a true belief in the object of these mixed goods 
does add some value to the whole in which it is combined with 
them : a conscious compassion for real suffering seems to be 
better, as a whole, than a compassion for sufferings merely 
imaginary; and this may well be the case, even though the 
evil involved in the actual suffering makes the total state of 
things had on the whole. And it certainly seems to be true 
that a false belief in the actual existence of its object makes 
a worse mixed good than if our state of mind were that with ^ 
which we normally regard pure fiction. Accordingly we may i 
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conclude that the only mixed goods, which are positively good 
on- the whole, are those in which the object is something which 
would be a great evil, if it existed, or which is ugly. 

133, With regard, then, to those mixed goods, which 
consist in an appropriate attitude of the mind towards things 
evil or ugly, and which include among their number the greater 
part of such virtues as have any intrinsic value whatever, the 
following three conclusions seem to be those chiefly requiring 
to be einjthaaized; — 

(1) There seems no reason to think that where the object 
is n thing evil in itself, which aetualiy eadsts, the total state of 
things is over positively goad on the whole. The appropriate 
mental attitude towards a really existing evil contains, of 
course, an clement which is absolutely identical with the same 
attitude towards the sanie evil, where it is purely imaginary!^ 
And this element, which is common to the two cases, may be a 
great positive good, on the whole. But there seems no reason 
to doubt that, where the evil is real, the amount of this real 
evil is always sufficient to reduce the total sum of value to a 
negative quantity. Accordingly we have no reason to maintain 
the paradox that an ideal world would be one in which vice and 
suSering must exist in order that it may contain the goods 
consisting in the appropriate emotion towards them. It is not 
a positive good that suffering should exist, in order that we 
may compassionate it; or wickedness, that we may hate it. 

I There is no reason to think that any actual evil whatsoever., 
' would be contained in the Ideal. It follows that we cannot 
^admit the actual validity dlT any of the arguments commonly 
used in Theodicies; no such argument succeeds in justifying 
the fact that there does exist even the smallest of the many 
evils which this world contains. The most that can be said for 
such arguments is that, when they make appeal to the principle 
of organic unity, their appeal is valid in principle. It might be 
the case that the existence of evil was necessary, not merely as 
a means, but analytically, to the existence of the greatest good. 
But we have no reason to think that this is the case in any 
instance whatsoever. 

But (2) there is reason to think that the cognition of things 
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evil or ugly, which are purely imaginary, is essential to the 
Ideal. In this case the burden of proof lies the other way. It 
cannot be doubted that the appreciation of tragedy is a great 
positive good; and it seems almost equally certain that the 
virtues of compassion, courage, and self-control contain such 
goods; And to all these the cognition of things which would 
^ be evil, if they existed, is analytically necessajy. Here then we 
have things of which the existence must add value to any whole 
in which they are contained ; nor is it possible to assure our- 
selves that any whole, from which they were omitttid, would 
thereby gain more in its value as a whole, than it would lose 
by their omission. We have no reason to think that any whole, 
which did not contain them, would be so good on the whole as 
some whole in which they were obtained. The ctvse for their 
inclusion in the Ideal is as strong as that for the inclusion of 
material qualities 123, above). Affainst the inclusion of 
these goods nothing can be urged except a bare possibility. 

Finally (3) it is important to insist that, as was said above, 
these mixed virtues have a great practical value, in addition to 
that which they possess either in themselves or as mere means.; 
Where evils do exist, as in this world they do, the fact that 
they are known and properly appreciated, constitutes a state of 
things having greater value as a whole even than the same 
appreciation of purely imaginary evils. This state of things, it 
has been said, is never positively good on the whole ; but where 
the evil, which reduces its total value to a negative quantity, 
already unavoidably exists, to obtain the intrinsic value which 
belongs to it as a whole will obviously produce a better state of 
things than if the evil had existed by itself, quite apart from 
the good element in it which is identical with the appreciation 
of imaginary evils, and from any ulterior consequences which 
its existence may bring about. The case is here the same as 
with retributive punishment Where an evil already exists, it 
is well that it should bo pitied or hated or endured, according 
to its nature ; just as it may be well that some evils should be 
punished. Of course, as in all practical eases, it often happens 
that the attainment of this good i.s incompatible with the 
attainment of another and a greater one. But it is important 
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to inaisfc that we have here a real intrinsic value, which must 
be taken into account in calculating that greatest possible 
balance of intrinsic value, which it is always our duty to 
produce. 

/ 134, I have now completed such remarks as seemed most 

necessary to be made concerning intrinsi c values . It is obvious 
that for the proper answering of this, the fundamental question 
of Ethics, there remains a field of investigation as wide and as 
difficult, as was assigned to Practical Ethics in my iMt chapter. 
There is as much to be said concerning what results are 
intrinsically good, and in what degrees, as concerning what 
results it is pdsaible for us to bring about : both questions 
demand, and will repay, an equally patient enquiry. Many, 
of the judgments, which I have made in this chapter, will, no 
doubt, seem unduly arbitrary : it must be confessed that some 
of the attributions of intrinsic value, which have seemed to me 
to be true, do not display that symmetry and system which is 
wont to be required of philosophers. £ut if this be urged as 
an objection, I may respectfully point out that it is none. We 
have no title whatever to assume that the truth on any subject* 
matter will display such symmetry as we desire to see — or (to 
use the common vague phrase) that it will possess any par- 
ticular form of 'unity.' To search for ‘unity’ and 'system,' at 
the expense of tl^th, is not, I take it, the pfop^ business of 
philosophy, howe^r universally it may have been the practice 

‘>of philosopher^ And that all truths about the Universe 


1 


possess to one another all the various relations, which may be 
meant by ‘unity,’ can only be legitimately asserted, when we 
have carefully distinguished those various relations and dis- 
covered what those truths are. In particular, we can have no 
title to assert that ethical truths ore ‘unified’ in any particular 
manner, except in virtue of an enquiiy conducted by the method 
which I have endeavoured to follow and to illustrate. The study; 
of Ethics would, no doubt, be far more simple, and its results; 
far more ‘systematic,’ . if, for instance, pain were an evil of' 
exactly the same magnitude as pleasure is a good ; but we have 
no reiMou whatever to assume that the Universe is such that 
ethical truths must display this kind of symmetry: no argument 
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against my conclusion, that pleasure and pain do not thus 
correspond, can have any weight whatever, failing a careful 
examination of the instances which have led me to form it. 
Nevertheless I am content that the results of this chapter 
should be taken rather as illustrating the method which must 
be pursued in answering the fundamental question of Ethics, 
and the principles which must be observed, than as giving the 
correct answer to that question. That things intrinsically good 
or bad are many and various; that most of them are ‘organic 
unities,’ in the peculiar and definite sense to which I have 
confined the term; and that our only means of deciding upon 
their intrinsic value and its degree, is by carefully distinguishing 
exactly what the thing is, about which we ask the question, 
and then looking to see whether it has or has not the unique 
predicate ‘good’ in any of its various degrees; these are the 
conclusions, upon the truth of which I desire to insist. 
Similarly, in my last chapter, with regard to the question 
What ought we to do?’ I have endeavotu-ed , rather to shew 
exactly what is the meanrag of tHe quesriop, and v^at 
difficulties must consequently,, be.., faced in answering it, than 
to prove that any particular answers are true. And that these 
two questions, having precisely the nature which I have assigned 
to them, are the questions which it is the object of Ethics to 
answer, may he regarded as the main result of the preceding 
chapters. These are the questions which ethical philosophers 
have always been mainly concerned to answer, although they 
have not recognised what their question waa^what predicate 
they were asserting to attach to things. The practice of asking 
what things are virtues or duties, without distinguishing what 
these terms mean ; the practice of asking what ought to be here 
and now, without distinguishing whether as means or end — for 
its own sake or for that of its results; the search for one single 
criferioa of right or wrong, without the recognition that iu 
order to discover a criterion we must first know what things 
are right or wrong; and the neglect of the principle of 'organic 
unities’ — these sources of envr have hithorbo been almost 
universally prevalent in Ethics. The conscious endeavour to 
avoid them all, and to apply to all the ordinary objects of ethical 
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judgment these tirp.qnestions and these only; Has it intrinsic 
value? and Is it a means to' the" best possible ? — ^this attempt, 
so far as I know, is entirely new; and its results, when compared 
with those habitual to moral philosophers, are certainly suf- 
ficiently surprising: that to Common Sense they will not appear 
so strange, I venture to hope and believe. It is, I think, much 
to be desired that the labour commonly devoted to answering 
such questions as whether certain 'ends* are more or less 'com- 
prehensive* or more or less ‘consistent’ with one another — 
questions, which, even if a precise meaning were given to them, 
are wholly irrelevant to the proof of any ethical conclusion — 
should bo divertgdr^ the separate investigation of these two 
jlear probleijiB; ^ 

* 13^.-^he m'ain object of this chapter has been to define 

ron^ly the class of things, among which we may expect to find 
jither great intrinsic goods or great intrinsic evils ; and parti- 
cularly to point out that there is a vast variety of such tWgs, 
and that the simplest of them are, with one exception, highly 
complex wholes, composed of parts which have little or no value 
in themselves. All of them involve consciousness of an object, 
which is itself usually highly complex, and almost all involve also 
an emotional attitude towards ^this object; but, though they 
thus have certain characteristics in common, the vast variety of 
qualities in respect of which they differ firom one another are 
equally essential to their value: neither the generic character of 
all, nor the specific character of each, is either greatly good or 
greatly evil by itself; they owe their value or demerit, in each 
case, to the presence of both. My discussion falls into three main 
divisions, dealing respectively (1) with unmixed goods, (2) with 
evils, and (3) with mixed goods, (1) Unmixed goods may all 
be said to consist in the love of beautiful things or of good 
persons; bub the number of different goods of this kind is as 
great as that of beautiful objects, and they are also differentiated 
from one another by the different emotions appropriate to 
different objects. These goods are undoubtedly good, even 
where the things or persons loved are imaginary; but it was 
urged that, where the thing or person is real and is believed to 
be so, these two facts together, when combined with the mere 
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love of the qualities in question, constitute a whole which is 
greatly better _than that mere love, having an additional value 
quite distinct from thatjwhich belongs to the existence of the 
object, where that object is a good person. Finally it was 
pointed out that the love ...of m enta l qualities^^ by themselves, 
does not seem to be so great a good as that of mental anil 
material qualities together; and that, in any case, an immense 
number of the best things are, or include, a love of material 
qualities (113 — 123), (2) Great evils may be said to con.si.sfc 
either (a) in the love of what is evil or ugly, or (b) in the hatred 
of what is good or beautiful, or (c) in the consciousness of pain. 
Thus the consciousness of pain, if it be a great evil, is the only 
exception to the rule that all great goods and great evils involve 
both a cognition and an emotion, directed towards its object 
(124 — 128), (3) Mixed goods are those which include some 
element which is evil or ugly . They may be said to consist 
either in hatred of wha t i s ugly o r of eyjls jf cla8see_(o)»nd (5), 
or in compassion for paig. But where they include an evil, 
which actually exists, its demerit seems to-be always great 
enough" to outweigh the positive value which they possess 
(129—133). 
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